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P II E F A C E . 



f the following pages has already appeared in 
two Articles contributed by the Author to the North Sritish 
Mmnew} The present Work is an attempt to exhibit more 
fully the relations there intimated as existing between Logic 
and Psychology, with some additional matters, which could not 
he included within the limits of a Eeview. The title of the 
work is not meant to imply that it contains an iatroduclion to 
Logic, or is designed for the use of those unacquainted with 
its rudiments. Oq the contrary, without some previous knowl- 
edge of the elementary portion of that science, the greater 
part of the present volume will not be intelligible. But it 
is intended as an inquiry into that which in the order of 
nature is prior to Logic ; though in the order of time it is 
of later scientific development, and in tho order of study 
should be postponed till after an aequaintance at least with 
the elements of logical science; — an inquiry into a subject 
which is indicated by every page of Logic in which mind and 

1 No. 27: Art. Philosophy of Language. No. 20: Art. Rcfoit Exiensions 
of Formiit Za^c. 
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its operations are mentioned, and wliich is the touchstone by 
which the wliole truth and scientific value of Logic must ulti- 
mately be tested; — an inquiry into the eonslitution and laws 
of the thinking faculty, such as Ihey are assumed by tho 
Logician as the basis of his deductions. It may, therefore, 
be regarded as an attempt to prosecute, in relation to Logic, 
the inquiry instituted by the Prolegomena of Kant in relation 
to Metaphysics ; namely, "Wliat are the psycholo^cai condi- 
tions under which a scientific sysl«m is possible ; and what, in 
conformity to those conditions, are the characteristic features 
which such a system must exhibit ? It is not intended as 
a complete treatise, eilher on Psychology alone, or on Logic 
alone; but as an exposition of Psychology in relation to 
Logic, containing such portions of the former as are abso- 
lutely necessary to tie vindication and even to the under- 
standing of the latter. 

That something of the kind is not altogether unnceded, will 
be acknowledged by those who are acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the subject. During the last and present century, 
under the infiuence of the Critical Philosophy of Kant, For- 
mal Logic, in itself and in its relations to Psychology, has 
been ehiborated by numbers of eminent writers in Germany, 
from whose labors the English student has, as yet, derived 
hardly any benefit. Misconceptions are still aUowed to prevail 
concerning the nature and office of Logic, which the slightest 
acquaintance witli the actual constitution of human thought 
and its laws would suffice to dissipate forever. Matters 
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PREFACE. V 

treated of by different logicians are alternately expelled from 
and restored to the province of the science'., without the ap- 
pearance of anytliing like a sound canon of criticism to deter- 
mine what is logical and what is not. Attack and defence of 
the study have been conducted on grounds equally untenable ; 
and a conception of Logic as it might be were the human 
mind constituted as it is not, is frequently tossed to and fro 
between contending parties, to the exclusion of Logic as it 
must be while the human mind is conaiituied as it is. 

But if an exposition of Psychology in relation to Logic is 
thus needed for a distinct conception of the latter science in 
itself, it is not less needed when we look to the conditions 
under which that science may be most profitably employed as 
a branch of academical study. Few who are acquainted with 
the various logical systems of modem times will hesitate to 
give a decided preference over all others to the formal view 
of the science, which from the days of Kant has gradually 
been advancing to perfection. "Whether we regard the unity 
and scientific completeness of the system itself, the great 
names by which it is supported, the valuable works that 
might easily be made available for its communication, or 
the facility with which it might be introduced into the exist- 
ing course of study, in aU it possesses unquestionable advan- 
tages, as the basis of logical instruction. But, on the other 
hand, its compass is small ; and its contents, though clear and 
definite, are, taken by themselves, too meagre to be an ade- 
quate substitute for the miscellaneous reading which is so 
1* 
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often misnamed Logical. To supply this defect, two courses 
are open. The study of Formal Logic may be combined 
either with its objective or with its subjective applications. 
We may treat, that is to say, a system of Logic, either in 
connection with some of the various objects of thought to 
which it may in practice be applied, or in relation to the 
thinking mind, and to that mental philosophy of which it forma 
a portion. The former method has been abundantly tried, 
and haa abundantly failed in the trial. A system of Logic 
treated in its objective application has no alternative between 
an impossible universality or an arbitrary exclusiveneas. By 
whatever right one iota of the matter of thought can claim 
admission into the system, by the same right the whole uni- 
verse of human knowledge is entitled fo follow. Such a 
method can only be employed 33 a bad means of collecting 
desultory information on unconnected subjects. As a system, 
it postulates its own failure. 

It is in connection, not in confusion, with cognate sciences, 
as a branch of mental philosophy, that Logic may and ought 
to he studied. One of the objects of the present work is to 
show that Logic as a science cannot he rightly understood and 
appreciated, except in relation to Psychology. The neglect 
of this relation has been acknowledged as the weak side of 
the Kantian Philosophy ;i its recognition haa been impera- 
tively demanded by the ablest modem writers on the subject 

1 Sto Fries, Systan der Lo'jik, p. 53. 
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"Selon moi," says M, Duval-Jouve, "I'objet de la logiqne 
n'est paa seulement la direction de I'iiitclligence, mais encore 
rStttde de rintelligence ; la direction aprea Tetude ; et un traits 
de l«^que doit comprendre la description du fait intcllectuel, 
la th&rie de ses lois, I'expose des regies qu'il doit reconnaifre, 
soit dans son etat psychobgique et de pure penoee, soit dans ha 
manifeslation par la parole,"-' The propriety of ini;Iudiiig 
these psychological matters in a Treatise on Logic may be 
questioned ; but to the necessity of including them in a phi- 
losophical course, of which Logic should form a portion, the 
whole history of the science bears witness, Tlie alliance 
estahlished of old between Logic and Metaphysics wa^ dis- 
solved by the Critical Philosophy of Kant, and cannot be 
restoreil, except by identifying the two, with Hegi-l. To those 
who reject this alternative a blank is made in philosophical 
study, which can only be adequately supphed by a well-con- 
nected course of Mental Science, embracing, as its constituent 
portions, the three cognate subjects of Logic, Ethics, and 
Psychology. 

To Ethics, as well as to Logic, Psychology is an indispensa- 
ble supplement. The science of man as he ought to be must 
be based on that of man as he is. Li Moral Philosophy, as in 
Logic, questions of a psychological character meet us at every 
stage of our course ; and the value of every ethical system 
must ultimately be tested on psychological grounds. Perhaps 
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it is not too much to say, that half (he ethical systems which 
have been at different times in vogue, have sUrted from a 
psychological assumption, wliich, consistently cajried out, would 
make Ethical Philosophy impossible. 

May I he allowed to suggest a stil! higher application of 
tlie same criterion ? In the very conception of Revealed 
Religion, as a communication from an Infinite to a finite 
Intelligence, is imphed the existence of certain ideas of a 
purely negative character, the purpose of which is not spec- 
ulative but regulative truth ; which are designed, not to sal> 
isfy our reason, but to guide our practice. These, from their 
very nature, are beyond the criticism of reason. But in order 
to discrimmate accurately between the provinces of reason 
and faith, to determine what we may ajid what we may not 
seek to comprehend as a speculative truth, an examination of 
the limits of man's mental powers is indispensable. The 
ground of many a controversy might be considerably nar- 
rowed were we to inquire at the outset what are the mental 
powers that can be brought to the solution of the question, and 
how are they related to the data on which they must operate. 
Fichte made his earliest attempt, a& a disciple of the Kantian 
philosophy, by an Essay towards a Critique of every Revela- 
tion. The positive portion of his principles of criticism (for 
many of them have a negative character only) might be better 
applied to a Critique of every Critique of Revelation ; — an 
inquhy, that is to say, what portion of the contents of Rcvelar 
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tion, as addressed to human minds, can be wrought by human 
interpretation info the form of speculative dogmas. 



ya M. Cousin, " n'est assur^ment pas 
toute la philoBophie, mais elle en est le fondement." If there 
be any truth in this saymg of one of the highest philosophical 
authorities of our own or of any age, it will follow of neces- 
sily that a course of instruction in this fundamental branch 
must be an integral and indispensable portion of any system 
of philosophical teaching. 

The psychological criticisms of the present work are mainly 
limited to logical questions, and are designed to throw some 
light on matters which, almost from the commencement of my 
logical studies, have appeared to me to stand in especial need 
of elucidation. Much of what has been acquired from foreign 
sources, with much labor and little guidance in the search, 
might have been learned in an easier and more direct manner, 
had the course which I have ventured to recommend been 
adopted in relation to my own early studies. The numerous 
obligations Tvliich the work is under to previous writers are 
most of them acknowledged as they occur. One or two, how- 
ever, demand an express mention here. The reader who is 
familiar with Kant's writings will probably discern obligations 
to the Critical PhiJosophy in almost every page ; even where 
the language of Kant has been departed from, and the differ- 
ence in det^ is such as would not justify a direct reference to 
hia works. The method and material for thinking derived 
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from the etody of the Kantian philosophy is in many respects 
for more valuable than the direct information conmmnicated. 
This is especially the case with a student who views that 
philoaophy from the psychologieal rather than the metaphys- 
ical side, in its relation to Hume and Locke rather than to 
Wolf and Leibnitz, and who endeavors to combine the mate- 
rials thence obtwned with the most valuaide results of the 
Scottish philosophy, which owes its rioe, like the Kantian, to 
the skepticism of Hume. 

To two other eminent philosophers a similar aeknowledg- 
monl is due. The German side of M. Cousin's Eclecticism 
approaches, in mm at least, if not in method, nearer to the 
philosophy of Schelling and Hegel than to that of Kant. It 
is natural, therefore, that his view of the limits of human 
thought, and consequently of the province of Lt^ic and of its 
relation to Psychology, should contain much which cannot be 
directly transferred to the pages of a work which advocates a 
strictly formal view of Logic, and which would rather contract 
than enlarge the limits assigned by Kant to the Understanding 
and the Reason. But the writings of M. Cousin are indis- 
pensable to all who would gain a true estimate of the impor- 
tance of Psychology and its position in a philosophical course ; 
and the benefits which I am conscious of having derived from 
flieir study are far more than can be adequately expressed 
by a direct acknowledgment of passages borrowed from them. 
From the author's view of the office of Logic I have departed 
widely i which makes it the more necessary to confess the 
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numberless advantages derived from hia writings, in relatioQ 
to almost every point treated of in tlie following page's. 

In many points in which I have departed from tlie doc- 
trines of Ihe great Eclectic, I am much indebted to the 
writings of bis illustrious critic, Sir William Hamilton. The 
same acknowledgment may indeed be made in relation to 
nearly the whole contents of the present volume, partly by 
way of direct obligation, and still more by way of hints, and 
suggestions of questions to be solved, and the method of their 
solution. I cannot. Indeed, claim the sanction of this eminent 
authority for any statement which is here advanced, except 
where direct reference i" made to bis writings ; yet probably 
even where I Lave differed from him in opinion, there is 
much tliat would never have been written at all but for 
the valuable aid furnished by him. To saj- lliat I have 
occasionally ventured to dissent from tlie positions of each 
and all of the philosophers to whom I am so much indebted, 
is only to say that 1 have endeavored to Study their works 
in the spirit in which they would wish to be studied — with the 
respect and gratitude of a disciple, but, it Is hoped, without 
the servility of a copyist. 

For the phraseology which I have occasionally been com- 
pelled to employ in the course of the following remarks, 
no apology will be required by those acquainted with the 
history of mental science. In no branch of study is it so 
necessary to observe tlie Aristotelian precept, oeojuiToiroiitv 
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(Ttu^iTveias Iveiftt. Nine-tenths of the confusion and contro- 
versy tliat liave existed in this department are owing to 
that unwillingness to innovate in matters of language, which 
leads to the employment of the same term in various shades 
of meaning, and with reference to various phenomena of 
consciousness. In this respect philosophy is under deep 
obligations to the purism of German writers, which has en- 
abled subsequent thinkers to examine the most important 
problems of Psychology apart from the old associations of 
language. A new phraseology may occasion some httle dif- 
ficulty at the outset of a work ; but to adhere to an inade- 
quate vocabulary merely because its expressions are estab- 
lished, is to involve the whole of the subject in hopeless 
confusion and obscurity. In this respect, however, I trust 
I shall not be found to have departed from authorized lan- 
guage in a greater degree than is absolutely necessary for 
the purpose of communicating to English readers some of 
the most valuable results of German thought, and of carrying 
into effect the main design of tha present Essay, — that of 
testing the received processes of Logic^ by reference to the 
facts of human consciousness. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OS THOtTGIIT, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER FACTS OP 
CONSCIOCSNESS. 

Without entering into the countlesa disputes which 
have taken place concerning the nature and definition 
of Logic,' it is sufficient to observe that it wUl be treated 
in the following pages, in accordance principally with the 
views of Kant, as the Scieuce of the Laws of Formal 
Thinking. In the wide sense, indeed, in which the term 
is used by Archbishop Whately, it may be admitted that 
Logic, as furnishing rules to secure the mind from error in 
its deductions, is also an Art, or, to speak more coiTcctly, 
a Practical Science.' Still, it may be questioned whether 
the practical service thus performed by Logic can with 
propriety be allowed to influence its definition. The 

' For II sammary of varioiis opinions on tliie qnestion, see Zabarciia, de 
IfalaraLogicie.llti.i.; Smlt;iedi LoffJra, Diep. tl. Qu. v.; B ui^'ersd tdi Jns(. 
Log. lil). i. cap. 1, and Sir W. Hamiiton, fiKnftureft Bevieie, No. 115, p.S03. 

' For the distinction between these terms, see Wolf. PhS. Bal. Proleg., 
5 II). "Omnia Logiea utens est liabitns, qui proprio exercitio compatalur, 
minime autem disoeniio acquiritnr, adeoque et ipsa doccri neqiiit. Qnani- 
obrem, cnm Logica omnis vel eit docens vel utens, neque enim prater 
rcgularcun notitiam atquo habitiim eas ad praxia transferendi lerlium 
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benefits performed by Logic as a medicine of the mind, 
however higlily we may be disposed to rate them, aro 
accidental only, and arise from causes external to the 
Science itself: its speculative character, as an inquiry into 
the laws of thouglit, is internal and essential. To the 
twofold character of Logic two conditions are necessary. 
Firstly, that there exist certain mental laws to which 
every sound thinker is bound to conform. Secondly, that 
it is possible to transgress those laws, or to think unsonndly. 
On the former of these conditions depends the possibility 
of Logic as a speculative Science ; on the latter, its possi- 
bility as a practical Science or Art. Now, if we look at 
these two conditions with reference to the actual contents 
of pure Logic, it is manifest that the abrogation of the first 
would utterly annihilate the whole "Science; whereas the 
abrogation of the second would at most only necessitate 
the removal of a few exci-escences, leaving the main body 
of Lo^cal doctrine substantially as it is at present. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the difference between sound and 
unsound reasoning could be discerned in individual cases 
as a matter of fact, but that we had no power of classifving 
the several instances of each and refeiTing them to certain 
cornmon principles. It is clear that, under such a supposi- 
tion, the present contents of Logic, speculative and prac- 
tical, could have no existence. The number of sound and 
unsound thinkers in the world might remain much as it ia 
now, but the impossibility of investigating the principles 
of the one and applying them to the correction of the 
other would make an Art or Science of Logic unattainable. 

concipi potest; sola Loeica artiflcialls doeens ea est, qnse doceri adcoque 
in numerum disciplinarum pliilosophicarum referri potest. Atqno ideo 
qiioqne Logicani definlyimiis per scientiam, minime autem per artem vel 
habitum In genere, quod genas toovenit logicse nieatl." 
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But let US imagine, on tlie other hand, a race of intelligent 
beings, subject to the same laws of thoaght as mankind, 
but incapable of transgjessing them in practice. The 
elements of existing Logic, the Concept, the Judgment, 
the Syllogism, would remain unaltered. The Science 
of Logic would investigate the laws of unerring Reason, 
as the Science of Astronomy investigates the unvarying 
laws of the heavenly phenomena ; but an Art of Logic, to 
preserve the mind from error, would be as absurd as an 
Art of Astronomy proposing to control and regulate the 
planets In their courses. From these considerations it 
follows that, even granting Logic to be, under existing 
circumstances, botli Science and Art, yet the former is 
an essential, the latter an accidental, feature ; the one is 
necessarily interwoven with the elements of the system, 
tho other a contingent result of the infirmities of those 
who possess it. In this respect, pure Logic may not 
unfairly be compai-ed to Mechanics treated as a branch 
of Mathematics. As Sciences, both proceed deductively 
from assumptions more or less inconsistent with the actual 
state of things. As Arts, neither can be put in practice 
without making allowance for contingencies neglected in 
the scientific theory. The assumed logical perfection of 
thought bears about the same relation to the ordinary 
state of the human mind as tlie assumption of perfectly 
rigid levers and perfectly flexible cords bears to the action 
of those instruments in practice. But, on tho other hand, 
the possibility of making such allowances implies that the 
difierence between practice and theory is one of degree 
only, and not of kind. Tho instrument as used may not 
be identical with the instrument as contemplated, but it 
must be supposed capable of approximation to it. A Sci- 
ence of the Laws of Thought is only valuable in so far aa 
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its laws are acknowledged to be those to 'wliicli actuiil 
thinking ought, as far as possible, to conform, antl wliich, 
if fully complied with, would represent only the better 
performaDce of existing obligations, not the imposition of 
new ones. The same may be said of Ethical Philosophy 
likewise. In describing the perfection of moral and intel- 
lectual virtue, we describe a standard to which, in the 
existing state of human nature, no man does or can 
attain; but the whole value of the portrait is derived 
from its being a more or less accurate representation of 
man as he ought to be, not the imaginary sketch of a being 
of a totally distinct kind> 

In order therefore to the right appreciation of any given 
system of Logic, it becomes necessary to ask. What is the 
actual nature of Thought as an operation, to what laws is 
it subject, and to what extent are thoy eiRcient ? This 
inqiiiiy does not, strictly speaking, fall within the province 
of Logic itself. No Science is competent to criticise its 
own principles. That there is each an operation as think- 
ing, and certain laws to which it is boand to conform, the 
Logician does not question, but assumes. Whether there 
are other mental operations besides thinking, and whether 
these must act in combination with Thought for the at- 
tainment of any special class of truths ; — these and such 
like questions it is beyond his province to investigate. His 
own branch of inquiry is twofold, partly constructive, and 
partly critical. In the former capacity, he incjuires, what 
are the several forms, legitimate or illegitimate, which 

1 "Biide, Logik vitd EMk, liaben Yorsdiiiflen aufsusleSen, imch welchcn 
eiph, Wer das Denken, dort das Hmideln riohten soil, olj^leich es sitb eine 
wie das ar.dere. aus psycliologlscheii Grunden ear oft in der Wirkllchkeit 
nicht damach richfet, uiid niclit damacli ricliten fconn."— Herbart. Pss- 
chotngieals Wiasenschafl, Th. 11. ^ 119. 
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Thought as a product will assume, according as tlie act of 
thinking is or is not coiiductecl in conformity to its given 
laws. In the latter capacity, he sifts and examines the 
special products of this or that thinker, and pronounces 
them, according to the features which they exhibit, to he 
legitimately produced or otherwise.^ 

Beyond the boundaries of pure Logic there is thus 
another and important field of inquiry. Is the mind capa- 
ble of other operations besides those of Thought ; and aro 
there other kinds of mental rectitude besides that which 
results from the conformity of Thought to its own laws ? 
Do the several mental faculties act in the pursuit of truth 
conjointly or separately? Does each process guarantee 
the complete attainment of a limited class of truths, or 
the attainment of a single element which becomes truth 
only in combination ? Do the Laws of Thought, aa as- 
sumed by Logic, exhibit, those features which, from the 
general constitution of the human mind and the peculiar 
character of the thinking faculty, they might be expected 
to exhibit? In relation to these and similar questions. 
Logic ia subordinate to Psychology. 

To Psychology we must loot for the explanation and 
justification of the peculiar features of Logic. Logic, saya 
one antagonist, fiimishcs no criterion of material truth 
and falsehood. It may be that, from the constitution of 
the human mind, such a criterion is impoasihle. Its prin- 
ciples, saya another, are mere fiivolous tautologies. It 
may be that this very tautology has a psychological sig- 
nificance, that it is the necessaiy consequence of a mind 
gazing upon its own laws. It is barren in the production 

• See Clanbei^, Logiai, Pitilcg. ^ viii. Drobiseh, JVeae Darstdlang drr 
J/ogUe, ^ 0. Fries, Sj/ston der Logik, ? 1 , 
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of positive science. It may be that Tiiought alone was 
never designed by man's Maker to be otherwise. As an 
instrument, it has attempted much and accomplished little. 
The fault may lie, not in the tool, but in the workman. 
Before we condemn Logic for what it does not perform, or 
despise it for what it does, it may be as well to ask, wh.it 
we may learn elsewhere of the nature of the thinkin" 
faculty, and what it may reasonably be expected to ac- 
complish. 

In order, therefore, to determine accurately the province 
and capabilities of Logic, it will be necessary to examine 
the psychological distinction between Thought, properly 
so called, and other phenomena of mind. This being as- 
certaineil, there will remain the inquiry, in what manner 
our consciousness itself and the several objects submitted 
to it may be regarded as subject to law; what are the dif- 
ferent classes of kws, whether of the subject or of the 
object, the characteristic features of each, their mode of 
detci-mining the sever.il operations subject to them, and 
the consequent character of the respective products. 

Every state of consciousness necessarily implies two 
elements at least: a conscious subject, and an object of 
which he is conscious. In every exercise, for example, of 
the senses, we may distinguish the object seen, heard, 
smelt, touched, tasted, from the subject seeing, hearin", 
smelling, touching, tasting. In every emotion of pleasure 
or of pain, there is a certain affection, agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, existing within me, and of this affection I am 
conscious. In every act of volition, there takes place a 
certain exercise of my will, and I am conscious that it 
takes place. In this point of view, it is not necessary to 
enter on the oilen disputed question, whether such states 
of consciousness furnish immediate evidence of the ex- 
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ietence of a world external to ourselves. That of which 
I am directly conscious may be an object numerically dia- 
tinct from myself, or it may be a modification of my own 
mind. All that need be insisted npon here is, that there 
is present an individual object, whether thing, act, or state 
of mind, and that we are conscious of such an object as 
existing within or without ourselves. A psychological 
dualism is implied in the very notion of consciousness : 
whether this necessarily involves an ontological dualism, 
is beyond our present purpose to inquire.^ 

But to constitute an act of Thought, more is required 
than the immediate relation of subject to object in con- 
sciousness. Every one of the above states might exist in 
a mind totally incapable of thought. Let us suppose, for 
example, a being, in whose mind every successive state of 
consciousness was forgotten as soon as it had taken place. 
Every individual object might be presented to him pre- 
cisely as it is to us. Animals, men, trees, and stones, 
might bo successively placed before his eyes; pleasure, 
and pain, and anger, and fear, might alternate within him ; 
but, as each departed, he would retain no knowledge that 
it had ever existed, and consequently no power of com- 
parison with similar or dissimilar objects of an earlier or 
later consciousness. He would have no knowledge of 
such objects as referred to separate notions ; he could not 
eay, this which I see is a man, or a horse ; this wiiich I 
feel is fear, or anger. lie would be deficient in tlie dis- 
tinctive feature of Thought, the concept or general notion 
resulting from the comparison of objects. Hence arises 

' This point has been already argued ftilly and satiEfactorily by the 
great niodera advocate of Natural Daaliem, Sir William Hamilton. The 
render is referred to his edition of field's works, especially to his notes B 
and C, for a masterly dissertation on this important question. 
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the important distinction between Intuitions^ in which 
the object is immediately related to the conscious mind, 
and Thoughts, in which the object is mediately related 
through a concept^ gained by comparison. The former 
contains two elements only, the subject and the object 
Standing in present relation to each other. The latter 
contains three elements, the thinking subject, the object 
about which he thinks, and the concept mediating between 
the two.* Thus even the exercise of the Bcnses upon pre- 
sent objects, in the manner in which it is ordinarily per- 
formed by a man of mature faculties, does not consist of 
mere intuition, but is accompanied by an act of thought. 
In mere intuition, all that is simultaneously presented to 
the sense appears as one whole; but mere intuition does 
not distinguish its several parts from each other under this 

' Here, and throughout the following pages, the word Inlmtioa Is used 
in the extent of the German Anschaaang, to include all the products of 
(he percoptire (external or internal) and imaginative IScultles ; everj act 
of conscioasnees, in short, of which the immediate object is an individiial, 
thing, act, ov state of mind, presented nndor the condition of distinct ex- 
istence in space or time. 

2 The revival of this term, unforlnnately, till very roconlly. Buffered to 
grow obsolete in philosophy, will need no apology with those who are 
acquainted with the writings of Sir W. Hamilton, It is absolutely neeea- 
Bnry to distinguish in langoajie between the act of thought and its prod- 
uct, a dlstioction expressed in Greek by I'ciijwi! and pitij/ut, and in the fol- 
lowing remarits by eoHcgitioH and concept. The latter term has been fully 
sanctioned by the usage of French philosophers, as well as of the emi- 
nent writer above mentioned. 

' " In apprehending an individual thing, either itself through sense or its 
lopresentatlon in the phantasy, we have, in a certain sort, an abaolnte or 
irrespective ci^fnltlon, which Is jasily denominated immediate, by eontrast 
to the more relative and mediate knowledge which, subsequently, we com- 
pass of the same object, when, by a comparative act of the understanding, 
we refer it to a class, that is, think or recognize it, by relation to other 
things, under a. certain notion or general term."— Sh: W. Hamilton, Beid's 
^7orks, p. SOI. 
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or that notion. I may see at once, in a single panorama, 
a ship upon the sea, an island lying behind it, tiad the sky 
above it. To mei'e intuition this ia presented only in con- 
fusion, as a single object. To distinguish its constituent 
portions, as sea and land, ship and sky, requires a com- 
parison and classification of them relatively to so many 
separate concepts existing in the mind ; and such classifi- 
cation ia an act of Thought.^ 

In every act of Consciousness the ultimate object is an 
individual. But in intuition this object is presented to 
the mind directly, and does not imply the existence, past 
or present, of anything but itself and the mind to which 
it is presented. In thought, on the other band, tho indi- 
vidual is rq>resented by means of a concept, which contaius 
certain attributes applicable to other individuals of the 
same kind.' This implies that there have been presented 
to the mind prior objects of intuition, originating the con- 
cept or general notion to which subsequent objects are 
referred. Honce arises another important distinction. AH 
intuition is direct and prcsontative ; all thought is indirect 
and representative. 

This distinction necessitates a further remark on tho 
characteristic feature of thought, as compared with one 
special class of intuitions. That sensitive perception 

1 Hoffbaiier, Loffi^ h 10' 

" TIio terms represent, rqnvaentatioa, etc., arc, here and throughout tlio 
present work, used in a wider sentie than that to which they aro confined 
by Sir W. Hamilton. With that philosopher, tho representative facnlty 
is synonymous with the imaglaatioii proper, and the above (omie are useil 
exclusively with reference to Indlvidnnl objects. SeeBeid's Works, pp. 805, 
809; Dismissions, p. 13. In the Allowing paj^ the term Tepresentatlon and 
its cognateE are extended bo as to indude the concept, which Is representa- 
tive of many Individuals, ad well as the image, which Is representative 
of one. 
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takes place through the medium of a representative Idea, 
is a hypothesis which was made more than questionable 
by the philosophy of Reid, and may be regarded as com- 
pletely overthrown by the recent labors of his illustrious 
editor, Sir William Hamilton. But there still remains the 
faculty of Imagination, wbose office is the production of 
images representative of the several phenomena of Per- 
ception,' internal as well as external. In relation to this 



' The term Perception requires a few words in explanation, In modem 
phllosopliy, fVom Descartes to Roid, this term was used widely, as eoiix- 
tBUBiTO with Apprehension or Consciousness In general, with some minor 
mocllfieationB, for an dceoant of whii^ the reader ia referred to Sir W. 
Hamilton's Reid, p. 870. By Keid and his followers it was used for the 
consciousness of aa e^iteroal object presented to the mind through the 
organs of sense, as distfn^lshed fVom Sensatioa, the conscionsncss of an 
affection of the sabject through the same organs. In this sense they are 
clearly distinguished by M. Royer Collard, JouffCoy's Reid, ill. p. 3-29. 
" II y a dans I'op^ration du toucher sensation et perception tout ensemble : 
changement d'^tot ou modificatton inte'rieure, e'est la sensation; counals- 
sance d'nn objet este'rieur, c'est la perception." Cf. Eeid, Intell. Powers, 
Essay i.ch.i. Stewart, Oatlinas of Moral Philosophy, ^ 15. According to 
M. Royer Collard, the senses of smell, hearing, and taste, give rise to sen- 
sations only; touch is in every case a union of sensation and perception; 
■while sight holds an intermediate and doubtful position, as informing us 
of the existence of extension, but only in two (limeuBions of space. Sir 
W. Hamilton, on the other hand, holds that the general conscionsnesa of 
the locality of a sensorial affection ought to be regarded as a Perception 
proper; and, in accordance with this view, he has announced (he import 
ant law, that Sensation and Perception, though always coexistent, are, as 
regards their intensity, always in aa inverse tatio to each other. Some 
recent French philosophers, influenced by the nnion of physlolof^cal Willi 
psycholojiicftl researches, have employed the term Penxption in another 
sense, lo denote Sensation with Conscioosness, Sestation being exlcuded 
to those affections of the nervous organism of which we are not conscious. 
This occurs in the writings of Maine de Biran, and appears to have misled 
M. Eavaisson into imagining that that philosopher had anticipated the 
ahovB-mentionod law of Sir W. Hamilton. The passage alluded to ia 
apparently one In the Essni snr la d^iaposition de la Pensie, p, 110, but 
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faculti', the criterion above gi^'eii as characteristic of 
Thought requires a few words of fxi)Iai]ation. 

Imagination, regarded as a product, may be defined, the 
consciousness of an image in the mind resembling and i-ep- 
i-esenting an object of intuition.' It is thus at the same 
time presentative and repreaentative. It is jiresentative 
of the image which has its own distinct existence in con- 
sciousness, irresi^ective of its relation to the object which 
it is supposed to represent. It is representative of the ob- 
ject which that image i-esembles ; and such resemblance is 
only possible on the condition that the image be, like the 
object, individual. If we try to form in our minds the 

the resembiance Is merolj verbal. A nearer aniicipaiion may perhaps bo 
fonnd Ell Kant, Anthropologie, ^ 20. 

In the text. Perception is employed to denote all those stales of Con- 
sciousness which are presentative only, not representative. It will thus 
include all Intuitions except tliose of ImaginatLon, and may be divided 
into external or sensitive, and internal; the former corresponding to the 
Perccpiioii of Eeid. This use of the term, allowance l>eins made for a 
differeiiithooryofexfemftlPerception, accords with that of Kant. 

iThis is the ordinary psychological sense of Imayination; liowever 
variously the terra may have been employed in reference lo poetry, and 
generally to the philosophy of taste. It corresponds with the definition 
given by Descartes (Medilailo Secanda ), " iiBngiaari nihil aliud eel gaain re£ 
corporae figaraia sea imagiiiein contemplari ; " escepl (hat the latter is incor- 
rectly limited to the reproduction of olijects of sight only. The beautiful 
lines of Shelley furnish an exact description of Imagination relatively lo 

" Music, when soR voices die, 



Live within the sense they quieten." 

But the operation of the imaeinative faculty must not be confined even 
to the general field of sensations. Tlie important question. How many 
presentative facilities has man? will be referred lo asam. The province 
of Imaginaiion will be determined by the answer to this question, as every 
original presentation may be represented in a phantasm. 
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image of a triangle, it must be of some individual figure, 
equilateral, isosceles, or scalene. It is imi)ossible that it 
should be at the same time all of these, or none. It may- 
bear more or less resemblance to the object whic! t I Q 
sents; but it can attain resemblance at all only by be ng 
like the object itself individual. I may recall to n nd 
with more or 3ess vividness, the features of u al t 
friend, as I may paint his portrait with more o lea ac- 
curacy; but the likeness in neither case ceases to be the 
individual representation of an individual man. But ray 
notion of Man in general can attain nnivei-sality only 
by suiTendering resemblance. It becomes the indifferent 
representative of all mankind only in so far as it lias no 
special likeness to any one. It is thus not tho adequate 
and actual representative of any single object, but an in- 
adequate and potential representative of many; that is^ 
it may in different acts of thought be employed in relation 
to distinct, and in some respects dissimilar, individuals of 
the same class. From this neglect of individual charac- 
teristics arises the first distinguishing feature of a concept ; 
y'lz. that it cannot in ilsel/be depicted to sense or imagina- 
tion} It is not the sensible image of one object, but an 
intelligible relation between many. 

A second important characteristic of all concepts is, that 
they require to be fixed in a representative sign. Tliia 
ebai-act eristic cannot Indeed be determined « priori, from 
the mere notion of the concept as universal, but it may be 
proved to a moral certainty a posteriori, by the inability 
of which in practice every man is conscious, of advancing, 
without the aid of symbols, beyond the individual objects 
of sense or imagination. In the presence of several indi- 
viduals of the same species, the eye may observe points of 
1 Cf. Hamilton on Reid, p. 300. 
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similarity between them ; and in this no symbol is needed ; 
but every feature thus observed is tbe distinct attribute of 
a distinct individual, and, however similar, cannot be i-e- 
gavded as identical. For example; I see lying on the 
table before me a number of shillings of tbe same coinage. 
Examined severally, tbe image and superscription of each 
is un distinguish able from that of its fellow; but, in view- 
ing them side by side, space is a necessary condition of 
my perception ; and the difference of locality is sufficient 
to make them distinct, though similar, individuals.' Tlie 
same is the case with any rejiresentative image, whether 
in a mirror, in a painting, or in the imagination, waking 
or dreaming. It can only be depicted as occupying a cer- 
tain place ; and thus as an individual and the representa- 
tive of an individual. It is true that I cannot say that it 
represents this particular coin rather tban that ; and con- 
sequently it may be considered as the representative of 
all, siiccesswely but not simultaneously. To find a repre- 
sentative which shall embrace all at once, I must divest it 
of the condition of occupying space ;* and this, experience 
assures us, can only be done by means of symbols, verbal 
or other, by which the concept is fixed in the understand- 
ing Such, for exnmple, is a vtibal desciiption of the coin 
in question, which contiins a collection of nttiibutes freed 
fiom the ccndition of locahty, nnd hence fiom all resem- 
blance to an object of sen=c If we substitute Time for 
Spice, the same lemaiks -nill be equiUy applicable to the 
objects of our inteiTnl conaciousntss E^eiy a] petite and 
desiic, e^eiy iffi-dion and volition, is j resented, is an in- 

1 On (h[8 ground Kant refutes Loibnitz s pnnciple of tlio iduiMy of in- 
disctnioLlca, a principle applicable to concepts, but not; to objocis of intu- 

' Compare Herbart, Fsi/cMogie ofe Wissenschaft, 5 ISO. W&-ke, vi. p. 103. 
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dividual state of consciousness, distinguished from every 
other by its relation to a different period of time. States 
in other respects exactly similar may succeed one another 
at regular intervals ; but the hunger which I feel to-day is 
an individual feeling, as numerically distinct from tliat 
whicii I felt yesterday, or that which I shall feel to-mor- 
row, as a shilling lying in my pocket is fi-om a similar 
shilling lying at tlio banli. Wiiei'eas my notion of hunger, 
or fear, or volition, is a general concept, having no relation 
to one period of time rather than to another, and, as sucli, 
requires, like other concejits, a representative sign. 

Language, taking the word in its widest sense, is thus 
indispensable, not merely to the communication, but to 
the formation of Tliought. This doctrine is not unfre- 
quently estimated as tlie correlative or consequent of that 
which derives all knowledge from sensation; an estimnte 
apparently warranted by the association of the two theories 
in the philosophy of Condillac. But it would not be 
difficalt to show that the ultra-sensational jihilosophy is 
that which could most easily dispense with the necessity 
of introducing language at all. Ideas, says Condillac, are 
but transformed sensations ; and iiis disciple, Destutt de 
Tracy, has carried the doctrine to its fullest development 
in llie aphoi-ism penser c'est sentir. But wlio imagines 
language to be essential to sensation ? Or who does not 
see that the introduction of such an instrument for the 
purpose of transforming our sensations implies the exist- 
ence of a mental power which mere sensation can never 
confer? It is only on the supposition that the concept is 
eometliing distinct from and unlike all the products of the 
senses, that the representative symbol becomes necessary. 
Sensation, imagination, and memory, so far as the latter is 
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distinct from thought,' may dispense with its assistance. 
As for the crowDing extravagance of Horne Tooke, who 
ti-'lls us that what are called operations of mind are merely 
operations of language, we have oidy to ask, what makes 
language operate ? It might as reasonably be maintained 
that a cont is not the work of the tailor, but merely of his 
needle. But it is the perpetual error of the sensational 
Echool to confound the indispensable 'condition of a thing 
with the thing itself. Thought is not sensation, though 
the exercise of the senses is a necessary preliminary to that 
of the underetanding. Science is not a well -constructed 
language, as the skill of the painter is not indentical with 
the goodness of his brushes and colore; yet wo mnst 
acknowledge that the power of the artist could neither 
have been acquired nor exhibited, had these necessary 
implements been witliiield. 

The above view of the* relation of thought to language 
is sometimes met by the f llowing dilemma. " Language, 
you say, is essentnl to tho i^ht jet language itself, if not 
of divine o i^m must hate bten thought out by man. 
You must, theiefore le pepaied to defend in its utmost 
rigor the Ii j poti esis of i snpcn at ral origin of speech ; or 
you must allow that its inventor, at least, was a man 
capable of thinking without its aid,"^ To solve this 

' So for, namely, tia it corresponds to the nyfiiiJi, not to the iyd/aniais 
of Aiiatotle. The neglect of this distinction led Condiilac to deny (hot 
brutes have any memory, since they ore destitute of language. Aristotle, 
with more accuracy, allows that memory is common to men and brutes, 
but reminiscence peculiar to the former. See DeMemoria, ch. Q, ^ 33. 

! See Eoussemi, Discoars sar Torigijm de Vin^gaiM paniii les Itommet, 
Premiere ParCie. " Franchissone pour un moment I'espace immense qui 
dut sc trouvcT eiitre le pur etat de □aCurc et le besoin des langnes ; et cher- 
chons, en les supposaut n^cesaaires, comment elles purent o 
s'dlablir. Noovelle difflculte pire encore qae la pr^eedente: < 
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dilemma, we iiGcd not call in aid the curious hypothesis 
of Condillac, who held that the dependence of thought 
on sensation (and by implication on language) was a 
consequence of tho fall of Adam; we need only observe 
what actually taltes place in the formation of language 
and thought among ourselves. To the child learning to 
speak, words are not the signs of thoughts, hut of intuitions; 
the words man and horse do not represent a collection 
of attributes, but are only the name of the individual now 
before him. It is not until the name has been successively 
appropriated to various individuals, that reflection begins 
to inquire into the common features of the class.' Lan- 
guage, therefore, as taught to the infant, is chronologically 
prior to thought and posterior to sensation. In inquii-ing 
how far the same process can account for the invention 
of language, which now takes place in the learning it, the 
real question at issue is simply this : Is the act of giving 
names to individucU objects of seme a thing so completely 
beyond the power of man, created in the full maturity 
of his acuities, that we must suppose a divine Instructor 
performing precisely the same office as is now performed 
for the infant by his mother or his nurse ; teaching him, 
that is, to associate t/iis sound with this sight? This 
question may be answered affirmatively or negatively, but 
in either case it has nothing to do with tho relation of 
language to thought, properly so called.^ 

iommea ont eu besoln de la pnrole pour apprendre h penser, ils ont cu 
blen plus besoin encore <Ja Eavoir panser pour trouver Tart de la pavoie." 

1 See Adam Smith's Conslderatioaa amceming the first Farmalioa iff Lan- 
guages, appended to his Theory of MonU Seniimenls. 

* On this subject, the following remarfta of Maine de Biran are well 
worthj of attention : "Pour qoe ces premiers slgnes donne's devicnnent 
quelquc chose pour I'lndivida qui s'en sert, il faut qn'il les insatue lai- 
mfime une seconde foia par son attiviie' propre, on qu'il y attache an sens. 
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In relation to this question, the reader must bo careful 
not to confuse Language with Articulations. The case 
of tlie deaf and dumb, so often quoted as an instance 
of thought without language, is in this respect ntterly 
irrelevant. Tlie education of these persons consists in the 
substitution of a system of signs addressed to the eye 
or the hand in the place of one addressed to the ear. 
This system performs precisely the same office in relation 
to them that speech performs in the ordinary mental 
development of children : it constitutes, in fact, their 
language. They are thus in no respect an exceptional 
case ; and the whole question has to be considered on 
general, not on special data. I cannot perceive any other 
man's thoughts as they pass in his mind; I can only infer 
their existence by perceptible signs ; and this presupposes 
an established system of communication. The only valid 
method of investigating the relation between thought and 
^eech is to examine the only instances in which both 

Cenxqal pensentqae rhommen'eflt pn jamais invonter lelangnge, si Dicn 
mSme no ie lui eat donui? ou re'vele, ne ine EeniMent pas bicn entendre la 
qne3tlondel'in8titation<lulanj;ago;ilB confondent sans cesso le fond avoc 
los ibrnieB. SuppoBii que Dieu eflt donniS ii I'homme uno languo touto 
faite ou un systcmo parfait de sij-nes articuMs ou ecrlts propres it expri- 
mer loutos ses idees; il s'agissait toiijonrB pour I'liomme, d'attribuer ti 
chaque Eigne sa vaicur ou son sens propre, c'ost^nlire d'instituer veritablo- 
ment ce si^ne avec une inlcntion et dans un but coiifu par I'utro intelli- 
gent, (te menia que I'cnfant instituc lea premiers si^ncs quaud il trans- 
forme los oris qui lui sont donnds par la nature en ve'rltablea signes do 
nSclamo. 

" La difficnlto du probftme psychologlqnc, qui conElste i, determinor !es 
facultfe qui ont dfl coneourlr i Tinstitiition dn premier lanipiee, snbsista 
done la mome, soil quo lea si^'nes qui sont la forme et comrae Ic mati!- 
riol lie ce langa^'e aient e'le' donnds oa re'vele'a par I.t, snprBme intelligence, 
Eoit qu'ils nicnt 6t6 invcnttfa par I'iiommc ou euggiJres pnr Ics id^s ou les 
sentimens dont ils soul I'oxpi'esaion."— WouueSes Camida-atio'os sur lea rap- 
ports da physique et da tnanU de Vhomme, p. 93. 
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elements are presented, the operations of itiy own eon- 
sijioiisiiess. Accepting ivliat is there given in combination, 
I must en<3eav(ir by analysis to ascertain how much of 
the compound phenomenon is necessary, and Iioiv much 
accidental. 

The concept, as thus described, is the characteristic 
feature of Thought proper, as distinguished from other 
facts of consciousness : and the thinking process may be 
adequately defined as the act of knowing or judging of 
things iy means of cowce^jfs.^ It remains to inquire what, 
according to this definition, must be the limits within 
which Thought is o])erative, and what, consequently, will 
be the distinguishing character of its laws. 

Thought is only operative within the field of possible 
experience ; *'. e., upon such objects as can be presented in 
an actual intuition or I'epi-esented in an imaginaiy one. 
For the concept is the result of data furnished by intui- 
tion; and -its legitimacy, as an object of thought, must be 
tested by reference to the same data. It is true that the 
concept itself, as such, cannot be presented intuitively; 
but it must contain no attributo which is incompatible 
with the intuitive presentation of its object. The concept 
is not itself individual, but it must comprcbi-nd such 
attributes as are capable of individualization, such is cin 
coexist in an object of intuition. The notion of a tinngle, 



1 " Der Verstnnd iibcrliaiipt knnn als ein Vermd^en zu □ the Icn i or 
gcstcllt wcrdcii. Dcnn er 1st nach dem. Obigcn ein Vermiif^n a\ knk n 
Detikcn. ist daa Erkomilnisi (lurch B^riftb." Kant, Kritik dtr rem Yer i 
(p. 70). An exact adherent of Kant would regard tho definition gltcn In 
the test as taulologlcal; for with him the provlnees of Thought and Juds 
mi^Ht arc coiixtcnsire, and all Jndsmont requires concepts. Bnl as In the 
following remarks the province of juitjipncnt Is extended bcjond that of 
thought, tbe limllalion becomes necessftry. 
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as a rectilinear figure of tliroe sides, does not itself contain 
the attributes of equilateral, isosceles, or scalene ; but it is 
capable of being combined with any one of tbe three in a 
perceived or imagined figure. But a rectilinear figure of 
two sides is, by the application of the same test, shown 
to be no concept at all. So long as we merely miito the 
attributes in speech, without attempting to combine them 
in an individual object, we may not be awai-e that we are 
talking nonsense ; the attempt to imagine the figure shows 
at once tbe incompatibility of the attributes. This, then, 
is the criterion of positive tliinking. A form of words, 
uniting attributes not presentable in an intuition, is not 
the sign of fi thought, but of tbe negation of ail thiniiing. 
Conception must thus be carefully distinguished, as well 
from mere imagination, as from a mere understanding 
of the meaning of words.' Combinations of attributes 
logically impossible may be expressed in language per- 
fectly intelligible. There is no difiiculty in undei-standing 
the meaning of the pliraae bilineur figure, or iron-gold. 
The language is intelligible, thougli the object is incon- 
ceivable. On tbe other hand, though all conception 
implies imagination, yet all imagination does not imply 
conception. To have a valid conception of a horse, I 
must not only know the meaning of the several attributes 
constituting the definition of the animal, but I must also 
be able to combine those attributes in a representative 



' Tlioso have been confounded by others bi^idos Rcid. Tlius Aldrieh, 
after defiuing Simple Apprehension as nudits rei canceptus iniellectiiiiis, pro- 
ceeds : " Si quis dixerit Trinngalum irgwioleruia esse aqniangulum, possum 
ApprehensEone Simpliei incompiesa inteiligcra quid sibi vtlint singuia 
Oratioiiis bujus vocabnla." Appreiiension in lliis sense is not a logiciii 
proeesa at aii, and is not goTcrncd by any of tlio laws of logical thinliing. 
— Cf. Hamiiton on Reid, p, 3T7. 
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image; that is, to indimdualUe them. This, ho wove r, is 
not more imagination, it is imagination relatively to a 
concept. I not only seo as it were the image with the 
mind's eye, but I also think of It as a horse, as possessing 
the attributes of a given concept, ancl called by a name 
expressive of them. But mere imagination is possible 
without any sueh relation. Without any effort to recall 
an object by means of its distinctive attributes, I may 
be passively conscious of the continuance, in a weaker 
state, of a sensible or otherwise intuitive impression, when 
the object which gave rise to it is no longer present. This 
is the Imagination which is described by Aristotle as a 
&in€l of weak sensation^ and as sensitive imagination.^ 
When coupled with a consciousness of the past existence 
of the impression which it repi-esents, it forms the Memory, 
as distinguished from the ^Reminiscence, of Aristotle.' This 
kind of imagination does not in itself involve a distinction 
or couiparisou of presentations : it is compatible with an 
ignorance or foi'getfulncss of the existence of any presen- 
tations, save the one represented by the image. Concep 
tion, on the other hand, in its lowest degree, implies at 
least a comparison and distinction of this from tliat. 
When exhibited, as for its ultimate verification it nnist 
be, in the construction of an individual image answerino- 
to the genei-a! notion, it is still an act of thought, rather 
than of intuition; and when coupled with the conscions 
effort to recall a past impression, it answera in sonic 
degree to the Reminiscence of Aristotle.* 

^»!n",ni.ll. » Be Memoria, e. 1. 

in^'ht proper, notion, poncrpt, etc, may coin- 
represcntatlon proper, imiige, ete. Tlic iwo 
general notion; for we cannot represent Man 
actual image wlthont Indlyittualizing tho nniveraal; and 
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Conception, where it docs not coincide with imagination, 
impUes imagination as tlic test of its vnhdity. To form 
the notion of a class as distinguished from an individual, I 
must emancipate tlie attributes of whicli I am conscious 
from their connection with a definite time and place, and 
tliis, as has been already observed, requires the intervention 
of language. The consciousness of a general notion is thus 
an instance of symbolical as distinguished from intuitive 
knowledge ;' and the act of Conception, viewed apart fi-om 
Imagination, could only consist in the enumeration, by 
means of verbal or other symbols, of the different parts 
constituting a given notion.^ But the symbol, though in- 

thus contradiction emeiges. But in the Indhidaal, say Socrates or Bn- 
cepluans, they do coinc[de; for I see no valid ground why we shonld not 
Oiink, in tho strict senso of the word, or conceive the individuals which we 
rfpresfljif."— Sir W, Hnmiiton, Discussions, p. 13. The Eeminlacenco of 
Aristotle will Include this kind of imagiimtlon undor it, as the lost step of 
tEio process. 

• This distinction is due to Leibnitz. Sec his Medilatloaes de Cogaillone, 
Verilate, et Ida's, Opera, cd. Erdmann, p. 79. 

" " III cogaitione si/itiholica prima mentis operatio obsdcitur nxeaslone cdcd6- 
Klorit-m, net aiionim si(/norum, qiiibas ea indigitanlur guoi nob'oaem ret dislinc- 
lam ingrediuntar. Etcnim in cognitionc symboiica tsjitummodo vorblB 
cnunciamns qnie in ideis conOnentur, vel aJlis signis eadom rcpcicsenta^ 
mns, ideas vero Ipsas vcrlJis aut slgnis aliis indigitfttaa non intnenjur. 
Quare cnm in cognitionc intnitiva prima mentis operatio absolvatnr si 
uttontionom successive in idea rci ad en dirigimns qtuc notionem dislinc- 
tam generis rel epeciei ingredinntur, singula autcm hiec ennnciahiiia sint, 
adcoque vocabulis vel signis aiiis indigitaii possint; in cogiiilione symboi- 
ica prima mentis operatio absolvl debet reconsione vocahnloriim, vel tcp- 
r^sentatione nlioram signonim, quibns ea dcnotantur, qnco notionem rei 
distiuetftm ingrodiuntur. Itn prima mentis operatio in cognltione symboi- 
ica acboris ftbsotvitur, si dicimns vegitabiie, quod ex tnineo, ramis, surcn- 
iis et foiiis constat; otcnim sigiiUtlm roconscmua verba quibos ea indigi- 
tantnrqnio in arborihus tanquara communia distingnimus, consequcntcr 
quD) notionem aiboris in genere, quatenua distineta est, ingredinntur. 
Non antom Jam nobis iinajstio est, utram notio distincia & 
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dispensable aa an instrument of thouglit, lends itself -with 
equal facility to every combination, and thus furnishes no 
1 by which we can distinguish between sense and 
;, between the conceivable and the inconceivable. 
A. round square, or a bilinear Jiffure, is, as a form of 
speech, quite as possible, as a straight liite, or an equilateral 
triangle. The mere juxtaposition of words does not indi- 
cate the possibility or impossibility of the corresponding 
notion, until we attempt to construct in imnghiation an in- 
dividual object in accordance with it. Till tliis criterion is 
applied, the act of conception is lather a substitute for 
consciousness than a mode of consciousness itself. The 
sign IS substituted for the thing signified ; a step which 
consideiably facilitates the performance of complex opera- 
tions of thought, hut in the same proportion endangers the 
Icgical accumty of each successive stop ; since we do not, 
in eith stop to \eufy our signs. Words, as thus employed, 
ic cinble ^^ebralc^l symbols, which, during the process of 
a long cilculation ive combine in various relations to each 
othei without it the moment thinking of the original sig- 
nificition aiisigned to each. But those who, on this ac- 
count, w ould leduce the whole of thought to an algebraical 
computation o^ctlojk the most important feature, the ver- 
ificition, nameh of the i-esult, according to the logical 
conditions of conception, after the algebraical process is 
iuiiahe 1 It mij be convenient, in the course of a compli- 
cate I reisomng to issume the logical accuracy of the sub- 



n qne dctorm nata atqno oratione Isfa talis notio Bignlficefur, ut \\xc detl- 
n non s to o insemre possit. Sufllcit cnim liic ca sigillatlm cnnnci»rt 
qiiie ineiicc nb idea iv\ sepamntur, dum. dtstlncie nobitt |reniis vel spociem 
repi'icscntare conamur. Penilct cnim co;^ltlo syrabollca nb intnitiva, 
quam Eiipponit et od quam rcfcrtur. Qnloiiuid Igllur buic dccst, idem 
ettom ill! deesso debut. "— Wolf, Psychotogia Eiapirka, 4 328. 
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ordinate paits, and to employ their respective symbols on 
this assumption. But what the concept gains in flexibility 
it loses in distinctness; and the logical and algebraical 
perfections are thus in an inverse ratio to each other. It 
therefore becomes necessary, at the end of the process, to 
submit the result to the lo^cal test, to which each step has 
been tacitly supposed to conform ; that of the possible co- 
existence of the several attributes in an individual object.' 

The above remarks will necessitate some modification 
of the doctrines ordinarily taught in logical treatises con- 
cerning general notions, or, as they are commonly though 
not very happily called, abstract ideas. We are told that 
the mind examines a number of individual objects, agi-ce- 
ing in some features and differing in others, that it sepa- 
rates the points in which they agree from those in which 
they difier, and mahes, of the former only, an abstract idea 
or general notion, wliich is indifferently applicable to ail 
the individuals from which it was derived, and by virtue 
of which they are all called by a common name. 

The reality of this process of Abstraction,^ and of the 

1 "Plermnqne, prsesertim in analysi loiiRiore, non totnm simul naturam 
rel [ntuemor, sed rcrum loco sfgnla utimur, quorum explicntionem in prie- 
senti aliqua cogitations compendii causa solemus prislermittere, scientes, 
ant credentee no9 earn habere in potestate : ita cum ehiliogonum, bou pol)'- 
gonam mille lequalium laterum cogito, non semper naturajn lateris, et 
icqualitaCis, et millenani (sen cubi a denario) considero, sed vocabulis istis 
(quorum sensa obscucc soltom, ntque imporfecte raenti obversatur) in 
anlmo ntor loco idcarnni, quas de iis halbeo, quoniam mcmini mo si^lAca- 
tlonem Istorum vocahulorum Imbere, expliimtionem autem nunc jndico 
necessariam non esse; qualem cogitationem cieoam, vel etiam sjmholicam 
appellace solco, qoa et in Algebra, et In Arlthmelica ntimiir, Imo fere 
ulUqne."— Leibnitz, Me^faliones de CogniUooe, Veritate el Ideis. 

* Drohisch observes tint the term AbstriKtim Is nacd sometimes in n 
paychological. soniotimes in a logical sense. In the fonner, we are said 
to abstract the attention IVom certain distinctive features of objects pre- 
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idea to which it is sapposed to give rise, has been matter 
of considerable controversy among modern philosophers. 
Bishop Berkeley, and subsequently Hume, denied alto- 
gether the possibility of such an operation, on the following 
grounds. The general idea of a triangle, it was argued by 
Locke,' is an imperfect idea, wherein parts of several differ- 
ent and inconsistent ideas are put together. As limited to 
no particular kind of triangle, but comprehending all, it 
mast be neither oblique, nor rectangle, neither equilateral, 
equicmral, nor scalene, but all and none of these at once. 
The abstract Idea, as thus described, Berkeley easily per- 
ceived to be self-contradictory, and the doctrine suicidal. 
" I have a faculty," he says, " of imagining or representing 
to myself the ideas of those particular things I have per- 
ceived,, and of variously compounding and dividing them. 
I can imagine a man with two heads, or the upper parts of 
a man joined to the body of a horee. I can consider the 
hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself abstracted or sepa- 
rated from the rest of the body. But then, whatever hand 
or eye I imagine, it must have some particular shape and 
color. Likewise the idea of man that I frame to myself 
must be either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a straight 
or a crooked, a tall or a low, or a middle-sized man. To 
be plain, I own myself able to abstract in one sense, as 
when I consider some particular parts or qualities separa- 
ted from others, with which though they are united in 
some object, yet it is possible they may really exist without 

eented {absiraherc a SiS^entiU). In the latter, we are said to aTistract cer- 
t^n portions of « f-iven concept ilura the remainder (ahstralierf dijfraitias). 
The former sense must l>e understood hero, where we are considering the 
mental process by which concepts are formed. To the Iatt«r, as a con- 
scious process of thonght, the following remarks do not apply. 
1 Essan, book iv. cli. 7, i 9. 
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tbem. But I ileny that I can abstract one from another, 
or conceive sepai-ately, those qualities which it is impossi- 
ble should exist so separated ; or that I can fi'arne a gen- 
eral notion by abstracting from particulars in the manner 
aforessnd."' 

" It is, I know," continues the Bishop, " a point much in- 
sisted on, that ail knowledge and demonstration are about 
universal notions, to which I fully agree : but then it doth 
not appear to me that those notions are formed by ahstruc- 
tion in the manner premised ; universality, so far as I can 
comprehend, not consisting in the absolate, positive nature 
or conception of anything, but in the relation it bears to 
the particulara signified or i-epresented by it : by virtue 
whereof it is that things, names, or notions, being in their 
own nature particular, ave rendei-ed universal. Thus when 
I demonstrate any proposition concerning triangles, it is to 
be supposed that I have in view the universal idea of a 
triangle ; which ought not to be understood as if I could 
frame an idea of a triangle which was neither ccjnilateral, 
nor scalene, nor equicrural. But only that the particular 
triangle I consider, whether of this or that sort it matters 
not, doth equally stand for and represent all rectilinear tri- 
angles whatever, and is in that sense universal. .... 
Though the idea I have in view whilst I make the demon- 
stration be, for instance, that of an isosceles rectangular 
triangle, whose si^es are of a determinate length, I may 
nevertheless be certain it extends to all other rectilinear 
triangles, of what sort or bigness soever ; and that, be- 
cause neither ^be right angle, nor the equality, nor deter- 
minate length of the sides, are at all concerned in the 
demonstration. It is true, the diagram I have in view in- 
cludes all these particulara ; but then there is not the least 
' Prim^plei qf Human Kiioaiedge, Introduction, 4 x. 
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mention made of them in the proof of the proposition. . . . 
And here it must be acknowledged, that n man may con- 
sider a figure merely as triangular, without attending to 
the particular qualities of the angles or relations of the 
sides. So far he may abstract : but this will never prove 
that he can frame an abstract general inconsistent idea of 
a triiiiigle."^ On the otlier hand, it was argued by Reid, 
that if a man may consider a figure simply as triangular, 
withotit attending to the particular qualities of the angles 
or relations of the sides, he mnst have some conception of 
this object of his consideration ; for no man can consider a 
thing which he does not conceive. He has a conception, 
therefore, of a triangular figure, merely as such ; and this 
is all that is meant by an abstract general conception of a 

In this controversy, the question has been needlessly 
confused by the vague and inaccurate use of terms. Jdea 
has been indifferently employed, by modern philosophers, 
to denote the object of thought, of imagination, and even 
(under the representative hypothesis) of perception.* Con- 
ception, again, has not been sufficiently distinguished, on 
the one side, from imagination, and, on the other, from a 
mere understanding of the meaning of words; and too 
little attention baa been paid to the office of language, 
both as a substitute for consciousness, and as contributing 
to the distinctness of consciousness itself It is not strictly 

• PriiKiplet of Human Kmioledge, Introdnclion, H xv. xvi. 

* liiWtertuoJ Poii-ers, 5ssay v. ch. 6. 

» As It la sometimes convenient to have a general term indifferently 
applicable to any otijcct of internal consclousnesE, I have (n the present 
work occasionally availed myself In this extent of the term Id(a, rejcet- 
Ing, however, the representative idea of pciception. But the term has 
been avoided wherever It is noccssarj to dhitinguish between two different 
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coiTcct to say that the individual alone is perceived first, 
and the general uotion formed from it by abstraction ; for, 
without the assistance of the general notion, the indi- 
viduals themselves and tbeir several parts could not be 
distinguished from each other. If I am to form a general 
notion of man by examining the individuals Peter, James, 
and John, and separating the accidents in which they 
differ from the essential points in which tboy agree, it is 
clear that I must previously have formed general notions 
of the parts thus separated from each othei'. In order to 
separate, by an act of thought, the figiu-e common to a 
number of men from tbe accidents of stature, complexion, 
etc., pecuhar to each, I must first be able to forni distinct 
notions of the human figure on the one side, and »f the 
several fetatui-es, complexions, etc., on tlie other. Abstrac- 
tion thus presupposes conception, no less than conception 
pi-esupposes absti'action ; and we have stiil to learn how 
either process can be a preliminaiy condition to the other. 
The fact is, that our earliest consciousness is neither 
of the individual discerned as an individual, nor of the 
univereal discerned as an universal, but of a confused 
mixture of tlie two, which it requires a further develop- 
ment of thought to analyze into tbe one or the other,' 
Whatever we perceive occupies a definite position in time 
and space; it is seen noto and here/ so far it is an indi- 
vidual. But position in time and space does not constitute 
a mark by which this individual can be distingnished fi-om 
that ; I cannot by these i-elations alone determine whether 
the object seen now and here is or is not the same indi- 
vidual that was formerly seen elsewhere. To discern the 
individual as such or tbe universal as such, I must by an 

' Sue Sir W. Hamilton's LixluTfs on Metophyska, p. 497. 
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act of thought discern certain attributes as characteristic 
of one, and certain others as common to many ; and ttiis 
power of discernment is gradually imparted to each of us 
in practice by the use of language, in which our earliest 
abstractions are given to us already made. In this gradual 
formation of distinct thought from confused intuition, it 
may in one sense indeed be eaid that our knowledge of the 
class is prior to that of the individual. For resemblances 
are noticed earlier than differences ; ' and the names dis- 
tinctive of individuals are at firet associated only with 
their general features. " Children," says Aristotle, " at flret 
call all men father, and all women mother, but afterwards 
they distinguish one person from another." ^ By degrees 
the individual attributes are discerned and separated from 
the generic ; but in the first instance the name is applied 
to different objects before we have learned to analyze the 
growing powers of speech and thought, to ask what we 
mean by each severa! use of this or that appellation, and 
to con-ect and fix; the signification of words at flret used 
vaguely and obscui-ely. Such is the actual sei'vice per- 
formed by language in the education of mankind under 
the existing conditions of social intercoui-se. What was 
the origin of language itself and how far the same descrip- 
tion will apply to the mental development of the first man, 
is matter rather of ingenious conjecture than of scientifio 
explanation. 

Berkeley, tliereforo, was clearly right in denying the 
existence of any such process of Abstraction as that 
described by Locke. The error of the latter consisted 

on this point is the source of most of the difficulties 
iflsea 10 find in accounlini; for the origin of e^ncral 
mpiflga ft-om the names given to indlviduais. 
s Phyt. Ausc. 1. 1. 
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in regarding Abstraction as a positive act of tliouglit, 
instead of the mere negation of tJiouglit, Abstraction is 
nothing more tiiaii non-attention to certain parts of an 
object: we do not positively tliink of a triangle as neither 
equilateral, isosceles, nor scalene ; but we think of the 
figure as composed of three sides, without asking the 
question whether those sides are equal or nnequal. But, 
on the other hand, Berkeley, in maintaining that all 
notions are in their own natni'e particular, has overlooked 
the fact that thought, and language as tho instrument 
of thought, is necessary to distinguish the particular aa 
particular, no less than the universal as univeraal ; and 
that we are thus enabled, partially in intuitive and wholly 
in symbolical cognition, to discern generic attributes, and 
to constitute them an object of conception, withont being 
conscious of the pai'ticulai-s by wliicli they are accom- 
panied. Berkeley is right in denying that we can imagine 
the universal entirely apart from the particular, but, owing 
to the vague significance of the word idea, he seems to 
speak of imagination as if it were coextensive with con- 
ception. In symbolical cognition, the latter process may 
be earned on apart from the formci', subject, however, as 
has been already observed, to the condition of being 
tested as valid or invalid by the power of imagining a 
corresponding object. This distinction has been clearly 
indicated by Berkeley in another of his works ;^ and perhaps 
his whole discussion needs only a more exact distinction 
between the perception of individuals in time and space 
and the recognition of them by their peculiar attributes, to 
render it philosophically unexceptionable. 

In speaking of Imagination as the tost of Conception, 
we do not accede to the ultia-sonsationalism of Condjllac, 



1 Mmite PhOoeejpher, Dial. vii. ^ 8. 
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nor even to the modified doctrine of Laromiguifei'e, who 
(Iciivcs from the senses the whole matter of our knowl- 
edge. JtuUuidualize your concepts, does not mean sensa- 
tionalize them, unless the senses are the only sources of 
presentation. If I am immediately conscious, for example, 
of an exercise of will, as an individual act taking place 
within me, the phenomena of volition become a distinct 
class of presentations, cooi-dinate with, not subordinate to, 
those of the senses, and capable, like them, of being repre- 
sented by the imagination and tliought upon by the under- 
standing. If I am conscious of emotions of joy or sorrow, 
of anger or fear, existing as present individual states of 
mind, distinct fi'om sensible impressions, these, in like 
manner, must be considered as data for thought, furnished 
by intuition. If, on the perception of certain individual 
acts performed by myself or by another, I am immediately 
conscious of an idea of right or wrong ; I have again a 
distinct class of intuitions, simple and undefinable, tlie 
laws and common features of which may furaish matter 
of further reflection, but the existence of which, as indi- 
vidual ficts, is the indispensable condition of all moral 
speculation. 

The possibility, therefore, of any branch of scientific in- 
quiry depends upon tlie psychological question. Mow many 
preaentative faadtiea has man?' Every such faculty may 

' In spenhin^ of the liumnn mind as possi^ssing a. plurality of fiiciTllieii, 
It Is perhaps hardly neccasuiy to protoat against the inisititerpreiafion of 
this lans;nage, as if It implied tiiat those facnlties were distinct and inde- 
pendent portions of the mind, like the separate members of the body. 
Sir W. Hamilton (Lectured on Metaphysics, Lect. xx.) has shovm that the 
contrary opinion has been the one generally prevalent, that the vast ma- 
jority of philosophers have either openly asserted or silently assumed 
that the faculties of mind are nothing more than modes in which the sim- 
ple indirisiMe principle of thought may act and exist. As thus explained, 
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furnish distinct materials for thought. Physical Science 
is possible, if the senses present us with material phenom- 
ena ivhoso relations and laws thought may investigate. 
Moral Science is possible, If we are presented with the 
fact of moral approbation and disapprobation of this or 
that action, in itself, and for its own sake ; and the ques- 
tion for thought to investigate is, Whence do these feelings 
arise, and on what laws are they dependent ? jEsthetical 
Science is again possible as a distinct branch of inquiry, 
if the emotions arising from the contemplation of beauty 
in the woiks of nature or of art can be shown to be dis- 
tinct from any communicated by their mei-e relation to 
the senses. And Jletapliysica must submit to the same 
criterion. Rational Cosmology and Rational Psychology 
are possible, only if Matter and Mind, as distinct from 
their several phenomena, can be shown to be in any way 
presented, as the object of an immediate intuition. 

This distinction between the presentations of intuition 
and the representations of thought, which is thus the key 
to all the most valuable ipj lications of Psjclolc^ h 
intimated with more or less accuncy in the wiitings of 
several modem philosopheia The often quoted j assise 
of Locke, in which the operations of thought are com 

the term is anobject enable It may be that in mcntil as 1 i hj ica! 
mechanics, we linow forM only from its olfe ts but t e cons on n s 
of distinct effects will then form the real basis of Pii choloRV The fac 
ultics may then lie retained as a eon-ven ent method of cla sificat on pro 
yided the hingnage is prop rir explained an I no more ib attribute 1 to 
them than is warranted by consciousness. The same consciousness which 
tells me that seeing is distinct from hearing, tella me also liiat volition 
is distinct fi-om both ; and to speaii of the faculty of will does not nccea- 
sarlly imply more than the consciousness of a distinct class of mcniiil 
phenomena. No one bat an advocate of the grossest materialism could 
understand sucli an expression as implying numerically distinct organs 
of mind, as of body. 
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pared to tho productions of art, furnishes in this respect, 
■when understood in ita proper latitude, an u ne Keep lion m- 
ble description of tlie respective provinces of the intuitive 
and discursive faculties. " It is not in the power of the 
most exalted wit, or enlarged uoderetanding, by any quick- 
ness or variety of thought, to invent or frame one new 
simple idea in the mind. The dominion of man, in this 
little world of his own understanding, being much the 
same as it is in the great world of visible things ; wherein 
his power, however managed by art and skill, reaches no 
farther than to compound or divide the materials that are 
made to his hand; but can do nothing towards the making 
the least particle of new matter, or destroying one atom 
of what is already in being,'" The Ideas of Sensation 
and Ideas of Sefection of the s.ame philosopher, however 
unfortunate may be the original choice of terms, and how- 
ever inconsistent then- subscqueut employment, point cor- 
rectly enough to the two great sources of external and 
intei-nal intuition.' A further step in accuracy is gained 
in the Impressions and Ideas of Ilutne, though the dis- 
tinction loses most of its value in his hands by the absurd 
ground of distinction which he has laid down between 
them, and hy the unfortunate metaphor which declai-es 
every idea to he an image of an impression.^ I&mt, who 

■ Essay, b. ii. ch. 2 h 3- 

s Befledion, in consistency with etrmology, onght to hove been limitod 
to the operations of thought; in which sense we can rtfltct upon sensible 
olyects as upon ail other things. Locke only escapes tram Ecld s eritl- 
eism on this point by using reflection improperly as Stewart has ob- 
served, OS synonymona with [internal] consciousness This use of the 
term, however, is not peculiar to Locke. Sto S r ^H Himilton s Lectarea 
oa Metaphysks, pp, 163, 406. 

s According to Hume, IJoas and Impressions differ from each other only 
in their different degrees of force and vivacity; and belief he defines as 
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took up the diBCUssion where Hume left it, with the ad- 
vantage of a new philosophical language, unencumbered 
with the associations of earlier sysleras, is the earliest phi- 
losopher whose writings have disentangled the confusion 
UDiversally following on the use of the term idea, and 
exhibited this most important distinction with any de<'ree 
of accuracy and precision." It is one of the most valuable 
principles of the Critical Philosophy, that the understand- 
ing has nopower of intuition; a principle which does not, 
however, necessitate the adoption of the Kantian division 
of the mental faculties, nor even the determination of the 
question, whether the mind possesses numerically distinct 
faculties at all. It simply means, that the act of Thought 
cannot create its own object : that, being mediate and rep- 
resentative, it requires to be based on an immediate and 
presentative fact of consciousness. 

It cannot therefore be maintained that the senses are 
the sole criteria of truth and of reality, unless 



a lively idea associated with a present Impression;" a doclrino which 
almost juslifies iho sarcastic application of Eeid, " it will follow, that the 
Idea of a lion is a lion of less strength and vivacity. And hence may 
arise a very important quostlon, whether the idea of a lion may not tear 
m pieces and deronr the ideas of sheep, oxen, and horses, and even of 
men, women, and children." 

I In this respect, nothing can be more unfair than Stewart's sneers at 
the obscurity and new technical language of Kant. The philosophical 
terms of English and French writers are derived fVom the same source, 
and subject to the same varieties of application. The purism of German 
writers has given to all subsequent thinkers the inestimable ndianiugo of 
contemplating the same thoughts under a new phraseology, and with new 
associations of eiymology and metaphor; an advantage which no one has 
appreciated more highly, or explained more happily, than Stewart himself 
on another occasion. As it is impossible to comply csaclly with the pro 
rept of Locke, to judge of ideas in (heuiselves, their names bcin-' wholly 
laid aside, tlie next best course is, to examine them, as far as ^ssible 
through the medium of two independent languaeos. 
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in defiance of all consciousness, that there exist no im- 
mediate mental phenomena, but those communicated by 
fipnsation. Any one presentation is as true and as real as 
any other. Falsehood and unreality can only begin with 
thought. The immediate judgment of presentation, that 
I am at this moment conscious of a certain object, is 
equally true as regards any class of presentations. Un- 
reality, in this case, can only consist in the distinctness of 
one class of presentations from another, which latter we 
have arbitrarily selected as the test of reality ; and false- 
hood, in the assertion of the identity of distinct classes, or 
of the distinctness of identical ones. But such a, selec- 
tion or assertion involves an act of thought ; it is a 
judgment concerning intuitions as classified under certain 
concepts. If I choose arbitrarily to select the senses as 
the sole test of reality, the phantasms of imagination are 
so far unreal ; but their unreality implies no more than 
that they are not perceived by the senses. If I sny, "A 
centaur exists as an image in my mind, therefore it exists 
in nature," the assertion is false, because, by an act of 
thought, I judge that to be an object of possible sense, 
which is only given to me as an object of imagination : 
its reality in relation to the latter faculty remaius un- 
disturbed. 

This view of the reality of all presentations, as such, 
could not indeed be consistently held by the advocates of 
a representative theory of perception. If, in all intuition, 
I am immediately conscious only of certain ideas or modi- 
fications of my own mind, I am reduced to the alternative, 
either of disbelieving the existence of an external world 
altogether, or of drawing a distinction between such ideas 
as are representative and indicate the existence of objects 
without my mind, and such as are purely imaginary and 
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have no objective reality cori'espon<ling.' The former will 
then be <iiistingui3hed as real, tho latter as unreal presenta^ 
tioiis. But i{, in perception, I am immediately and pie- 
sentatively conscious of a no«-e^o (and such is the soundest 
view, both in common sense and in pbUosophy), the repre- 
sentative idea and its supposed claim to superior reality 
vanishes altogether. Every presentation is real in itself 
some as immediately informing me of the existence of 
status of my own mind, others as immediately informing 
me of the existence of objects without; and my judgment 
about each is equally true when I assert it to be what it 
is, and equally false when I assert it to be what it is not. 
In this respect, the philosophers of the school of Common 
Sense have not always consistently adhered to their fun- 
damental principle, in the distinction which they have 
drawn between perception and imagination.^ 

But though it is not true that the whole matter of 
knowledge is furnished by the senses, it cannot be denied 
that it is entirely furnished by the presentative /acuities. 
And this may throw some light on a distinction, concern- 
ing which there frequently exists considerable confusion, 
the distinction between what are, Taguely enough, termed 
poailiae and negative ideas. A positive intuition is one 
which has been presented to us in actual consciousness, 
real or imaginaj-y : a positive concept is one whose com- 
ponent paits are capable of being so presented in combi- 
nation, A negative concept, on the other hand, which 
is in fact no concept at all, is the attempt to realize in 

1 See Locke, Essaj/, b. iv. ch. 4, ^ 3— la. 

^ See Keid, Inq'tir;/, ch. ii. ^ 3, nnd tho antagonist remarks of Stewart, 
Eleiaaits, yol. i. ch. 3. Both discussions might have hccn cleared of KOma 
confusion by deferniining accurately what is meant by reality in Presen- 
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thought those combinations of attributes of which no 
corresponding intuition is possible. The inability may bo 
absolute or relative, owing to the general limitations of all 
human consciousness, or to peculiar deficiencies in the 
ospeilence of this or that individual. Thus a blind man 
may bo said to hayo a negative idea of color, when he 
attempts to supply the defects of his experience by anal- 
ogy from other sensations; as in the case mentioned by 
Xocke, of the man who supposed the color of scarlet to 
resemble the sound of a trumpet." But in like manner 
any man, though in the full possession of his faculties, can 
only negatively conceive those simple ideas ^ which have 
never been actaally presented in their proper intuition. 
The nature of tho presentation will of course depend upon 
the faculty to which that class of intuitions belongs. If I 
have never seen objects of any other color than white and 
red, I have a positive idea of these, a negative idea of 
blue and yellow. If I had all my lifetime been subject 
to coercion, and ha'd never performed an act of volition, 
I should have a negative idea of free agency. If I had 
never in my life found my volition opposed, I should have 
a negative idea of coercion. As it is, I have a positive 
idea of both. I desire to thrust my arm out in open space, 
and my desire is carried into effect. Here is the positive 
consciousness of freedom. I try to thrust it through a 
wall, and am resisted. Here is the positive consciousness 



» Essay, b. iii, ch. 4, 5 U. 

5 By amjAe ideas are meant the immcdiata objects of sensation or reflec- 
tion in Locke's sense of (he terms, such as color and sounil, whieh con be 
apprehended only by actual sight or heating; perception and volition, 
which can. be Itnown only tiy the actual eKperience of self-consciousness. 
Complex notions may be formed from these by an act of pure imagina- 
tion, but the elements mnst be given beforehand. Compare Locke, I. c 
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of coercion.' When Locke declared infinite space and 
infinite duration to be negative ideas, he was riglit, if 
we grant his hypothesis of their origin. The foi-nier he 
derived from sensation ; and all the spaee 'which we can 
actually perceive by the senses is finite : the latter lie 
derived fi'om reflection; and every duration which we 
have personally experienced is finite also. Those who do 
not accede to his conclusion ground their dissent on a 
denial of his premises.^ The language in which the con- 
cept is expressed is in this respect altogether indifierent. 
We may speak of the same act as voluntary, or not con- 
strained, as compulsory, or not voluntary. The test of 
its positive or negative character is to be found in the 
question. Has it ever been realized in an intuitive pre- 
sentation ? 

Those ideas whose neg.itive character depends merely 
on the deficienues of individual experience, and which 
may therefore be described as accidentally or relatively 
negative, are beyond the consideration of pure Logic, or 

' Some philosophers represent the Moa of frewtom as a negatiye one. 

Thus Kant IS^OitstehTe, p. 28, eU. Schnbert) and Fichfe (ETn'h'fc aller Qffea- 
harung, ^ 2] describe it as merei; an absence of the feeling of compulsion. 
This description would be correct, if me had never peribrmed an act in 
our lives except under toercloQ. As rt is, the idea, of freedom is as posi- 
llvc as Ihat of restraint, both being at different limes presented in actual 

le same Is Ihe case with beat and cold, good and evil, 
:r pairs of contraries, each of which, as a phenomenon of con- 

isitlvo as the other. What may be their respective rela- 
tions 10 a transccndentHl cause beyond the sphere of consciousness, we 
have no means of dotermining. 

= See Cousin, HisMire ds la PbHosophi'!, lefon xviii. On the other hand, 
Locke's conclusion is supported, though on different grounds, by Sir W. 
Hamilton, Discumovs, p. 605, who shows that an absolutely first nnit of 
Space or Time, and an infinite eistcnt of either, are both equally Inconceiv- 
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pure Metaphysics, wliicli deal only with tliose conditions 
of thought which ave common to all mankind. Hence the 
only negative ideaa with which the logician or metaphysi- 
cian as such is concerned, are those which arise from an 
attempt to transcend the conditions of all human thought. 
If the human mind is subject to laws and limitations 
which it is unable to transgress by any effort of thought 
(and that this is the case will be shown at a further stage 
of our inquiry), there will arise in relation to these a class 
of notions which may be distinguished as essentiaUy or 
absolutely negative. Such negative notions, however, most 
not be confounded with the absence of all mental activity. 
They imply at once an attempt to think, and a failure in 
that attempt.' The language by which such notions are 
indicated is not like a word in an unknown tongue, which 
excites no corresponding affection in the mind of the 
hearer : it indicates a relation, if only of difference, to 
that of which we are positively conscious, and a conse- 
quent effort to pass from one to the other. Thus, if it be 
true that the infinite is not a positive object of human 
thought, it will not follow that the word is to us wholly 
tinraeaning. We may attempt to separate the condition 
of finiteness from our conception of a given object, though 
the i-esult may ultimately involve a self-contradiction. We 
may attempt in tike manner to conceive a space enclosed 
by two straight lines, and it is not till after the attempt 
has been made that ^ve become aware that the expression 
bilinear figure admits of no corresponding notion. And it 
may frequently happen, owing to the use of language as a 
substitute for positive thought, that a process of reasoning 
may be earned on to a considerable length, without the 
reasoner being aware of the essentially inconceivable 
1 Sco Sir W. Hnmilton'E JDiacusaions, p. OM, 
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character Of the terras which he is employing. If we 
assume without inquiiy the possible existence of a circular 
square, we may demonstrate of it in Buccession all the 
properties of the circle anil all those of the square, without 
at the moment perceiving their incompatibility with each 
other. Such a self-deception is still easier when the nega^ 
tive character depends, not on the union of attributes 
which cannot be conceived in conjunction, but on the 
separation of those which cannot be conceived apart. We 
may easily analyze in language that which it is impossible 
to analyze in thought. Thus we can neither perceive nor 
imagine color without extension ; an unextended color ia 
therefore a purely negative notion. Yet many philoso- 
phers of eminence have maintained that the connection 
between these two ideas is merely one of association, and 
have reasoned concerning color apart from extension with 
as much confidence as if their language represented a 
positive thought. The speculations concerning the seat 
of the soul may be cited as another instance of the same 
kind. Position in spa«e and occupation of space are eor- 
rektive notions; neither is conceivable apart from the 
other. Yet the above speculations for the most part 
proceed on the tacit assumption that it is possible to 
assign a local habitation to an unextended substance. 
Such is the influence of language, even when representing, 
not thought, but its negation. 

If thought is operative only within the field of possible 
experience, it follows, that we are not entitled, in any act 
of thought, to add to the data given in the concept, with- 
out a fresh appeal to intuition. I have in my mind the 
notion of a centaur, as a creature with the upper parts of 
a man and the lower parts of a horse. But this concept 
does^not in itself contain the attribute of existence in space 
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as an object of possible perception. I am tlierefore not 
■warranted in thinking of the centanr as so existing, until 
the attribute is supplied from its proper source of presenta- 
tion, which in this case is sensible experience. If ray- 
notion of man does not contain the attribute of mortality, 
I may think of man as mortal or as immortal, but I can- 
not determine which of these judgments is true, %. e., is in 
accordance with the corresponding intuition, without com- 
paring them with the fact as presented by experience. In 
the mere notion of two straight lines, it is not contained 
that they cannot inclose a space ; and in tlie mere notions 
of the numbers 7 and 5, it is not contained that their sum 
is 12. Neither of these judgments, therefore, can be deter- 
mined to be true without an appeal to some fact or other 
of intuition. This limitation of the province of thought 
implies some important consequences, which will appear 
when we come to consider the character of the laws of 
pure thinking recognized by Logic. 

Before taking leave of this part of oar subject, it may be 
useful to point out one or two questions of controversy, 
to which tlie distinction between Thought and other facts 
of consciousness may be applied with advantage. 

It has been remarked by Sir William Hamilton,' that 
the whole controversy of Nominalism and Conceptual ism 
is founded on the ambiguity of the terms employed ; on 
the want, that is, of an accurate distinction, such as is fur- 
nished by the German Anschauung and Segriff, between 
the individual intuitions of sense and imagination, and 
the general concepts of the understanding. We may ob- 
serve further, that the controversy between Nominnlisra 
and Realism may be, if not absolutely decided, at least 
considerably simplified, by attending to the same distine- 
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tioD. Some recent ei-itics, in examining this question, have 
managed to introduce additional confusion into what was 
sufficiently confused before. It is aslced, for example, 
whether the great division of animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral is not to be regarded as the work of nature, rather 
than as the arbitrary product of man's classification. Un- 
doubtedly : but what has that to do with the question of 
the existence of Uuiveraals out of the mind? We admit, 
that is, that nature has stamped on eeitain locally distinct 
individuals a tiumber of prominent features of resem- 
blance, which cannot fail to strike the eye of an observer. 
But has she thei'eby produced anything more than one 
set of attributes existing in one individual in one place, 
and another similar set existing in another individual in 
another place ? But when, by an act of mind, wo have 
abstracted from the existence in space under which 
all objects of sense are pi-esented, and, by virtue of that 
abstraction, have advanced from individual similarity to 
specific unity, from the similar attributes of several objects 
to the piutual relation of all, the results of the process can 
only be regarded as the offspring of our minds. This con- 
sideration does not indeed prove decisively the impossi- 
bility of universals a parte rei, but it shows that no argu- 
ment in favor of their existence can be drawn from the 
observed uniformities of nature.' 

Another subject of dispute between different schools of 
philosophy is. What are the limits of definition ? The 
Scholastic Logicians, holding that definition was by genus 
and differentia, very consistently laid it down as a canon, 

1 Since the publicntion of tlic first edition of tliis worii, I have 1]0on 
gratified at findinjj; tlie same Tiew maintained in an able discussion by 
M. do Ki^musat, Abtlard, vol. li. p, 135. 
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that no object was definable which conld not be regarded 

as a Species. Summa genera and individuals were by 
tliis rule incapable of definition. On the other hand, Des- 
cartes and Locke, rejecting this restriction, maintain that 
simple ideas alone cannot be defined. Both are right, ac- 
cording to their different meanings of definition. Witl) 
the former, it signifies the resolution of a complex general 
concept into the simpler concepts which it comprehends. 
With the latter, it is the resolution of a complex individ- 
ual object of sense into the simpler objects of which it is 
composed. The one is a mental analysis of notions, the 
other a sensible analysis of intuitions. No definition, as 
Locke truly observes, will convey the idea of whiteness to 
a blind man ; i. e., it will not enable him to form a sensible 
image of the color. But no definition (in the scholastic 
sense) was ever intended to accomplish this object. The 
far-famed animal rationale does not do it for man; and 
for the very sufficient reason, that concepts, as such, are 
not capable of being presented in sense or imagination. 
If the purpose of logical definition were to enable us to 
form an idea, i. e^ a representative image of an object, 
pointing it out with the finger would be a far more satis- 
factory definition than any verbal analysis,' But ideas, in 
this sense, have no connection with logical definition- 
Locke's ideas of sensation, simple or complex, are all ex- 
cluded from the province of definition, as being individu- 
als, i. e^ as not being concepts at all. On the other hand, 
the concept whiteness, as a species of color, is capable of 
definition by its optical differentia, as a color produced by 
equal mixture of the simple rays. An example adduced 

» Arist. Anal. Posl. II. 7. oS y'ap 5i lil^n yc Tp <u!iS,i,<ie, 5 i^ lojcTihif. 
Cf. Mill's Logic, TOl. i. p. 183. 
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by Descartes, as -well as by Locke and Leibnitz,^ ■will illus- 
trate the distinction still more clearly. Tbe concept of a 
chtliogon is a i-egular polygon of 1000 sides. As addressed 
to the sense, tbis definition would not enable any man to 
distinguish an individual figure of the kind by sight frota 
another whieb bad 999 sides; but, as addressed to tbe 
understanding, it is sufficient for the demonstration of tbe 
mathematical pi-operties of tbe figure. Yet even here, in- 
tuition, though not directly applied, is tbe virtual test of 
the possibility of tbe conception. I may not be able dis- 
tinctly to represent in an image or construct in a figure a 
thousand sides at once ; but it is from my intuitive con- 
sciousness of tbe same attributes as existing on a more 
limited scale, that I know that there is nothing incompati- 
ble between tbe number of a thousand sides and the prop- 
erty of enclosing a space. Under this conviction the sym- 
bolical takes the place of the intuitive cognition ; and we 
are enabled, by the aid of language, to think of the figure 
in certain relations, without actually constructing it with 
tbe hand or in the mind. 

The same distinction will furnish a ground for criticizing 
certain popular systems of logical notation. If Logic is 
exclusively concerned with Thought, and Thought is ex- 
clusively concerned with Concepts, it is impossible to ap- 
prove of a practice, sanctioned by some eminent Logicians, 
of rtpresentmg the relation of terms m i fjllogism by that 
of tgurea in a. dngiim To illustiitc, for example, the 
] osition of the terras in Barbin, by i diagram of three 
cude", one within another, is to lose sight of the distinc- 
tive maik of a concept, that it cannot be presented to the 
sense, and tendb to confuse the meutil induMon of one 

iSeeD scartei Medial Vj(a Lockp Hs^^;/ i '>n 1 Leibnitz, iVou- 
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notion in the sphere of another, with the local inclusion of 
a smaller portion of space in a larger.' The diagrams of 
Geometry in this respect furnish no precedent ; for they do 
not illustrate the^orw* of the thought, but the matter, not 
the general character of the demonstration as a reasoning 
process, but its special application as a reasoning about 
magnitudes in space. Still less is such a practice justified 
by the test of oonceivability which has been mentioned 
above, the possibility, namely, of individualizing the attri- 
butes comprehended in a concept. For, whereas that test 
is employed to determine the conceivability of the actual 
contents of each separate concept, the lo^cal diagrams are 
designed to represent the univeraal relations in which all 
concepts, whatever be their several contents, formally stand 
towards each other. The contrast between these two, as 
legitimate and illegitimate appeals to intuition, will more 
fuily appear in the sequel, 

' *' Da dor Menach die Sprachc hat," says Hegel, "als das der Vemnnft 
eigenthumlicho Bcicichnmigsmiltel, eo ist es cin mUssiger Eiafall, slfh 
iiuoh clner nnvollkommnBrn Daretcllungswelse umsehen nnd damit quiton 
zu wollen. Der Begriff fcann als solcher wesentlich nur. mit dem GelstB 
nnfeofasst werden. Es iet vergeblieh, an dnrch Raiimtlguren imd alge- 
braische Zeiclien zum Behute des aiisserfi'oftcn Ajiges und einer bfgrifflo- 
sea, nudirmisehen Behaadlungstoeise, eines Calculs, festhallon lu wollen." 
WhKo dissenting totally from the Hegelian view of Logic, I cannot resist 
qnoting the above paesago, as applicable to every view of the Seienco 
essential dJslinttlon between thought and intuition. 
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ON THE THREE OPERATIONS OF TUOUGHT. 

CoNCEKNiNG the threefold division of the mental opera- 
tions nsaally acknowledged by Logicians, it has been 
questioned whether they are properly to be regarded as 
distinct acts of Thought or not. The question may be 
considerably simplified, by discriminating between different 
principles (rf identity or distinctness, as applicable severally 
to mental and material objects. The only natural and 
necessary principle of distinction between objects is the 
numerical divereity of individuals. In this respect, not 
only the several acts of Simple Apprehension, Judgment, 
and Reasoning, but every single act of each class, is dis- 
tinct from every other. An act of reasoning which I 
perform to-day is numerically distinct from any act per- 
formed yesterday, though both may be governed by the 
same laws and applied to the same objects. Beyond this, 
any principle of specific identity or diversity is to a certain 
extent ai'bitraiy and artificial. The only ground of dis- 
tinction between a natoral and an unnatural classification 
of individuals depends upon the frequency with which 
we have occasion to view them in this or that relation ; in 
other woi-ds, on the respective utility of different points 
of view for certain given purposes. On this ground. 
Apprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning are rightly and 
necessarily regarded aa distinct classes of mental opera- 
tions, relatively to Logic, inasmuch as their several pro- 
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ducts, the Concept, the Judgment, and the Syllogism, ex- 
hibit distinct logical forms, and require a distinct logical 
treatment. 

Psychologically, the question must he examined on 
somewhat different grounds. It may be urged, for exam- 
ple, on the one side, that the several operations are the 
product of the simple' faculty of Compaiison ; that they 
ai-e not in act ever separable from each other, Apprehension 
being always accompanied by Judgment, and Judgment 
by Apprehension, and Reasoning by both; that the mind, 
one and indivisible, is wholly employed in each. On the 
other side, it may be answered, that acts of Comparison 
may be regarded as speciiieally distinct, as engaged on 
distinct objects ; that the comparison of attributes with 
each other, of concepts, immediately in themselves, or 
mediately with a common third concept, are pro ianlo 
distinct acts; that the same mind is not always equally 
stilful in all three ; and other arguments of the like kind. 
Both these opposite opinions may be accepted as true, if 
we attend to the different points of view which render the 
decision of all such matters of controversy in some degree 
arbitrary. 

The distinction between the faculties and parts of the 
mind is based on a principle exactly the reverse of that 
by which a similar distinction is made relatively to the 
body. The members of the latter are given as logically 
and numerically distinct, and thus furnish a preexisting 
basis for the classification of tbeir several operations. 
Thus, seeing and hearing are distinguished fi-om each 
other, as the opei-ations of the eye and the ear respec- 
ti\ely ; and the use of the pen, the brush, and the chisel, 
may in this point of view be classified together, as opera- 
tions of the hand; whereas, in the mind, the distinctness 
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of the operations is itself the ground on which, for mere 
convenience of discussion, we classify and distinguish 
diffweut parts and fucultics, as belonging to the mind 
itself.' The acts, therefore, must, on independent grounds, 
be determined to be identical or distinct, before we unite 
or sepai'ate them, as related to the same ov diveirse niontal 
powers. 

Hence it appears that the classification of operations, 
relatively to distinct mental faculties, is contingent upon 
the adoption of some independent principle for classifying 
the same operations in themselves. In the present state 
of Psychology, much n t be left to the discretion of 
individual inquirei-s; no o e 1 on having been so 
universally adopted by j I lofo] 1 er"? or having led to such 
inipoitant results, as to re der mpemtive its adoption as 
the division k-xt i$ox>jv of psj chologe s. But to suppose a 
distinct mental foeulty for each of the three logical opera- 
tions, solely on the ground of the distinct objects compared 
in each, is, to say the least, to make Psychology unnecea- 
sai-ily complicated, and to offend against a rale of great 
weight in all systems of classification, ^iilia non sunt 
mukipHcanda prceter necessitatem. Indeed, the several 
phenomena of conception, judgment, and rcasonin", 
viewed merely as mental acts, and without reference to 
tiie diversity of the data from which the act commences 
and with which it deals, appear to furnish far more promi- 

' " Sous no EaTDns q^ue Visae humaine posseile certflincs faculle's, qoe 
parce que nous vojodb en elle certains phc'nomenoB so proiluiro. Ainsi, 
piirco qno nons observons qu'elle sent, qn'elle pcnse, qu'clle so EOuvient, 
nous en contluona qu'elle a la capacity dc sentir, la capacite' dc pcnsor, la 
capacile'de 30 souvenir; ct ce sont ces capacit<!s que nons appclons ses fac- 
ultc's."— Jonffroy, Des fuciiU^s de I'aiae hiimaine, {MiHotises PhUosopIiiijUes, 
p. 313, 2(1 ed.) 
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nent featnrea of similarity than of difference. They are 
effected by the same means; they are governed by the 
same laws; they are confined within the same limits; 
they admit of the same distinctions of material and formal 
validity. The psychological analysis of any one may be 
applied, almost in the same words, to the others ; and so 
far as thought alone is concerned (though not always in 
the possession and management of the materials upon 
which thought is exei-cised), the same mental qualities 
are manifested in the right performance of each. In a 
psychological point of view, to enumerate separate mental 
faculties, as giving rise to the various products of thought, 
13, to say the least, to encumher the science with unneces- 
sary and perplexing distinctions. It will be sufficient to 
refer them to the single faculty of Thought, the operation 
of which is in all cases Cumparison} 

But the faculty of Thought, though uniform in its own 
nature and in the manner of its operation, may yet give 
rise to different products, according to the divereity of the 
materials upon which it operates ; and this difference, as 
has already been observed, forms the basis of the classifi- 
cation usually adopted in Logic. Hence, from the different 
points of view in which thought is contemplated by the 
two sciences, there arises some diveraity of detail, which it 
is desirable to point out more particularly. 

Extending the terms Apprehension and Judgment be- 
yond the region of Thought proper,* it may be laid down. 



1 See Sir W. Hamilton's Ledures on Metaphysics, Lect. xxsiv, 
* The division into Simple Apprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning, ia 
usuaUy given as one of the discnraivc faculties. Yet even Logiflans have 
extended it to the powers of perception and imagination. Indeed, these 
several facnltles hare shared In the concision arising from the vague use, 
in modern philosophy, of the term idea, A striking inelance Is afforded 
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as a general canon of Psychology, that the Tinit of con- 
sciousness is a. Judgment,' in other words, that every act of 
consciousness, intuitive or discursive, is comprised io a 
conviction of the presence of its object, either interaally 
in the mind or exteraally in space. The result of every 
such act must thus be generally stated in the proposition, 
"This is here," Consequently, at least with reference to 
the primary and spontaneous, as distinguished from the 
secondary and reflex acts of consciousness, it is more cor- 
rect to describe Apprehension as the analysis of Judgments, 
than Judgment as the synthesis of Apprehensions.' 

In a psychological point of view, therefore, it is incor- 
rect to describe Simple Apprehension as the first operation 
of the mind. In one sense, indeed, the relation of prior 
and posterior is altogether oat of place : Chronologically, 
inasmuch as every Apprehension is simultaneous with a 
Judgment, and every Judgment with an Apprehension ; 
and logically, inasmuch as Judgment cannot exist without 
Ap])rohension, nor Apprehension without Judgment. In 
another sense, however, we may properly say that Judg- 
ment is prior to Apprehension ; meaning that the subject 
and the object are first given in their mutual relation to 
each other, before cither of them can itself become a sep- 
arate object of attention. But when a corresponding 
division is adopted of the operations of Thought, properly 
so called, the same order of priority cannot be observed. 
Every operation of thought is a judgment, in the psycho- 
logical sense of the term ; but the psychological judgment 
must not be confounded with the logical. The former is 

l>y Wolf, In Lis acconnt of Approbonsion and Judgincnt. FM, But., 
H 33-30. 

1 See Reid, Intellectual Powers, Essny [y. ch. 3, with Sir W. Hamilton's 
Commentary. 
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the judgment of a i-elation between the conscious subject 
and the immediate object of consciousness; the latter is 
the judgment of a rektion which two objects of thought 
bear to each other. The former cannot be distinguished 
as true or false, inasmuch as the object is thereby only 
judged to be present at the moment when we are con- 
scious of it as affecting us in a certain manner ; and this 
consciousness, is necessarily true. The latter is true or 
false according as the relations tlionght as existing be- 
tween certain concepts ai'e actually found in the objects 
represented by those concepts or not. The logical judg- 
naent necessarily contains two concepts, and hence must be 
regarded as logically and chronologically posterior to the 
conception, which requires one only. The psychological 
judgment is coeval with the first act of consciousness, and 
is implied in every mental process, whether of intuition or 
of thought. It cannot, therefore, be called prior or poste- 
rior to any other mental operation, for there is no mental 
operation in which it does not take place ; but the judg- 
ments of intuition are logically and chronologically prior 
to the judgments of thought.' Conception is a psychologi- 

1 Of the important distinction between chronological and logical priority 
(the tempore ond nalara of the scholastic post-predicaments), it will be 
sufHtient to quote one ancient and one modem exposition. Aristotle (for 
name and thing), Categ. ch. 12: npoTtpOK iT4pou Iripav \4yf^ai lerpox^j, 
irpSiTiH' nil" Kul Kupii&raTa Koii xfiJi'oi', itaS' 6 vpurpirtpov tiepov ijipm koJ 
vnXaiirtpBO Xiytrau . . . AfiTepop Si ri, nh S^'Tunpi'piiv Ki^li -rii^ toS ttvai 
inoXoiaijffH', oTon ti in tSiv lio ■wp6rfpav imiv iiev -/op tvrwy a«oXoii3*T 
*u3i! tJ fv dvon, trlis it tnros o&Jc kea-iKtuon Juo fXvai. itfefopS. viii. 8. 2. 
nocnjsS!) T^s Toia.lm\i trpoHpa iirriv tj ii>4pyfia Kol Kiyif koI t^ oiiaiif 
Xpii"f 8' i<"^ 1^' ^t. ^1"' 8' ois oS. Consin, Programme d'un cowrs de 
Pbitosophie: "Une connaisaance est ante'rieuro ^ une ftutre dans I'ordre 
loglque, en tant iiu'elle I'nulorlse; elle est alors son antecede'nt logique. 
Une connaissance est nnterieure a nne antre dans I'ordro psycliologlque, 
en tant qn'elle se prodnit avant elle dans I'ceprit hnmain ; olle est alors son 
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cal judgment but not a logical one and is propeilj ranked 
as tie hiat opention of Thought, inismuch as it is the 
simjlest 

As the design of the present essi\ is not to LOnsilei 
Psjchologj in itself but P jchologj in it« rclati n to 
Logit, I shall content mjself with icceptmg tht ti lee 
opentions of Thought ^s tl ey lie commonly distinguished 
hj Logicians e\itnming them with i view of iscettaioing 
whit light Pajchologj cin thiow on the pioiinLe and liws 
of each Other joints of mlw and othei piinciples of 
cHssificition need not he furthei diSLUShel m this place 
In reUti n to tl en Be\eril logical proiuct the thiee 
Of ent ons maj be distinguished as follows 

Cjncemng his been alieadj eiphinol as the mlivilu 
alizing of certain attributes comprehended in a general 
notion and expressed in a general tei-m ; the representation, 
namely, of such attributes as coexisting in a possible ob- 
ject of intuition. Language, as before observed, is, in its 
earliest operations, a sign, not of concepts, but of intu- 
itions. Its earliest terms are employed as the proper 
names of individual objects. Conception does not take 
place till after wc have learned to give the same name to 
various iudividnals presented to ns with certain differences 
of attributes, and hence to associate it with a portion 
only, not with the whole, of what is presented in each. 
This may be distinguished as Abstraction, a spontaneous, 
though not always a volantary act, the concentr.ation of 
the mind on certain portions only of a given object in 
relation to its name. This must not be treatefl, as is 
frequently done by Logicians, as a conscious process of 

antecedent pByehologique." For Bomo admirable ftpplicfllions of the above 
distinction, sec the same author's criticism of Locke, Coars <te PhSosophie, 
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thought, being only a preliminary condition to thinking, 
taking place in the majorityof cases unconsciously, dur- 
ing the gi-adual acquisition of speech.^ Our names thus 
gi-adually acquire a signification, being transformed from 
proper names tp appellatives. Finally, the act of concep- 
tion consists in contemplating the attributes tbus com- 
bined in tbe signification of a name as coexisting, along 
with individual features, in a possible object of intnition, 
and hence, apart from the individual features, as indif- 
ferently representing all such objects. This representative 
collection of attributes, combined by means of a sign, is a 
Concept. 

In the above remarks, the ofiice of language is con- 
sidered as it now exists and is taught, not as it might pos- 
sibly have been originally created. We do not form our 
own language, but receive it ready formed ; and its teach- 
ing, whether true or deceitful, whether promoting or dis- 
torting the right development of the mind, does, as 
matter of fact, impress us from our infancy upwards with 
certain associations, and casts our earliest thoughts in a 
certain mould, from which no future effort can wholly 
emancipate us. I am not now considering what might 
have been the course of our mental growth had we been 
the original inventors of our mother tongue, or if we had 
been bom among a people with whom (as in a hypothesis 

■^ Ahstraction, as tlespribcd by Stewart, Wementa, vol, i. cli. 4, niiEwerE in 
essential points to what I have liere described. It should bo obsovvcd, 
however, that hj" langaage as it now operates, wliatovor may have l)oen 
the case in its fifet formation, the qaestion as (o what altribntcs shall be 
abstracted and what retained. Is in a great mcaenre determined for ns. 
The process must thns be distinguished fVom the voluntary abstraction im- 
plied [n all operations of thought. On Abstraction, as distloguishcd from 
Attention, see Tissot, Jjif/iropotojiie, voL I. p. 142. 
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of Reid's ') every sound represented a complete sentence. 
Language is not Jiere considered as it might have been in- 
vented by a conclave of imaginary pliiIoso|)hers, or as it 
may have influenced the thoughts of Adam in Paradise; 
but as it does influence the thoughts of children born into 
the world, the ofispring of articulately-speaking parents. 

As in Conception a single general notion is considered 
in its relation to a possible object of intuition, so in Judg- 
ment two such notions are considered as related to a com- 
mon object. When I assert that A is B, I do not mean 
that the attributes constitnting the concept A are identical 
with those constituting the concept B, — for this is only 
true in identical judgments, — but that the object in which 
the one set of attributes is found is the same as that in 
which the other set is found. To assert that all philoso- 
phers are liable to error, is not to assert that the significa- 
tion of the term philosopher is identical with that of liable 
to error,- but that the attributes comprehended in these 
two distinct terms are in some manner united in the same 
subject. To ask what constitutes unity or identity in a 
subject of attributes, is to enter on a deep metaphysical 
question, the discussion of which must be postponed to a 
later stage of our inquiry; it is siiflicient for the present 
to ob«cr>-c, that the common language and common 
thought of mankind nniversally acknowledge something 
of the kind, assuming, whether they can explain it or not, 
that a certam smell and color and form, which are distinct 
attributes, are in some ivay related, as parts or qualities, 
to some one thing which we call a rose ; and that, when I 
assoil that the rose is fragrant, I imply that the thing 

1 Correspondftice, Letter xi. to Dr, Jamos Grcgoiy, Sec p. 71 of Sir W. 
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which affects in a certain way my power of sight is in 
some manner identical with that which affects in a cer- 
tain way my power of smell. The metaphysical problem 
thus lies at the bottom both of Conception and of Judg- 
ment, and, whether it admits of satisfactory explanation 
or not, must be included as a fact in any description of the 
several operations of Thought. 

Reasoning is the most complex of the three operations, 
as in it two concepts are -determined to be in a certain 
manner related to each other, through the medium of their 
mutual relations to a third concept. This operation is 
therefore treated last in order.^ The several relations 
asserted in the premises and deduced in the conclusion, 
are of the same nature as those implied in Judgment, and 
lead to the same metaphysical difficulties. These, together 
with the logical and psychological character of the Laws 
of Thought, will bo considered in a future chapter. For 
the present it will be suiBcient to attempt, in accord- 
ance with the above observations, a definition of the 
products of the several acts of Thought, the Concept, 
the Judgment, and the Syllogism, the legitimate objects 
of Forma! Logic. 

A Concept is a collection of attributes, united by a sign, 
and representing a possible object of intuition. 

A Judgment is a combination of two concepts, related 
to one or more common objects of possible intuition. 



■■"Jniliduin notiones conjunct vel separat, adpoque ens Eupponit. 
fiutiocinnndo ex notionibas et jadiciis pneviis elicltur judfdatn altcriuR, 
adcoqnc ratioclnatio notiones et judtcia sapponit. Ergo notio est opcmllo 
prima, judiciuni secunda, discursue tertEa." — Wolf, PhS. Siii- ^ .'j3. But 
IVoir, as before observed, has not accarately dlstins^ished between the 
perccpfive and discnrsive faquUics. His remiuk is true, though only in a 
much narrower sense than that in which he designed it. 
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A Syllogism is a combination of two judgments, neces- 
sitating a tliird judgment as the consequence of tlieir 
mutual relation. 

The definition above given of a Judgment renders ne- 
cessary a few remarks on a class of propositions, whose 
ti'ne logical character has been considerably misappre- 
hended by eminent authorities. According to the above 
definition, every judgment in Logic must be regarded as a 
combination of concepts; every term of such judgment, 
as the sign of a concept. This is no less true of singular 
than of common judgments, and the neglect of it has 
given rise to some errors in the logical treatment of prop- 
ositions. " Proper names," says Mr. Mill, " denote the 
individuals who are called by them ; but they do not indi- 
cate or imply any attributes as belonging to those indi- 
viduals. "When we name a child by the name Mary, or 
a dog by tho name Cresar, these names are simply marks 
used to enable thoso individuals to be made subjects of 
discourse. It maybe said, indeed, that we must have had 
some reason for giving tbem those names rather than any 
others; and this is tnie : but the name, once given, be- 
comes independent of the reason. A man may have been 
named John, because that was the name of his father; a 
town may have been named Dartmouth, because it is situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Dart. But it is no [lart of the 
signification of the word John, that the fatlier of the per- 
son so called bore the same name; nor even of the word 
Dartmouth, to be situated at the mouth of the Dart." ' 

These remarks are true en far as the name alone is con- 
cerned, or as regards the reason of its being imposed, at a 
certain time, on a certain man. But, then, the man, as an 
individual existing at some past time, cannot become im- 
1 Mill's Logic, vol. i. p. 40. 
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mediately ao object of thought, and hetico is not, properly 
speaking, the subject of any logical proposition. If I say, 
"Cfesar was the conqueror of Pompey," the immediate 
object of my thought is not Ctesar as an individual exist- 
ing nearly two thousand years ago, but a concept now 
present iu my mind, comprising certain attributes, which I 
believe to have coexisted in a certain man. I may histori- 
cally know that these attributes existed in one individual 
only ; and hence my concept, virtually universal, is actually 
singular, from the accident of its being predicable of that 
individual only. But there is no logical objection to the 
theory that the whole history of mankind may be repeated 
at recumng intervals, and that tho name and actions of 
Cffisar may be successively found in various individuals at 
corresponding periods of every cycle. 

" Alter erit turn Tiphj-s, et altera qua; vehnt Argo 
Delcctos heroas: crunt etiom altem liclla; 
Atquc itonim ad Trojam magnus miitotnr Achilles." 

These remarks will suggest a coiTection of the ordinary 
logical account of tbe quantity of propositions, which 
should have been made long ago. The subjects of a!l 
logical judgments are concepts : the true singular proposi- 
tion in Logic is not one in which the concept is materiaUy 
limited to an individual by extralo^cal considerations, but 
one in wbicli it is formally so limited by a sign of indi- 
viduality. In scholastic language, only indii'idua demote 
stratioa, and not, as is vulgarly taught, indioidua slffnata, 
are properly the subjects of singular propositions,' In- 
definite, or, as they should rather be called, indesignate^ 

1 Cf. Fries, Si/sleia Ser Logik, If 23. His principle is sound, thougli some 
of his instances are inacturate. 

2 Properly speaking, particular propositions are indefinite, singnlars and 
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propositions, are an anomaly in Logic, no less when the 
subject is a singular than when it is a common term. In 
both, the quantity can only be known by the matter, and, 
in both, an appeal to the matter is extralogical. 

The same considerations will also show the propriety 
of Aristotle's limitation of the logical verb to the present 
tense only. All thonglit is a consciousness of present 
mental acts, and its object is not the past event, but tlie 
present concept of it. Hence tbe office of the verb in 
Logic is not to declare the past or future oonnection of an 
attribute with its subject in the represented fact, but to 
declare the present coexistence of two concepts in the 
representative act of tbouglit.' 

Before quitting this portion of the subject it will be 
desirable to compare the conclusions arrived at with those 
of two eminent philosophers, from both of whom they 
appeal', verbally at least, to differ in a slight degi'ec. 

Locke's well-known definition of knowledge, "The per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of two ideas," 
has been somewhat severely commented on by his illus- 
trious critic, M. Cousin.^ The French philosopher shows 
clearly that, in many of our judgments, we cannot be said 



nniversals ilofinite. For when I am ^nni' A is B I I im: it nltoffctlicr 
undelermined how many, and whelhci th ^n>pn A i imlii 1 1 or not. 
ior this reason it is better to adopt tlie term indtnynatf i,ug„cstod by Sir 
W. Hamilton. 

' " Copuhi non est nisi verbuin sub^itanHvum pncsenlis tomporh. Dc- 
notat enim nexnm Inter BuhjectHm et prajiicatum intercedentcm, qnalis 
nempo rcprffisentatur in ideis noslris. Cam igitur in omiii jndicio nexus 
ille eetnpor eit allqnid prasens, oopnia non eeae potest nisi verbnm etib- 
Btantivum priEBentiB teraporis." — Wolf, FMl. Bat. If SK. 

' Coitrsde FhilosopJiie, le^on 23. Compare Joaffroy's Rei(i,Prefaee,pp. 
130, 133, eqq. For other criticisms, see EelJ, InleHeclual Powers, Essay L 
ch. 7; Essay VI. ch. 3; Leibnitz, Ifouveaux Esaais, IV. I. 
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to have distinct notions of terms united, prior to pro- 
nouncing on the fact of their agreement. Tlie distinc- 
tions drawn in the preceding remarks will, I think, funiish 
a gi'ound for a more exict decision of the point at issue 
than has been given either by the English philosopher or 
his Fiench censor Lotke s dehuition abounds in verbal 
inaccuricj, foi which, howeicr, the author is not entirely 
responsible, is it is paitly owing to the unsettled significa- 
tion, in his dij, of philoiophioal teims, nhich have since 
beun moie accurately determined Taking Perception in 
the stiict sense to which it has been dotei-mined by Rcid 
and his succes&oi-s, it is not couect to say, in general 
terms, thit the agreement of ideas is in ali t^ibfis percewed. 
Extending Knowledge, is Locke himself does, to include 
the evidence of the senses,^ it is incorrect to say that, in 
all knowledge, we have a distinct consciousness of two 
ideas and their agreement. And the term Idea itself, 
used loosely by Locke, aa by Descartes, for any object 
of consciousness, admits of a variety of subordinate senses, 
in some of which the definition is assuredly inaccurate. 
But, as limited to the logical judgment proper, as it has 
been above distinguished from the psychological, the defi- 
nition is substantially correct, though susceptible of some 
verbal improvement. In eveiy logical judgment there is 
a union of concepts; and every concept is represented by 
a sign. The concepts themselves must be regarded as ex- 
isting in the mind before their anion ; and, the signs being 
practically furnished by the existing terms of a language, 
the logical judgment may be properly described as formed 
by the combination of concepts; as its representative, the 
proposition, is formed by the combination of terms. But 
to the judgments distinguished as psychological the defi- 
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nition of Locke is inapplicable; and L ere the objections of 
M. Cousin may be urged with full effect. Such are all the 
spontaneous judgments of the perceptive and imaginative 
faculties. Such, too, is the Caitesian cogito, ergo sum, a 
pi-imitive judgment, not of the senses, but of the internal 
consciousness, which the opponents of Descartes, from 
Gassendi to Kant, have misrepresented as a logical j-eason- 
ing from concepts.' The definition of Locke is therefore 
correct, as far as regards judgments of thought, properly 
so called ; judgments formed by means of concepts, and, 
consequently, of language, and whose constituent parts 
ai-e given piecemeal in words, and put together by the 
mind in the act of judging. It is incorrect, as regards all 
judgments, whether concerning the ego or the non-ego, 
which the mind forms for itself, by an immediate act of 
consciousness, without the aid of verbal or other signs of 
voluntary intuition. 

From the definition of Locke we pi-oceed to consider 
that of Kant. In the Ciitical Philosophy, Thought and 
Judgment are synonymous, and the act of the undci-stand- 
ing. The understanding may be defined indifierently, the 
faculty of thinking, or the faculty of judging ; for all 
thought is cognition by means of concepts ; and all con- 
cepts are the predicates of possible judgments, and arc, by 
such judgments, refeiTed to objects of sensible intuition, 
either immediately, or through the interposition of lower 

' See an article Id Cousin's FragmetOs FhHosopltigiies, " Snr le vral sens 
(lu cogiiB, ergo sum." To this \ am indebted for the following quotation 
from Descartes himself; " Cum itaiiue quis advertlt se cogitare, atqne indo 
Ei:qHi se esistere, quamvis forte nnnquam anten qaiesiverit quid sit cofp- 
t^tio ncc quid existcntia, non potest tamen non uiramqne satis nosse, ut 
silii In hac parte satisiSciiit." — JJespoBBW ad sesias dyedioaes. See also 
Ctuuberg, Logka, Qu. clx. 
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concepts.^ The intuitions of sense being, according to 
K;mt's theory of perception, immediate representations of 
objects, the juiigment is thus the mediate cognition of an 
object, or tlie representation of a representation.* 

In a psychological point of view, the Kantian definition 
of Judgment ia too narrow ; as it virtually denies that any 
act of Judgment whatever is performed in the exei'cise of 
the intuitive fncnltiea ; a denial which the author repeats 
stUl more explicitly in other passages,^ In a logical point 
of view, it is too wide ; the province of Judgment being 
made coextensive with the whole of Thought, including, 
therefore, under it Conception or Simple Apprehension 
E^ery conceit, according to Kint, is the piedicate of a 
po^^ible judgment, m which it maj he afliimed of •ur, of 
the objects of intuition incluled within its sphere lie 
might hi\e gone futther ind said thit in all positne 
thinking, the possible judgment becomes -m ittuil ont 
Bat it 13 ■* psjcholOj^ici!, not ■» logical judgment It 

1 Wir konnen alle Hunllungen des Yerelandcs auf UrCheile zuruck 
fuhren so daes dcr VcrsCand uberlinnpt ats cin Yemiigen zu urthejlcn 
Torgestellt wcrden kann Denn er isl nach dim Obi^n ein Vermu^en 
za dcaken Dcnken ist das Erkennttilss duruh Begrillb Begnlfe nticr 
bcziebcn sich, als Piidicate mojjlicher Urtheilo, auf irgend eine Vorstel- 
lung voncinemnochunbestlmmtettGegenatonde."— iEViiifcderr.F. p. 70, 
ed. liosenkranz. 

2 " Da keino Torstellung nnmittelbar auf den Gegenstand geht, als bios 
die Anschauung, so wird cin BcgrifT nlemais auf eiaon Gegonstand nii- 
mitCelbDr, Eondem auf irgend oino andre VorsCellung von demselben (sie 
sey Anscli^iang oder selbst schon Begciff) bezogen. Diis TTrtlidl ist also 
die mittelbare ErkennuiiBs cinca Gegenslandes, mithin die Torstellung 
einer Toratellnng desselben." — Kriiik der r. V, p. 69. 

* " Wabrheit Oder Schoin sind niclit im Gegenstande, so ferae er nnges- 
cbaut wird, sondem im tirtheile iiber deoselben, so ferae er gedackt wird, 
Man kann also zw»r richtig sagen ; dass die Sione nicht irren, abcr nicht 
daram, >yeii sie jederzeit riciicig urtlieilen, Bondem weil sie gar nicbt 
arfba.\iia."—Kritik der r. V. p. 33& 
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affirms only the mental existence of tbe object, as now 
present in thouglit; and the affirmation is necessarily true, 
whatever be the nature of the object. To make the doc- 
trine of Kant consistent, tlie province assigned to Judg- 
ment must be either extended or contracted. It must 
cither be extended, to denote every consciousness of a 
relation between subject and object, i. e., to every opera- 
tion of mind, or it must bo contracted, to denote the con- 
sciousness of a i-elation between two objects of thought ; 
in which case it does not extend beyond the logical judg- 
ment by means of, at least, two concepts. 

Having thus pointed out the distinction of Thought 
from other mental acts, and its various subdivisions rela- 
tively to Logic, I shall proceed to offer a few observations 
on the nature of Law, in so far as that term is applicable 
to a conscious subject. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OS LAW, AS RELATED TO THOCGni AND OTUER OBJECTS. 

The following passage from Ardibisbop Whately's 
Logic may sei-ve as an appropriate introduction to this part 
of our subject. " What may be called a mathematical im- 
possibility, is that which involves an absurdity and self- 
contradiction ; e. g., that two sti-aigbt lines should inclose a 
space, is not only impossible, but inconceivable, as it would 
be at variance with the definition of a straight line. And 
it should be observed, that inability to accomplish any- 
thing which is, in this sense, impossible, implies no limita- 
tion of ^ower, and is compatible even with omnipotence, 
in the fullest sense of tho word. If it be proposed, e, g., to 
construct a tiiangle having one of its sides equal to the 
other two, or to find two nambcra having the same ratio 
to each other as the side of a square and its diameter, it is 
not fj'om a defect of power that we are precluded from 
solving such a problem as these ; since, in fact, tho problem 
is in itself unmeaning and absurd; it is, in reality, nothing 
that is required to be done."' 

Substantially, perhaps, this is not far from the truth. But 
it may be stated in a more satisfactory form by divesting 
it of a hypothesis which, even if true (and this we have no 

1 Whatcly'e Losi", P- 3S3, (Sixth edition.) 
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means ot ascertaining), may for the present purpose be 
dispensed willi.' 

Wlien anytliing is saiil to be inconceivable, it is tliereby 
acknowledged that the human mind is not altogether un- 
lestricted in its operations. It is bounded not only as re- 
gards the sphere of objects of which it is permitted to take 
cognizance, but also as regards the manner in which it is 
capable of thinking about objects within that sphere. In 
other words, there are laws under which the mind is com- 
pelled to think, and which it cannot transgress, otherwise 
than negatively, by ceasing to think at all. 

The existence, then, of laws of thoaght is a fact of 
which our every-day consciousness assures us. Necessity, 
of whatsoever kind, implies a necessaiy agent ; that is, an 
agent acting under a law. If, then, any question can be 
proposed to the mind of man which he feels himself com- 
pelled to decide in one way only, that compulsion is at 
once an evidence of the existence of laws which, as a 
tliLuker, he is compelled to obey. 

And this admission is all that is required for the solution 
of such diflicalties as that suggested above. If our whole 
thinking is subject to certain laws, it follows that we can- 
not think of any object, not even of omnipotence itself, 
except as those laws compel us. The limitation does not 
lie in the object of which we think, but in the thinking 
subject. "Whatsoever wo imagine," says ITobbes, " is 
finite. Therefore there is no idea or conception of any- 
thing we call infinite. No man can have in his mind an 

' III venturing to crLticizc this note, one of tlie moBt vnlniililc porrions 
of the AiThhLshop'E work, I lieg to Etato, lh.it it is to the woriliiig oulv of 
tlio first part that my remarks are Iniendwl to apply. With tlie just and 
philosophical distill ption laid down In the same place lictwcen tlie three 
EenEOa of the word iii^ossHMity, I have only to express ^U concurrence. 
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image of infinite magnitude ; nor conceive infinite swift- 
ness, iiifinite time, or infinite force, or infinite power. 
When we say anything is infinite, we signify only that we 
are not able to conceive the ends and bounds of the things 
named ; having no conception of the thing, but of our own 
inability." ' 

It may be, indeed, that the conditions of possible 
thought correspond to conditions of possible being, that 
what is to us inconceivable is in itself non-existent.^ But 
of this, from the nature of the case, it is impossible to have 
any evidence. If man, as a thinker, is subject to necessary 
laws, he cannot esamine the absolute validity of the laws 
themselves, except by assuming the whole question at 
issue. For such examination must itself be conducted in 
subordination to the same conditions. Whatever weak- 
ness, therefore, there may be in the object of criticism, the 
same must necessarily afiect the critical process itself. 

We may indeed believe, and ought to believe, that the 
powera which our Creator has bestowed upon us arc not 
given as the instruments of deception. We may believe, 
and ought to bulievo, that, intellectually no less than mor- 
ally, the present life is a state of discipline and preparation 



1 Levlalhan, i. 3. [p. 17, etl. Molcswortb.) Tliis opinion of Hobbes lias 
been eevcrcly censured by Cudwortli, lalelkctiial Sjs(eni, 13. 1, ch. v. 5 1, 
who, however, mistakes the meaning of the aasertion, both in whut it ex- 
presses and in wliat it Implies. The error of Cudworth in this respect lias 
been corrected by his learned translator, Mosheim, who, though no friend 
to Hoblics's views In general, admits that In this particular liis doctrine Is 
not liable to the objections urged against It. Sea Harrison's edition of 
Cudworth, vol. li. p. 922. 

* In itsflf, distinguished from, as an otrfect of thought. Aa the latter. It Is 
of course impossible. The distinction between things per se and things 
OS objects of thought, will be familiar to every reader of Kant. It is, in 
tact, the cardinal point of the nhole Critical Philosophy. 
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for another ; and that the portion of knowledge which our 
liiniteiJ faculties are permitted to attain to here may in- 
deed, in the eyes of a higher Intelligence, bo but partial 
truth, but cannot bo absolute falsehood. But, in believing 
tiius, wc dcsci-t the evidence of Reason to rest on that 
of Faith, and of the principles on which Reason itself 
depends it is obviously impossible to have any other 
guarantee. 

But such a faith, however well founded, has but a regu- 
lative and practical, not a speculative application. It bids 
us i-est content witliin the limits which have been assigned 
to us : it cannot enable us to overleap them, or to exalt to 
a more absolute character the conclusions obtained by 
finite thinkers concerning finite objects of thought.^ For 
the same condition which disqualifies us from criticizing 
the laws of thought) must also deprive us of the power of 
ascertaining how much of the results of those laws is true 
in itsel:^ and how much is relative and dependent upon the 
particular bodily or mental constitution of man during the 
present life. To determine tliis question, it would bo ne- 
cessary to examine the same conclusions witli a new set of 
faculties,^ and nndev new conditions of thought, so as to 
separate what ia merely relative to the existing state of 

1 WTicn Kant (Kritlk der r. V. p. 49) deelarea that the ohjocts of our in- 
tuition tire not in themselves as they appear to us, ho falls Into the opposite 
extreme to that ivhi eh lie is comlmtinff: the Critic becomes a Do^'matlst 
in negation. To warrant this conclnsfon, we mnst previously have tom- 
parod things as ihey are with things as they seem; a compariEon which 
is. ex hi/poOieai, impossible. We can only say that we have no means of 
determining whether they agree or not. And, in the absence of proof 
on either side, the presumption is In favor of what ia at least subjectively 
true. The onus pmlxindi lies with the assailant, not with the defender, of 
our fliculties. Cf. Royer-CoUard, Jonffroy's Reid, vol. Iv. p. 413. 

a See Reid, lalea. Powers, Essay vi. ch. 3. (p. 447, ed. HamUton, ) 
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human consciousness, fi-om what is absolute and common 
to other inteiligences.' 

In accordance with these views, we arc naturally led to 
regard all the hitherto unsolved problems of Metaphysics 
as requiring to be treated from a psychological, instead of 
an ontological point of view. Instead of asking what are 
the circumstances, in the constitution of things, by virtue 
of which they present sucli and such difficulties and con- 
tradictions to human understanding, we must ask what are 
the circumstances of the human understanding itself, by 
virtue of which a distinction exists between the conceiva- 
ble and the inconceivable. Such, in fact, was the revolu- 
tion introduced by Kant into metaphysical speculation ; a 
revolution which he aptly compares to that effected in 
Astronomy by Copernicus, when he thought of investigat- 
ing the appai-ont motion of the heavens fi-om the side of 
the spectator, instead of from that of the objects. The 
advantages of such a treatment are obvious. From the 
objective view, we obtain only the fact that certain ques- 
tions have up to the present time remained unsolved. 
From the subjective view, we learn why they are insoluble; 
and the answer to this question determines the laws and 
limits of thought. The abuse of the method appeai-s in 

' Tnitli ivlative to no intelligence is a conlradEctfon In terms, as it Implies 
a relniioii existing after one of the correlatives has been flnnihllatttl. 
Our only possiMo notion of aljsolate truth is a trntli relative to aU itittlil- 
gonces. If all truth is subjective which Implies a cognitive power. Omnis- 
cience itself has Imt Bu1^(ectiTO n-nth. " Aux termes do la phllosophie 
de Knni," saj-s M. Cousin, "la ralson divine seraJt done aussi finppdo do 
suljjectivitS, par ccia mfirae quo rette raison niside dans un Bujot ilc'fer- 
mind qnl est Dien." (Lemons aiir Kant, p. 3-50.) IVitliin the limits of liu- 
man knowJedjro tiio same principle Is allon-cd liy Kant himself: " so hctleu. 
tet die objcellve GultlKkeit dcs Erfahrungsurtheils nichls andcra, als die 
notliwendlge AllgemeingiUOgkeit desselhen."— ProJegmaaui, 5 18. 
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the attempts of the successors of Kant, especially of Schel- 
ling and Hegel, to construct a philosophy of the absolute 
fi'om the subjectiYe side, by denying in certain relations 
the validity of those laws of thought which they acknowl- 
edge in othci-8, and endeavoring thereby to do away with 
relation in consciousness altogether. Such a system, with 
whatever ability it may be constructed, carries in its funda- 
mental conception the germ of its own refutation. It 
commences by giving the lie to consciousness ; it proceeds 
by dividing the hnnian mind against itself, the understand- 
ing against the reason, and the reason against the under- 
standing ; it ends by leaving no test by which its own truth 
can be determined. But the philosophy of Kant is like the 
spear of Achilles, and possesses virtue to heal the wouni3s 
which it has itself inflicted. While it ia impossible to deny 
the lineal descent of the philosophy of Sclielling and of 
Hegel from a one-sided view of Kantian principles, it ia 
equally clear that the only satisfactory refutation of the 
extravagances of that philosophy must bo based on a sober 
acknowledgment of those laws and limits of the mental 
faculties which Kant has been mainly instrumental in 
pointing out. 

"We must admit, then, that our present faculties are 
trustworthy guides to that portion of knowledge which 
God designs us to attain to in our present state ; that the 
laws to which these faculties are subjected, though perhaps 
not absolutely binding on things in themselves, are binding 
upon our mode of contemplating them ; that, while wo 
obey these laws, we seek after truth, accoi-ding to our kind 
and in confoi-mity with the end of our intellectual being; 
and that, when we neglect them, we abandon ourseh'es to 
every form of error; or, rather, we lose all power of dis- 
cerning between error and truth ; we commence by an act 
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of intellectual suicide, and construct a system whicli, by 
virtue of its fundamental principle, must disclaim all supe- 
rioi'ity over, and decline to combat with, any rival theory ; 
its sole claim to attention being, that it may, for aught we 
know, be true or false, or both, or neither. 

To apply these principles to the question with which we 
commenced: Among the limitations to which even om- 
nipotence ia regarded as subject, none is of older birth, or 
has been more frequently alleged, than the impossibility of 
undoing an act already done, 

dyfVjiTfl ■trois'ir 'aaa' b.v ^ T!tT!payi>,4ya. 

Now, it may be that Time and Space ai-e, as Kant main- 
tains, merely subjective conditions of human sensibility. 
As such, they limit the whole exercise of human thought. 
But the limits of the thinking faculty are limits of things 
as objects of thought only ; and beyond that sphere we 
know nothing. It may be that the whole distinction of 
past, present, and future, has no place relatively to other 
1 tell gences than ouis. Still, that distinction continues to 
influenc all huuan thought; and eveiy act, as au object 
of tl cht t be egarded as taking jilace according to 

tl e CO It ons of t poval succession. If we cease to re- 
g rd t tl s 1 ght, e do not extend our knowledge, but 
abandon tho problem as (humanly speaking) unthinkable. 
The limitation, then, is not of omnipotence in itself, but 
of all power as the object of human thought,' The ulti- 

' This distinction is drawn by Loclie, in his Second Ecply to tlie Bi'hop 
of WorcBslor. "But it ia furtlier urf^ed, that wo cnniiot conceive how 
matter can liiink. I grant it : but to ariruo from thence that God, tliertfore, 
cannot give to mntler a faculty of tblnkhig, Is to say God's oninipotency 
is limited to a narrow compass, because man's underst^uidlng is so; and 
brings down God's iofinite power to the size of our capacities." 
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mato consequence of this admission will be, thnt the un- 
Hmited is not an object of Iminan thought at all,' It may- 
be an object of human belief, but the two provinces ave 
not coestcnsive. 

So again with i-eference to the impossibility of revei-sing 
a necessary truth, such as those of Geometry. To whom 
is the problem to construct a triangle, one of whose sides 
shall be greater than the other two, "unmeaning?" 
Clearly to the geometer, whose science has already shown 
him the nccessai-y truth of a contradictory proposition. 
]iy a law of thought, he is compelled to deny that two 
contradictory assertions can be true at tho same time. 
Why they may not both be true at different times, — why 
a mathematical proposition once demonstrated is held al- 
ways and everywhere true, and its contradictory always 
and everywhere false ; while other truths, however certain 
at present, are allowed only to a limited extent under 
temporal or local restrictions, — requires some further con- 
sideration. 

Necessity is the result of law, antl law implies an agent 
wliose working is regulated thereby.^ But it is a law only 
to that which works under it : to an observer, who sees 
the results of tho law without being subject to its infla- 
enco, it is no more than a fact evidenced by or inferred 
from sensible observation, and can never obtain higher 
value than that of a generalization from a more ov less ex- 
tended experience. Hence arise two very different kinds 



1 Sec the ndmirable Article on M. Cousin's Philosophy by Sir Wm. Ilam- 
lllon.tt'scussrans, p. 1. 

^ "Ali things that are have some operalion not violent or oaiinal 

Tliul whith doth aBsigii unto each tiling the Itind, that wiiich dolli moder- 
ate the force and power, that wlilcli doth nppoint the form and measure 
of worlting, the same we term a Law." — Hooiier, E. P. t 3. 
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of necessity, tLe results respectively of laws of the ego and 
of the ^xoii-ego ;^ of laws under which I feel myself com- 
pellecT to think, and of laws under which I seo other 
agents invariably working. These two it is essential to all 
sound thinking to distinguish from each other ; and the 
moi-e so, inasmuch as they liave been perpetually con- 
founded together. The distinctive featm-es of each have 
been overlooked by the disciples of opposite schools. 
By one party, laws of thought have been degraded to 
generalizations from experience; by another, empirical 
laws have been invested with the character and authority 
of original principles of mind.^ And yet, apart from the 
psychological tenets of any particular school, it would 
seem as if a distinctive criterion might h priori be deter- 
mined, from a mere analysis of the notion of law and its 
operation. 

Setting aside, for an instant, the question how the mind 
of man is actually constituted, let ua suppose an intelligent 
being, subject to laws under which he is compelled to 
think, and placed in the midst of a world of material 

' It is mnch to be wished tliat these expressions, or some equivalent, 
were more naturalized in English philosopliy. In Germany and France 
they are fully established as technical terms, and the foandation of tlie 
most important distinetions in mental science. In adopting here the Latin 
expressions insioad of Enslish equivaienls, Ihare been guided by the au- 
thorlly of Sir W.Hamilton, Jlnii's Works, p. 100, supported by that of Mr. 
Hallam,£f(mi(Hj-eD/£iin5)e, vol.ii.p.436. (Second edition.) The latter 
obsen-ea, of the term E^o, " It seems reasonable not to scruple the use of 
a word EO convenient, if not necessary, to express the unity of the con- 
scious principle. If it had been employed earlier, I am apt to tbinlt that 
some great mctapliysieal extravagances would have been avoided, and 
some fundamenia! truths more clearly apprehended." 

2 The opposite theories of Dr. Wheweli and of Mr, Mill, on the niitnre 
of axiomatic principles, exhibit the extreme views in a rcmaikable de- 
gree. See Appendix, note A. 
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agents, subject to laws under which they must act. What 
would be the distinctive charncter presented to his mind 
by these respective laws of himself -ind of the world with- 
out? The laws of the planetary motions are absolutely 
binding on the moving bodies themselves, independently 
of tlie existence of astronomical science. But it is optional 
with an intelligent being to study astronomy or not ; nnd, 
when he does so, he obsei-ves, as matter of fact, how such 
laws influence their own subordinate agents; but he does 
not himself become an agent under their influence. As fiicts 
of his experience,^ they are known solely in and through his 
observation ; as laws within their own sphere, they are in- 
dependent of his knowing aught about them. But the 
laws of his mind come into operation as laws when the act 
of thinking commences, and are binding, not on this or 
that class of physical phenomena, but upon the thinker 
himself, in the contemplation of all of them. Hence it is 
not optional with him whether he will think according to 
these or other conditions. Choose what object of study he 
will, he cannot think at all, he cannot conceive his liberty 
of choosing, without being i}yso facto under their influ- 
ence. Hence arises an obvious criterion, A law which ia 
not binding on me as a thinker, may at any time be re- 
versed, without affecting my mode of observing the same 
agents under their new conditions. And I have no difB- 
culty in conceiving such a reversal as at any moment pos- 
sible, because, antecedent to experience, I had no internal 
bias which required the recognition of the existing law 
ratlier than of any other. I have only to discard an ad- 

1 "Lea vi?rltes primiliTes EOnt do dcnx sortes, comme les derivativea. 
Hies EOiit du nombre dcs v^rltes dt raison, ou (les veril^s di; fait. Les 
verities de rnison Eont ncrcssaircs, et ccllvs ds fait i 
— Loibnilz, Noav. Essais, iv, 3. 
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TGntitious knowledge. But tbe reversal of a necessary law 
of thought, supposing that there are such, is, from the 
nature of the ease, inconceivable ; for conception is itself 
the servant of the law, and, ex hypothesi, cannot rebel 
against it. I cannot by an act of thought annihilate tbe 
conditions by which all thought is governed. I can, indeed, 
admit the possibility that there may be other beings think- 
ing under other laws; but I can form no positive con- 
ception of their nature. Such a supposition is not thought, 
but its negation. A mind cannot think by other laws than 
its own. 

Now, bow far is this hypothesis supported by facts? Is 
it a matter of fact, that men are acquainted with certain 
tniths which they acknowledge to be necessary only while 
the present laws of nature remain in force, and which they 
can conceive as revei-sibio at any moment, and others 
which they are compelled to regard as necessary under all 
circumstances of which they are capable of thinking? la 
it a matter of fact, that men do not attribute the same 
necessity and universality to physical aa to mathematical 
truths ? Do they not acknowledge that, while the laws of 
the physical world continue as they are, seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night, shall never cease ; and yet, have they any 
difficulty in conceiving tlie earth's motion stopped by soma 
superior power, and one-half of the globe left from that 
time forth in perpetual daylight?^ Or do they see the least 

1 "Tons lea cxemples qni confirment ane vi!rrte g^n^rale, de qnelquB 
nombre qu'iis Eolent, ne sufflsent pas pour Slablir la ne'eessitd universelle 
do cette mdme vdrite; car 11 no suit pas, que ce qnl est arrive acrivcra ton- 
jonrs de mC-ma. Par cjtemple, Ics Grees et les Koniaiiis et tons les autrea 
pcuples ont tonjours remarque, qu'avajit le de'conrs de viugt qiiitre lieures 
lo jour se change en unit, et la nait en jottr. Mais oa so soroit trompg al 
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improbability, not to say impossibility, in the supposition, 
that in some remote part of space there may exist worlds 
in which the alternations of the seasons have no place ? 
On the other hand, can they conceive the same power 
forming a triangle with more or less than two right angles ? 
Can they conceive an occurrence taking place in any por- 
tion of space without a cause ? or an object possessing 
neither of two contradictory attributes ? If such a dis- 
tinction exists, and our daily consciousness assures us that 
it does, the fact at once affords at least a strong presump- 
tion that the necessity in the one case is a necessity of 
observation only, depending on the laws of the world 
without, in the other a necessity of thought, depending on 
tlie laws of our mental constitution. 

But, granting that thought has its laws, how are these to 
be discovered? Only by reflection upon the phenomena 
of actual thinking, and the restriction to which, in all 
cases, we experience it to be subject. To learn how we 
think, we must in the first place actually think ; and a 
multitude of successive acts of thought will be necessary, 
before we become aware that certain conditions are contin- 
gent, and limited to some of those acts only, while others 
are necessary, and cannot but be present in all."^ I^ there- 
fore, Exptriencs be taken in a wide sense, as coextensive 
with the whole of consciousness, to include all of which 
the mind is conscious as agent or patient, all that it does 

Ton Bvoit erfl, quo la mfime regie s'ol)3erve partout, puisqu'on a va le con- 
traire daDS le ecjour de HovaZembla. Etcelui-lfi so tromperoit oncore, 
qui croiroit, que c'est au moins dans nos cliimits une v^rite' mSccssairo et 
dternellc, puiaqa'ou doit juger, que la Terra et le Solell m6me n'existeiit 
piis iiA^ssairemcnt, et qu'il y anra peut-Gtre un temps, oil co bel astro no 
eera pins avec lout son Systfeme, au moins en sa presente forme." — Leib- 
nitz, Noaneaax Essais, Avanl-Propos, 
1 See Hamilton on Reld, p. T!2, and Cousin, Coursde Fhilosi)phie,Iji^.22. 
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from within, as well as all that it suiFere from without, in 

this sense, the laws of thought as well as the phenomena 
of matter, in faet all knowledge whatever, may be said to 
be derived fi-om experience.' But further, expci-ience in its 
narrower and more common meaning, as limited to the re- 
sults of sensation and perception only," is, though not the 
source, the indispensable condition of discovering the laws 
of mind as well as of matter. For, to think actually, we 
must thiuk about something ; this something, the object- 
matter of thought, whatever it may be, must in the firat 
instance bo supplied through the medium of the senses; 
for thought itself does not become an object of thought 
till after it has been called into exercise by objects pre- 
sented from without.^ But while the material or external 
element varies with every successive act of thought, the 
formal or internal remains the same in all ; and thus the 
necessai-y law, binding on the thinker in every instance, is 
distinguished from the contingent objects, about which ho 
thinks on this or that occasion. 

The last consideration necessitates a further division of 
those truths which have already been distinguished as 
necessary, and therefore not derived fi-oin expeiience. 
While we maintain that all necessary truths must Lave 

1 In this cxfeniJed sense. Wolf aerivoa the principle of contradiction 
IVom experience ; "Erperiri dicimnr, qulcquld ad perceptiones nostras at- 
lonti cognosdmuB. Sotem lucere cognoEcimns nd ca altonti, qoce visn per- 
cipimus. Simlllior ad nosmot ipsos attcntt cognoaelnms, nos non posse 
BBScnsBm pra;l)crc contrailictoriie, v. gr. non possoEnmere (anquam verum, 
qnod simul piuat vel non pluBt."-P/i. Bat. 4 0C4. Here it slionld tie ob- 
served thmt perception is used in a wider sense than tliat to which Ecld and 
the Scottish Philosophers after him restrict it 

= 'Ek ixlr olv oi'iT3^(r*Bi 7fc(Tai livfiiiii, 4k SJ ;in5f<)js ttoAAiIkii Toi; bStoS 
yivoiiiir^s ifiweipla. — Arist. Anal. Post. 11. 10. 

= Cf. Adat, De^niiHD, ill. 4,7. 
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their origin in the constitution of the mind itself, and are 
virtually prior to all experience, tbey cannot al! of them 
be referred to Laws of Thought, pioperly so callea. For 
thoun-ht, as thought, cannot he limited to any special class 
of objects : its laws must operate in all cases alike, what- 
ever be the matter on which it is engaged. That every 
triangle has its angles equal to two right angles, is indeed 
a necessary truth ; but it is true of triangles only, and can- 
not bo applied to any other object. But that the same 
subject cannot posaeRS contradictory attributes, is a princi- 
ple equally applicable to the objects of geometrical dem- 
onstration and to the most contingent facts of sensible 
experience. It is equally certain, that no man can at 
once be standing and not fctanding, as that the angles of a 
triangle cannot be both equal and unequal to two right 
angles. Hence the criterion of absolute necessity, though 
valid as far as it goes, is not adequate to determine the 
whole question. It seives to distinguish judgments a 
2?rioriG:om judgments of experience: it does not distin- 
guish between different classes of the former, nor explain 
their several relations to the mind, which is the common 
source of all Of the various judgments which have been 
enumerated by philosophers as necessary truths, it will be 
sufficient for our present pui-pose to select three classes, 
which may be severally distinguished as Mathematical, 
Metaphysical, and Logical Necessity. All these, being in 
different ways regarded as absolutely and universally ne- 
cessary, must be considered as in different ways dependent 
on laws of our mental constitution. From all must be 
distinguished what is commonly called Physical Necessity, 
or belief in the permanence of Laws of Nature. The 
several distinctions may be represented by the following 
questions : 
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I. Why do I judge that a triangle can, under no cir- 
cumstances whatevei-, have its angles greater or less than 
t\ro right angles? 

II. Why do I judge that every sensible quality must 
belong to some subject, and that every change is and must 
lie brought about by some cause ? 

III. Why do I judge that two contradictoiy attributes 
can, imder no circumstances whatever, coexist in the same 
subject ? 

IV. Why do I judge that the alternations of day and 
night will not, under the existing circumstances of oui- 
globe, cease to take place ? 

The last of these obviously stands on a different gi'ound 
from the other three. I am immediately cognizant of law 
only as I am conscious of its obligation upon myaelf. 
The law itself may be physical, intellectual, or moral ; but 
to know it as a law, I must know it as a condition which 
I cannot or ought not to transgress. Law, in this sense, 
as a discerned obligation, can obviously exist only in rela- 
tion to a conscious agent ; and even with regard to con- 
scious agents, other than myself, I only infer the existence 
of the law from a supposed similarity between their con- 
stitutions and my own. But, as regards unconscious 
agents, Law means no more than a constantly observed 
fact in its highest generalization. When I speak of the 
alternations of day and night as consequent on a law of 
nature, I mean no more than that the alternation has tn- 
I'ariably been observed to take place; and, when I i-esolve 
such alternations into the law of the earth's rotation, I 
mean only that the earth does constantly revolve on her 
axis once in twenty-four hours. Or, if I could resolve all 
the phenomena of the material world into a universal law 
of gravitation, I should obtain no moi-e than the universal 
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flict, that all particles of matter in the universe do gravi- 
tate towards each other, and that certain suboi'dinate com- 
binations of those particles present certain phenomena in 
so doing. But I have not, by this resolution, got any 
nearer to necessity ; for the gravitation of bodies in the 
inverse ratio of the square of the distance is, like the ebb 
and flow of the tides, or the elliptical orbits of the planets, 
an observed fact in the order of nature, and it is no more.' 
My belief in the continuance of this observed order may 
perhaps be explained by some law of my mental con- 
stitution; but, as thus explained, it is a law of mind, and 
not of matter, TTiider what circum&tances certain facts 
of nature may bo resolved into others, and what kinds of 
expei-iment and observation will contribute to this end, 
are qaestions which, with all their importance, are totally 
distinct from those which form the object of the present 
inquiry. 

I shall only obsoi-ve hero, that to call such questions a 
portion of TjOglc — that is, to regard the New Organon as 
a supplement to the Old, and both as forming parts of 
the same Science — is to confound two essentially distinct 
branches of knowledge, distinct in their end, in their 
means, and in their evidence.^ "We do not enlarge the 
sciences," says Kant, "but disfigure thcni, when we snifer 
their boundaries to run into one another." The con- 
fusion produced in the present instance is perhaps the 
most injurious of all to sound thinking — a confusion be- 
tween the mental self and its sensible objects, the ego and 
the noyi-ego, the positive and negative poles of speculative 
philosophy. 

1 Sco Stewart, Elemaif, vol. ii. ch. 3, 5 4. 

2 On Ihis distinpcion Eomo excellent romnrlts will be found in M, Jouf- 
fi-oy's Preface lo bis translation of Eeid, p. 43. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON inE PSTCHOLOGICAL CHAEACTEE OF MATHElIATiCAL 
SECES3ITY. 

It Las been already observed, that whatever tniths we 
ai-e compelled to admit as everywhere and at all times 
necessary, must have their origin, not without, in the laws 
of the sensible world, but within, in the constitution of the 
mind itself.* Sundry attempts have, indeed, been made to 
derive them from sensible experience and constant associa- 
tion of ideas ;° but this explanation ia refuted by a cri- 
terion decisive of the fate of all hypotheses : it does not 
account for t!ie phenomena. It does n t a cou fo e 
fact, that other associations, as frequent an 1 as f n 
are incapable of producing a higher con on n th t 
of a relative and physical necessity oa j 4 1 n leed 
this might have been expected beforehan 1 fo e not 
rigor in a law of the sensible world may n a s fl ent 
reason why phenomena must take place n a ce an 
ner, but furnishes no reason at all why I m t nk o 

But it is one thing to i-ecognize the o) e a on of a me 

1 " La prcuvo originnire (Ics v^ritiJs n&osEafrefi n da a n n 
mont, et los aatrcs verites vietinent des ejtp^rien on dos o n o 
des sens. Notre esprit eat capable de connoitre les un an re r is 
il est la eoiiroe des promiferes, et qvielqne nombre d pen res part u 
lieres qu'on puisse avoir d'une veclte universelle, o u u 
rer pour toujqurs par rinduction, sans 
raison." — Leibnita, Nouv. Essais, 1. i. cli 

2 See, for example, Mill's Logic, vol. i. 
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tul bw, and another to discover the law itself. The dis- 
tinction above noticed between Matliematical, Metaplij'si- 
oul, and Logical Necessity, implies, that, although the 
origin of all is to be sought for in the mind itself, they 
are in some vrny differently related to one or other of .the 
special faculties of their common souree. We must further 
inquire, what is the peculiar relation of tbe mind to matlie- 
matical ideas,' by virtue of which not merely the general 
laws of all thinking, but the special applications of those 
laws in Arithmetic and Geometry, possess a necessity 
which is not found when they are applied to concepts 
generalized from experience. How is it that in some rea- 
sonings both matter and form «an be fui-nishcd by the 
mind itself, while in others the form aioue is from the 
mind, the matter being derived from experience ? 

Before entering upon this question, it will be necessary 
to give some account of Kant's celebrated distinction 
between Analytical and Synthetical Judgments. An An- 
alytical or Explicative Judgment contains nothing in the 
pi-edicate but what has been alrea<ly implied in the concep- 
tion of the subject. For example: since the conception 
of body implies extension, the proposition, " All bodies are 
extended," Is an Analytical Judgment, Of this character 
are all propositions iu wlileli, in scholastic language, the 
pi'edicate is said to be of the essence of the subject ; 
whether a part of the essence, as in the predication of 
genus or differentia, or the sum of the paits, as in a defini- 
tion.' In a Synthetical or Ampllative Judgment, on the 

1 The word idai is liere nstd intentionally, as, in modenL pliilo.=oplir, 
tlie most Viigue and inileterminato thnt could be selected. It woiilil lie on 
antieipation of what has yet to be determined to give any more deliuito 

2 The aubstitnlioQ of definition for species i3 intenlional. 
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other hand, the predicate adds an attribute to the subject 
which has not been already thought therein. Thus the 
proposition, " All bodies are heavy," is a Synthetical Judg- 
ment ; the attribute heavy not being thought in the mere 
eoneeption of body. Of this kind are all propositions in 
which the predicate is said to be joined to the essence of 
the subject as a property or accident.^ 

AH Analytical Judgments are formed by the micd a 
priori, whether the notion analysed be empirical or not. 
For the mind, having once gained this notion as a sabject, 
has no occasion for any additional experience to determine 
the predicate which is already g^ven therein.^ Any Science 
whatever may therefore liave abundance of necessary truths 
of this kind ; but such do not contribute in any way to the 
extension of our knowledge, but only to a more distinct 
consciousness of what we already possess. A Synthetical 
Judgment, on the other hand, is a positive extension of 
our knowledge, but requires for its formation something 
more than the concept which stands as its subject. All 
empirical judgments are synthetical;^ but mathematical 
necessity requires that the mind should be able to form 
for itself synthetical judgments not dependent on experi- 
ence. 

The axioms of Geometry contain specimens of both 
kinds of judgment. Those which relate exclusively to goo- 
metrical objects, — such as, " A straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points,"* "Two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space," " Two straight lines which, being met by 
a third, make the interior angles less than two riglit 

1 See Kant, Kritik der r. V. p. 21 ; Frohgonana, p. IG, ed, Eosenkrani. 

2 Knal, Frokg., p. 17. 

s Kaot, Kritik: der r. V. p, 700; Froleg., p. 18, 

<This is sometimes giTen as a definition, but it is properly ay atlietical. 
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angles, will meet if proclnced" — have been shown by Kant 
to bo synthetical;^ and it is with reference to these that 
he discusses the well-known question, How are synthetical 
judgments apriori possible? But those axioms which are 
not peculiar to Geometry, the common principles of Aris- 
tot!o,= — such as, " The whole is greater than its part," 
"Thingsthat are equal to the same are equal to each other," 
"If equals be added to eqnals,the sums are equal," — are ana- 
lytical.' The two last, indeed, may be easily shown to be 
merely various statements of the Principle of Identity, 
"Every thing is equal to itself," or, " A = A." Thus, if 
the common magnitude of the first pair of equals be rep- 
resented by A, and that of the second by B, tlio axiom, 
"If equals be added to equals, the sums are equal," is ex- 
pressed in the identical judgment, "A -j- B =i A -|- B."* 
The former class of axioms determine the peculiar 



1 " Dies sind die Axiome, welche elgenllidi nur Grosscn als solche bet- 
rcffen."— Kant, Kritik der r. V. p. 143 ; cf. p. 703, etc. ; Proleg. p. aO, Hcneo 
tho error of I.eibnlt3, in maintaining that all axioms {exeeptiug, of course. 
Identical judgments themsolves) may be demonstrated from definitions 
and thejudjfmentsof identity. {Opem, Erdm. p. 81.) He selocls as a 
Epccimeii tlio analytical judjpnent, " The ivholo is grealor than its part," 
and of Bitch his theory is torrcct; but no synthettcal jud^^cnt tan bo 
proved solely from analytical premises; and without eynthellcal axioms 
Geometry is impoBsible. 

2 Synthetical axioms are not included, as they should hare been, under 
tliej)Ecuiim-i>rincij)fes[B,iu apx«f)of Arislotle, which are divided into defi- 
nitions and bypothesea. With the exception of tbis omission, Aristotle's 
account of geometrical demonstration is far more accurate than any ibnt 
can be found in modem philosophy before Kant. 

2 Cf. Kant, Kriiik der r. V. p. H3, 

* Dr. Whewell (Pfts, Ivd. Sc. vol. i. p. 134) speaks of this axiom as a. 
condition of tho inlultion of magnitudes. This is a confasion of the com- 
mon axioms of Logic with the peculiar axioms of Geometry. Stewart 
(Eleinents, vol. ii. eh. 1) falls into tho opposite error, regarding all the 
truths of Geometry as deduced from definitioHs. 
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cliiiractcr of all the conclusiona of Geometry; the latter 
hove no peculiar rchitioii to Mathematics, but depend on 
the general conditions of all thinking' whatever, and have 
therefore a logiciil, not a mathematical necessity. The 
whole qnestion of the superior necessity of Geometry to 
Physical Science depends upon the manner in which we 
aeconnt for the origin of the synthetical axioms relating 
to magnitudes as such. As an instance, we may take the 
proposition, " Two straight lines cannot enclose a space." 

Ad eminent writer of the present day has labored hard 
to prove that this principle is nothing but a generalization 
from experience, and, consequently, that our belief ia 
the superior necessity of matliemntical as compared with 
physical truths is a mere self-deception. He lays much 
stress on one of the characteristic properties of geometrical 
forms, their capacity of being painted in the imagination 
with a disthietness equal to reality; in other words, the 
exact resemblance of our ideas of fonn to the sensations 
which suggest them.* But'while it is impossible to deny 
the ability with which Mr. Mill combats the notion of an 
a priori necessity in Mathematics, it is impossible to assent 
to an argument which contradicts the direct evidence of 
consciousness. Nor does this reasoning against Doctor 
Whewell, however powerful as an argumentum ad homi- 
nem, meet the real question at issue. What is required 
is to account, not for the necessity of geometrical axioms 
as ti-uths relating to objects without the mind, but as 
thouffhts relating to objects within. Mathematical judg- 
ments are true of real objects only hypothetically. If 
there exist anywhere in the woild a pair of perfect 
straight lines, those lines cannot enclose a space. But 
if such lines exist nowhere but in my imagination, it is 
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equally the case that I cannot think of thorn as invested 
with the contrary attribute. That which is to be accounted 
for is, not the physical fact that certain visible objects 
possess certain properties, but the psychological fact that, 
ill the case of geometrical magnitudes, I am compelled to 
invest imagined objects with attributes not gained by 
more analysis of the notion under which they are thought ; 
— a compulsion of which I am not conscious with regard 
to the most cniform associations of phenomena within the 
Jiekl of sensible experience. A sensible object may liave 
been familiar to me from childhood ; but, suppose the 
extenial reality destroyed, I can assert nothing with 
certainty of its imaginary representative, except what is 
contained in the concept itself So long as I have to 
conform my judgments, not to the actual laws of the 
existing course of natwrc, but to the possible conditions 
of an imaginary state of things, I have no difficulty in 
attributing contradictory attributes successively to the 
same object. I may imagine the sun rising and setting 
as now for a hundred years, and afterwards remaining 
continually fixed in the meridian. Yet my experience 
of the alternations of day and night has been at least 
as invariable as of the geometrical ])roperties of bodies. 
I can imagine the same stone sinking ninety-nine times 
in the water, and floating the one-hundredth; but my 
experience invariably repeats the former phenomenon 
only. Whereas, in the case of two straight lines, whicji, 
so far as they are objects of experience, stand only on a 
level with the above and similar instances, the mind finds 
itself compelled to assert as necessary one attribute, not 
contained in the concept, and to reject its contradictory 
as impossible. 

The possibility of forming synthetical judgments a priori 
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in Geometry admits of only one adequate explanation, 
viz., that tlie pi-esentative intuition, as well aa the i-epre- 
sentative notion, is derived from within, not from withoat; 
in other words, that both the matter and form of the 
judgment are determined subjectively. If it can be shown 
that tho object of which pure Geometry treats is not 
dependent on sensibility, but sensibility on it; that it is 
a condition under which alone sensible experience is pos- 
sible, it is obvious that its characteristics must accompany 
all our thoughts concerning any possible object of such 
experience; that its laws must be equally binding upon 
the imaginary representation as upon the sensible percept : 
for, abstract as we may from this or that particular phe- 
nomenon of expei-ienee, we are clearly incompetent to de- 
prive it of those conditions under which alone experience 
itself is possible. 

Such a condition is furnished to us by the intuition of 
Space. That this is a subjective condition of all sensible 
perception, and not a mere empirical generaliKation from a 
special class of phenomena, Js evident from the fact that 
it is impossible, by any effort of thought, to contemplate 
sensible objects, save under this condition. We may 
shift our attention at will from this object to that ; but 
we can think of none save as existing in space. We 
may conceive tho whole world of sensible phenomena 
to be annihilated by the fiat of Omnipotence; but the 
annihilation of space itself is beyond the power of thought 
to contemplate. That things in themselves must exist in 
space, and, as such, must be so pi-esented to every possible 
intelligence, is more than we may venture to affirm ; but 
this much is certain, that man, by a law of his nature, 
is compelled to perceive and to think of them as so ex- 
isting. 
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TJpoii this law of the mind dcpenda the certainty of 
geometrical axioms as thoughts, though not as truths. 
The peculiar figures of space must, indeed, be originally 
RUfigested empii-ically, from observation of the actual fig- 
ures of body ; but this esperience is still subject to the 
same condition. Bodies cannot be perceived or imagined, 
but in space: bodies of this or tbat figure cannot be 
perceived or imagined, but as occupying a similarly figured 
space. The modifications originally suggested by the for- 
mer become an object of thought as existing in the latter; 
and the features exhibited now and hei-e in the one, we 
are compelled to think as existing always and everywhere 
in the other. 

The sensationalist is therefore, in a cei-tain sense, right 
in deriving geometi-ical axioms from experience. It must 
be conceded to bim that, had we never seen two straight 
lines, had we never observed tbat as a matter of fact they 
did not in that particular instance enclose a space, we 
should never have arrived at the conviction that they 
cannot do so in any instance. But this is equally true 
of any product of the imagination. If I had never seen 
separately the upper parts of a man and the lower parts 
of a horse, I could not nnite them together in the fantastic 
image of a centaur. If I bad never seen a black object, I 
could not combine tbat color with a known foi-m, so as to 
produce the imagination of a black swan. But why is it 
that in the one case I find no difllculty whatever in going 
beyond or against the whole testimony of my past experi- 
ence, while in the other such transgression is altogether 
out of my power? Esperience has uniformly presented 
to me a horac's body in conjunction with a horse's head, 
and a man's head with a man's body; just as experience 
has uniformly presented to me space enclosed within a 
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pair of curved lines, and not within a pair of etraiglit ones. 
Why do I, in the former case, consider the results of ray 
experience as contingent only and transgreseible, confined 
to the actual phenomena of a limited field, and possessing 
no value beyond it ; while, in the latter, I am compelled 
to regard them, as necessary and universal ? Why can I 
give in imagination to a quadruped body what experiooce 
assures me is possessed by bipeds only? And why can I 
not, in like manner, invest straight lines with an attribute 
which experience has uniformly presented in curves? 

Can it be said that the ideas in tbe latter case are con- 
tradictory, and that their union is therefore forbidden by 
the laws of formal thinking ? By no means. Straight and 
curved, viewed merely as objects of sense, are opposed only 
as hlaek and white, or as biped and quadruped; they can- 
not, that is, be thought as existing at tho same time in the 
same subject : but that property which experience testifies 
to have universally accompanied curved lines is not, merely 
by virtue of that exjierlence, more incompatible with 
straight ones than the head which has uniformly accom- 
panied a biped body is incompatible with a quadruped 
one ; or than the form which experience has uniformly con- 
nected with a white surface is incompatible with a black 
one. Nor does the impossibility arise from any defect in 
the simple ideas, such as exists in the ease of a man who 
can foim no idea of a color which he has never seen. We 
have all the simple ideas, or combinations of simple ideas, 
which experience can give : man's head and horae's body, 
in the one case ; straight lines and space enclosed, in the 
other. Why is not the latter conjunction as easy to the 
imagination as the former? 

That it is not so, is a matter not of this or that theory, 
but of psychological fact ; and, as such, requires explana- 
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tion, under any theory whatever. In fact we may demand, 
as a sine qua non, of every hypothesis concerning the 
character of human knowledge, that it shall accept and 
account for this fact, instead of neglecting or denying it. 
Only two theories can be mentioned as having fau-Iy at- 
tempted to fulfil this condition. The one is that of Leib- 
nitz, who treats mathematical principles as mere analytical 
judgments, dependent on the laws of formal thought. On 
this supposition, the distinction between Logical and 
Mathematical necessity vanishes altogether.^ But the 
solution, though applicable to the general axioms which 
Geometry, in common with all other Sciences, tacitly or 
openly presupposes in so far as it contains reasoning at all, 
fails when applied to those on which all that is especially 
geometrical depends. By no mere analytical process, as 
Kant has shown,' can the conception of not enclosing a 
space be elicited from that of two straight lines. In this, 
and all similar principles, the predicate of the proposition 
is not developed out of, but added to, the subject. 

The other, and far more satisfactory, solution, is that of 
Kant himself. Whatever we are compelled to regard as 
necessaiy, must be so in consequence of laws, not of the 
object, but of the subject. But there are subjective laws 
of the presentations of sense, as well as of the representa- 
tions of thought. AVe can perceive only as permitted by 
the laws of our perceptive faculties, as we can think only 
in accordance with the laws of the understanding. If, then, 
by a law of my sensibility, I am compelled to regard all 
external objects as existing in space, any attributes which 
are once presented to me as properties of a given portion 
of space, the same must necessarily be thought as existing 

' Opera, ed. Erdmann, p. 81. ' Frokgomena, k 2. 
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in all space, and at all titnea. Foi' to imagine a space in 
which such properties are not found, would not be to im- 
agine merely a, different combination of sensible phenom- 
ena, such as continually takes place without any change in 
the laws of sensibility ; it would be to imagine myself as 
perceiving under conditioQS other than those to which, by 
a law of my being, I am subjected. The attempt to realize 
such imagination is not a new train of thinking ; it is the 
refusal to think at all. It does not inquire what new 
objects may possibly be presented to my present faculties ; 
it requires me to determine how objects may ajjpear to a 
being whose faculties are differently constituted from mine. 
Thought, as has already been observed, is representative, 
and can only be exorcised on objects presented to it. It 
is therefore restricted by the conditions under which alone 
such presentation is possible. If I am to exercise my 
thought on sensible objects at all, I must think of such 
objects under such determinations as the conditions of my 
sensibUity require. 

"Geometrical principles cannot, therefore, properly be 
called laws of thought, inasmuch as they do not govern 
every oper.ation of the thinking faculty, but only regulate 
the application of thought to a special class of objects. But 
they are laws relative to the subjective condition of one 
portion of our intuitions — those, namely, which are pre- 
sented to the senses — the condition of their presentation 
being Space. But a condition is discernible only in con- 
junction with that of which it is the condition. Space, 
therefore, and its laws can be made known to conscious- 
ness only on the occasion of an actual experience of sense. 
Hence the twofold character of geometrical principles: 
empirical, as suggested in and through an act of experi- 
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ence ; neceesary, as relating to the conditions under which 
alone such experience is possible to humaa faculties.' 

The same considerations will explain another important 
feature of geometrical judgments, in which they represent 
a striking contrast to truths properly called empirical. 
Imagination plays its part in both ; but in the former case 
it determines, in the latter it is determined by, the phe- 
nomena given in experience. The mental image which I 
can form of this or that individual possesses more or less 
of truth and reality, as it represents with more or less 
accuracy the features of the sensible object; just as the 
value of a portrait depends on the accuracy with which it 
represents the features of the original. The imagination, 
again, may of itself form now combinations of attributes ; 
but these also are hypothetically regarded as real or fic- 
titious, according as we may or may not hereafter discover 
such combinations to exist in sensible objects. But in 
Geometry the case is reversed. Its propositions are 
primarily and necessarily true of objects existing in the 
imagination; they are only secondary and hypothetically 
true of sensihio objects, in so far as they conform to the 
imaginary model. If there is such a thing in the visible 
world as a perfect triangle, its angles are equal to two 
right angles. But if there is not, the proposition is still 
ti'uo of the triangle as it exists in my imagination. Aud 

• This character of the special axiomB of Gsomclry is remnrkabl j ex- 
pressed in the lanffaase of Aristotle. Tor example : bStSjjo-is, oJx v tui' 
iSW, iAA" o"^ alir^aviiif^a Sri rh iy toTs /m^imTiHoU (axf^ov Tptya- 
roi-.—Elh.Nic.vlO. AnAasain: TauTaS" 4<TTlro1ay ipav rg po^rrn. 
— Anal. Posl. i. la. With whith may bo compared the langnage of Kant, 
Logilr., \ Si: "Die orslon kiinnen In der Anschauung dai^ostellt werden." 
Had Aristotle l)een aware of the distinction between i lie analytical and the 
synthetical axioms, he might almost have anticipated Kaiit's view of the 
whole question. 
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tbe whole of Geometry, as a speculative science, would be 
uoaJfected by the annihilation of every material square 
or triangle in existence, whatever might become of its 
merely approximate applications to pui^ioses of practical 
utility. Whereas, the truths of Zoology, or Botany, or 
Mineralogy, are dependent entirely on the existence of 
animals, or plants, or minerals, not as images within the 
mind, but as entities without. The cause of this distinc- 
tion is manifest from what has been said above, /The 
truths of Geometry, though subsequent to, are not con- 
sequent on, experience: they relate not to the empiri- 
cal figures of body, but to the figures of that space upon 
which sensible experience is dependent. They are there- 
fore unaffected by the destruction of the visible bodies, 
and could only become fictitious by the annihilation of 
space itself. But the truths of Pliysical Science depend 
upon experience alone : they are true of the objects only 
as actually presented to the senses ; and their reality de- 
pends entirely on the real existence of the sensible type. 

"As Geometry is a science of necessary truths relating to 
continuous quantities or magnitudes, so Arithmetic is a 
scienciTEif necessary truths relating to discrete quantities 
or numbers. The two sciences, however, present some 
important features of distinction. Almost all the truths 
of Geometry are deductive. It contains very few axioms,' 
properly so called, i. e., synthetical judgments, derived im- 
mediately from the intuition of space ; and its processes 
consist in the demonstration of a multitude of dependent 
propositions, from the combination of these axioms with 
analytical principles. On the other hand, the fundamental 
operations of Arithmetic, Addition, and Subtraction,' pre- 

1 "Though in some thiDgs,- as In numbers, besides adding and snbtract- 
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sent to us a vast number of synthetical judgments; eacli 
of whicli, however, is derived immediately from intuition, 
and cannot, by aoy reasoning process, be deduced from, any 
of the preceding ones,' Pure Geometry cannot advance a 
step without demonstration ; and its processes are there- 
fore all reducible to the syllogistic form. Pure Arithmetic 
contains no demonstration; and it is only when its calculus 
is applied to the solution of particular problems that rea- 
soning takes place, and the laws of syllogism become ap- 
plicable. It is not reasoning which tells us that two and 
tVFO make four;' nor, when we have gained this proposi- 
tion, can we in any waj' deduce from it that two and four 
make six. We must have recourse, in eac!i separate case, 
to the senses or the imagination, ami, by presenting to 
the one or the other a number of individual objects corre- 

Ing, men name oilier operalions, ns moBipli/ing nnd dtBiding, yet Ihey are 
the same: for mnltiplieation is but adding together of things equal; and 
division, but Boblrueting of one thing, as often na we can."— //oifies, ieui- 
alhan, part i. cli. S. 

1 Subtraclion may be demonstrated from Addition, if ali the truths of 
the iattor l>e supposed given, or vice versa; thougli it is simpler to regard 
Subtraction as an independent process of denuiaeration, as is done by Con- 
dillac, Lavgue des Cakuls, ch. i. But no result of either can l>e derived 
from a preceding result of the same operation. 

* Nothing, at first sight, can appear more sacisfactoiy than Leibnitz's 
proof of this proposition. Noav. Dsaai), 1. iv. ch. 7. Bnt that demon- 
stration assames the definitions of the higher numbers {:3 Is 1 -|- 1 ; 3 is 1 
+ 1-1-1, etc.), and this, as will hereafter appear, ia in tatt begging the 
whole qacstion. The real point at issue is not whether 4 and a -|- 2 are at 
Imttom identical, so that, both being given, an analysis of each will ulti< 
matoly show their correspondence ; but whether the former — notion, defini- 
tion and all — is contained in the latter. In other words, whether a man 
who has never learned to count beyond two, could obtain three, four, Ave, 
and all higher numbers, by mere dissection of the notions which ho pos- 
sesses already. This remark applies also to Stewart {Elements, vol. 11. ch. 
I), and to Hegel's attempted critique of Kant ( Werix, vol, v. p. 275). 
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sponding to each term separately, envisage the resniting 
sum.' The intuition thus serves nearly the siime purpose 
as the figure in a geometrical demonstration ; with the ex- 
ception, that in the latter case the construction is adopted 
to furnish premises to a proposed conclusion, while in the 
former it gives us a judgment which we have no imme- 
diate purpose of applying to any further use. 

An apparent objection, which meets ua at the outset, 
must not be left unnoticed. If the results of Arithmetic 
are altogether intuitive, how is it that they extend to cases 
of which sense has never furnished us with the occasion 
of judging? I may have never seen a thousand objects 
of any kind together, yet I am as fully convinced that 976 
+ 24 — 1000, as I am that 2 + 2=4, of which I see 
instances every day of my life. And, even if I have seen 
examples of tlio former as well as of the latter, how far 
does the observed fact help in the formation of the judg- 
ment ? Is my sight so acute that I can distinguish at a 
glance a group of 1000 objects from one of 999 ? Can I 
then, in any case, be said to have seen the fact verified ? 
And if not, how is it that I do not merely know that what 
I have seen in a single ease must be true universally, but 
even can be assured of the necessity of truths which I 
have never accurately observed in any actual instance ? 

This objection is based on a confusion of intuition in 
general with the special presentations of sight.* When the 

1 See Kant, Krltlk der r. P. p. 703. I have ftTailed myself of the tenn 
SBmaage, as the best English equivalent that has yet been proposed, to the 
German anscftoM™, a. word which Is applied generftlly lo any presentation 
of indivlStial objeets in sense or imafrfnatlon. Etyraologie«l!y, both the 
German and the English word are drawn iW)m iho sense of sight only. 
If nniformity alone were to be consulted, the substantive J.nscftauun3, usu- 
ally translated intaitioa, should he rendered by eavimging. 

2 X confusion to which Kant himself has perhaps, in soma defp'eo, con- 
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propositions of Arithmetic ai-e said to be intuitive, it does 
not follow that thetr truth must have been obseiTcd in 
visible instances; that we must have seen, for example, 
that two and three make five, in lines, or pebbles, or the 
fingers of the hand. It implies only that we must have 
perceived the truth of the proposition in some individual 
series, it may be of visible objects, it may be of audible 
sounds, it may be of states of our own minds present to 
internal observation. In none of these cases do we deal 
with representative concepts, but with individual objects 
presented to the external or internal sense. 

Now, how, as a matter of fact, are arithmetical judg- 
ments usually formed ? We see inexperienced calculators 
arrive at their results by ranning through, orally or men- 
tally, the several units of the numbera to be added together. 
If we do not remember that 18 and 7 make 25, as readily 
as that 2 and 2 make 4, we supply the defect by summing 
up severally 19, 20, 21, etc. The artificial aids to which 
we have recourse in larger sums, by adding up, for instance, 
the corresponding digits in separate columns, are but ab- 
breviated steps of the same process. 

Setting aside, as belonging to art rather than science, all 
thoso methods whose aim is merely to extend or facilitate 
already existing processes, the psychological foundation 
of Arithmetic is to be found in the consciousness of suc- 
cessive mental states ; and its earliest actual process con- 
sists in giving names to the sevei-al members of the sei-ies. 
Such a process, which may be denominated natural, as 
distinguished from artijicial numeration, would proceed 
steadily foi-ward, from one member arbitrarily selected as 

tributcd, bj representing (Profep, §2) five Tlsiblo pointa as the intuition 
of the number; thus by implication connecting Ajitlimetic witU spdce 
latlier than witli time. 
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the starting-point, acknowledging no relation between the 
several steps beyond that of succession to its predecessor, 
nntil the computation ceases from the inability of the 
memory to carry on the series. Such a system, however 
limited in its practical results, would rest on precisely the 
same foundation as the more perfect methods which ait 
lias supplied us, and will, consequently, contain all the data 
required for determining tho nature of tbe necessary truths 
of Arithmetical Science, 

As Arithmetic, as well as Geometry, contains such tniths, 
it must be equally regarded aa founded on an intemal law 
ot condition of our mental constitution. This condition 
is that of Time, a condition which governa not merely our 
external perceptions, but our nnivei-sal consciousness of all 
that takes place within or without ouisehts E\i.ij suc- 
cessive modification of the eonscioua mmd can be made 
known to us only as a change of state a eh inge w hich is 
only possible under the condition of succession m time, — 
a transition from an earlier to a later phase ot conscious- 
ness. Of Time, as an absolute existenci, »e cmnot form 
any idea whatever: it is mado known to us onlj as the 
condition or form of successive states of e >nsciousness. 
To ask, therefore, whether Time has iny existence out of 
our own minds, is, in the only intelligible mode of putting 
the question, to ask whether other oi leis of mtelhgent 
beings are subject to the same conditions ot intelligence 
as oui-sclves ; whether they, like us, are conseio is ot vari- 
ous ment.il states, one succeeding anothei. Put in this 
form, the qnestion is sufficiently intelligible, but obviously 
one which we hare no data for determining ; put in any 
other form, it is absolutely void of meaning; it contains not 
the material for thought, but only a negation of all think- 
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It might indeed be argued, with some show of proba- 
bility, that the condition of successive consciousness is 
essentially the condition of a finite and imperfect intelli- 
gence, consequent only upon its very limited power of 
simultaneous consciousness,' The scholastic doctrine of 
an eternal N'ow, or nunc slans, so contemptuously treated 
by Ilobbes, in this respect contnins assuredly no prima 
facie absurdity.' The error of such speculations is of an- 
other kind. It consists in mistaking the negation of all 
thought for an act of positive thinking. As our whole 
personal consciousness is subject to the condition of suc- 
cessiveness, we can form no positive notion of a different 
state : we only know that it is something which we have 
never experienced. The nature and attributes of an Infi- 
nite Intelligence must be revealed to us in a manner ac- 
commodated to finite capacities. IIow far the accommo- 
dation extends, we have no means of determining, as we 
cannot examine the same data with a diiferent set of facul- 
ties. The importance of this distinction between positive 

1 Vide Booth, J)e Consoi. FhS., lib. v. pros. vi. 

*Iti3anrpriaing to 3co how near Eomc of the eariior riewa on this point 
spin-oached to, without actually mriving at, the doctrino of Kant Hnd 
the question boen considoreil Bu^je^:tiv■oly as iroll as oljectively on the 
psychological as well as on the mctaphysleal side, the most importint 
conclusion of the Critical Philosophy would have been nnticipnted W ben 
Holibes, in his controversy with Bramha.ll, eaid, " ! never could eonecive 
B,n evfT-abidin<i noiB," he was right; but he was wi-onj; in pupposlnjj that 
this was decisive of llie point at Issno. We can only conceive in thought 
what we have experienced in presentation; and all our past presontatioiis 
have been given under the law of succession. Bnt (his does not enable us 
to decide what may be the condition of other than human infelli^'cnces. 
In tilts respect, the remark of Bramhalt Is exactly to (he purpose r 
" 'riiouHh we nro not able lo comprehend perftctly whac God Is, yet iva 
are able lo comprehend what God is not; that is, ho is not impcrffcct, 
and therefore he is not finite," Roid (Jn((H, Pouws.Essaylil.ch.S) treats 
the nunc slaus as a contradiction, which it is not, 
10 
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and negative Uiinking will be more closely examined Lere- 
after. 

Butjtoretura to the question of mathematical necessity: 
To construct tlie whole science of Aiithmetic, it is only 
requisite that we should bo conscious of a succession in 
time, and should be able to give namca to the several 
members of the series And since m eveiy act of con- 
sciousness wo are subject to the law of succession, it la 
impossible in any form of consciousness to lepicsent to 
ourselves the facts of Aiithmetic as other than they are. 
To the ait, not to the science, of Arithmetic belong all the 
methods for facilitating calculation which imply anything 
more than tho mere idea of succession. Such a method, 
and a powerful one, is afforded by the invention of Scales 
of Notation, in which, to the idea of succession, is added 
that of recurrence ; the series being regarded as commenc- 
ing again from a second unit, after proceeding continuously 
through a certain number of members, ten for example, aa 
in the common system. Hence we ai-e enabled to repeat 
over again, in the eeeond and subsequent decades, the 
operations originally performed in the firet, and thus indef- 
initely to extend our calculus in the form of a continually 
recurring scries ; but the calculus, though thus rendered 
infinitely more efficacious aa an instrument, remains in its 
psychological basis unaltered. 

From these considerations it followa that the several 
members of an arithmetical series are incapable of defi- 
nition. Succession in time, and the consciousness of one, 
two, three, etc., are not complex notion? abstracted fi-om 
and after a multitude of intuitions, but simple immediate 
intuitions, differing, as far as numeration is concerned, only 
in the order of their presentation. They are not by any 
act of thought compounded, the latter from the earlier: 
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they cannot be resolved into any simpler elements of con- 
sciousness, presentative or represcntati^ e, bcmg themselves 
the a priori conditions of conseiousnesa in gener^l Hence 
the failnre of all attempts to analyze numeiii,al c'dculition 
as a deductive process. Leibnitz, and subsequently Hegel, 
have endeavored to represent the arithmetical processes as 
operations of pure analysis. Assuming, foi eximpic, 12 
and 7 and 5, as ffiven concepts, they show that the first 
may be ultimately analyzed into the same constituent units 
as the two last ; and this is regarded as an explanation of 
the whole process of Addition. Thej overlook the fact 
that, in that process, 12 is not given, but baa to be deter- 
mined by the addition of the two other numbers Arith- 
metic is not, like Geometiy, a science whose definitions 
are genetic and preliminary to its processes. The analysis 
of any number into its constituent units presupposes the 
whole operation which it professes to give rise to. We 
may call, if we please, such an analysis definition; but we 
must not suppose that it in any degree correijpouds to the 
definitions of Geometry, or answer the same purpose in 
the operations of the science,^ 

The above considerations are sufficient for our present 
purpose, which is to determine the psychological basis of 
mathematical judgments, and their consequent special char- 
acter aa necessary truths, in a distinct sense from that in 

' Writers of a very different school tram that of Leibnitz or Hegel have 
fnllcn into a similar error viltb regard to tho nature of arithmetical pro- 
CEEses. Mr. Mill, for example, regards the whole science of numbera as 
derived from tho common axioms concerning equality, and tho definitions 
of the severaJ numbers. Stewart appears to have been of tho same 
opinion. On the eontrarj-, the whole essentials of the science must Ik in 
cxislenra before the so-called definitions can be formed. The applications 
of the calculus as on instrument most not be confounded with its essential 
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■which the tenn is applied to logical or physical principles. 
Mathematical judgments are synthetical, based on the 
universal conditions of our intuitive faculties, and are ne- 
cessary, not, properly speaking, as laws of thought, but 
because thougJit can only operate in conjunction with mat- 
ter given by intuition, and intuition cannot be emancipated 
from its own subjective conditions. Hence we are com- 
pelled to think of our intuitions nnder the same laws 
according to which they are invariably realized in con- 
sciousness. Judgments of logical necessity, on the other 
hand, are analytical, and rest on the laws of thought, prop- 
erly so called. Their analytical character is a necessary 
consequence of the constitution of the thinking faculty, 
and is so far from being a proof of the unsoundness or 
filvolity of logical speculations, that it is the strongest 
evidence of their truth and scientific value, and leads to 
most important consequences, both in Logic and in Psy- 
chology. 

The nature of these judgments, as well as of those dis- 
tinguished as metaphysically necessary, will be examined 
in the following chaptei-s. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CHAKA.CTEK OF METAPHYSICAL 
NECESSITY. 

A DISTINCTION between necessary and contingent matter 
is found, somewhat out of place it is true, but still it is 
found, in most of the older, and, among English writci-s, in 
most also of tlie recent treatises on Logic' The bounda- 
ries of each, however, are not in the majority of instances 
determined with any approach to accuracy. Among the 
schoolmen, the favorite example of a pi'oposition of the 
highest degree of necessity was omne animal rationale eat 
risihile; an example consistent enough with the mediteval 
state of piiysica! science, but which in the present day will 
scarcely be allowed a higher degree of certainty than 
belongs to any other obseiTed fact in the constitution of 
things. An eminent modern Logician gives as an exam- 
ple of a proposition in necessary matter, "All islands ai-e 
surrounded by water;" an example which is only valid in 

1 Mnticr in this sense must not be confonndcd witli tho modality retos- 
nized by Aristotle, and by most of the modem German Logicians. Tlio 
former is an understood reintion between tlio tocms of a proposition, — tlie 
form of the proposition being in all cases "A is B,"— and is snpposed lo 
be of use in determining the quantity of iodefinitca. Tlie latter is an ex- 
pnesed relation, the form of the necessary proposition being "A mtwt be 
B;" and this Is applicable to iinivcisal and particular propositions indiffer- 
ently. The admission of the latter is still a point of dispnte among emi- 
nent authorities; the admission of the former will be tolerated by no 
Logician who understands the nature of his own scieneo. 
10* 
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SO for as the predicate forms part of the notion of the 
sabject, and wli'ich, therefore, has no other necessity than 
belongs to ill! aiiiilytical judgments, — a necessity derived 
from tlie form, not from the matter.* The distinction 
itself, though altogether out of place when Thought is 
considered merely in its relation to Logic, is, in a psycho- 
logical point of view, of considerable importance. The 
following remarks will, it is hoped, throw some light on its 
true character. 

All analytical judgments are necessary; but they cannot 
properly be said to be in necessaiy matter. They are all 
ultimately dependent on the Principles of Identity and 
Contradiction, "Every A is A," and "No A is notA:"* 
principles, the necessity of which arises solely from their 
form, without any relation to this or that matter. That 
every triangle has three sides, arises from a mere analysis 
of the notion of a triangle ; as that every island is sur- 
rounded by water, arises from a mere analysis of the notion 
of an island. This necessity is derived solely from the 
laws of formal thinking. 

Of synthetical judgments, every statement of a physical 
fact is in contingent matter; at least if the opposite term 
be used in its highest 'sense Howe^ei iigidly certim 
phenomena may be deduced liom the assumption of i 

' Examples of this kind were indeed indibcrimlnalely admiltcd by iho 
scholastic Logicians, who hel I any pitipo ition to be in necessatj mattei- 
In whicli tlio predicate was ptrt of the essenee or netossarih joined to 
the essence, of the subject. But this tlassification thon„b tenal le \it 
haps in connection ivitli realist metaphysics is inconsistent w th aa accu 
rate diserimiuatlon between the matter tnd the fbmi of thought. 

" Kant, Kn-lik der r. V. p. 133; FnUfg., h 3. He derivefl all analytical 
judgments tram the Principle of Contradiction. It would he maze accu- 
rate to distinguish this principle from that of Identity, and to derive the 
Hf^tive judgments team, the former, the affirmative fVom the latter. 
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general law of nature, the law itself i-emains nothing more 
than an observed fact, of which we can give no other 
explanation tlian that it was the will of the Creator to 
constitute things in a certain manner. For example : that 
a body in motion, under certain conditions of projection, 
and attracted by a foi-ee varying inversely as the square of 
tiie distance, will describe an ellipse having the centre of 
attraction in one of the foci, — this ia matter of dcmon- 
Btration ; but that the earth is such a body, acted upon by 
forces of this desci'iption, is matter of fact, of which we 
can only say that it is so, and that it might have been 
otherwise. The original premise being thus contingent, all 
deductions from it are materially contingent likewise. 

The same is the case with all psychological judgments, 
so far as they merely state tlio fact that our minds are 
constituted in this or that manner. But there is one re- 
markable diiferonce between this contingency and that 
which is presented by physical phenomena. The laws of 
the latter impose no restraint on my powers of thought: 
relatively to mo, they are simply universally observed facts. 
There is, therefore, no impediment to my uniting in a 
judgment any two notions once formed; though the coitc- 
sponding objects cannot, consistently with existing laws 
of nature, be united in fact, I may thus conceive a moun- 
tain moving, or a stone floating on the water ; though my 
experience has always presented to me the mountain as 
standing, and the stone as sinking. But as regards Psy- 
chology, the powers of my mind cannot be presented to 
consciousness, but midcr one determinate manifest.ition. 
The only variety is foimd in the objects on which they 
operate. I am thus limited in my power of forming notions 
at all, in all cases where I am, by mental restrictions, pre- 
vented from experiencing the corresponding intuition. I 
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have thus a negative idea only of the nature of an intelli- 
gent being constituted in a different manner from myself; 
though I have no difficulty in supposing that many such 
exist. I can suppose, for instance, that there may exist 
beings whose knowledge of material objects is not gained 
thmugh the medium of bodily senses, or whose under- 
standing has a direct power of intuition ; but to conceive 
such a being is beyond my power ; conception being 
limited to the field of positive intuitions. In another 
point of view, both physical and psychological judgments 
may be called necessary ; as the consequence of certain 
established laws, which laws, however, might have been 
Otherwise. In this sense, both might be classified as kypo- 
thetically necessary;'^ in opposition to another class of 
judgments, those relating to human actions, which, as will 
hereafter appear, are, in the fullest sense of the term, con- 
tingent. For logical purposes, however, the former classi- 
fication is pi-eferablo. 

On the other baud, mathematical judgments have been 
almost universally regarded as belonging to the province 
of necessary matter.^ We can suppose the possibility of 
beings existing whose consciousness has no i-eiation to 
apace or time at all. We can suppose it possible that some 
change in our mental constitution might present us with 
the intuition of space in more than three dimensions. This 
is no more than to admit the possible existence of intelli- 



' For Ihis expression sec LeLbnitz, Th^dic^e, 4 37; Duval-Jouve, Ljjigue, 
p. 78. 

! Universally amonE those who have accurately distingubiUed mtelUgible 
from smsihte magnitude. The objections of Scxtas Empiricus iii ancient, 
and of Hume in modern times, among skeptics, so far as they liave any 
special relation to Geometry, as ivell as lliose of III. Comte and Mr. Mill, 
among sensationaliEts, are mainly baaed on a confusion of these two. 
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gent creatures otherwise constituted than onreelves, and, 
consequently, incomprehensible by as. But to suppose the 
existence of geometrical figures, or arithmetical numbei-s, 
such as those with which we are now acquainted, is to 
suppose the existence of space and time as we are jiow 
conscious of them ; and, therefore, relatively to beings 
whose mental constitution is so far similar to our own. 
Such a supposition, therefore, necessarily carries with it 
all the mathematical relations in which time and space, as 
given to us, ai-e necessarily thought. For mathematical 
judgments strictly relate only to objects of thought, as 
existing in my mind ; not to distinct entities, as existing 
in a certain relation to my mind. They therefore imply 
no other existence but that of a thinting subject, modified 
in a certain manner. Destroy this subject, or change its 
modification, and we cannot say, as in other cases, that the 
object may possibly exist etill without the subject, or may 
exist in a new relation to a new subject; for the object 
exists only in and through that particular modification of 
the subject, and on any other supposition is annihilated 
altogether. It is thus impossible to suppose that a triangle 
can, in relation to any intelligence whatever, have its angles 
gi-eater or less than two right angles, or that two and two 
should not be equal to four; though it is possible to sup- 
pose the existence of beings destitute of the idea of a 
triangle or of the number two. This is necessary matter, 
in the strict sense of the term ; a relation which our minds 
are incapable of reversing, not merely positively, in ovu- 
own acts of thought, but also negatively, by supposing 
others who can do so. 

There is one other science which has frequently been 
supposed to share this necessity with Mathematics. Jlet- 
aphysics, though, so far as it deals in merely analytical 
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judgments, it has been sufficiently shown by Kant to be 
incapable of leading to any scientific results, is frequently 
regai'ded as possessing a certain number of synthetical 
axioms, which, under the various names of Principles of 
Necessary Truth, Fundamental Laws of Human Belief, 
and sometimes even (however incorrectly) of Laws of 
Thought,' have held a prominent place in varions systems 
of philosophy down to the present time. Two of these 
principles may be especially selected for examination, partly 
on account of the importance attached to them by eminent 
■writers, and partly on account of their relation to the Forms 
of Thought recognized by Logic. 

1. The Principle of Substance. All objects of percep- 
tion are Qualities which exist in some Subject to which 
they belong. 

2. The Principle of Causality.^ Whatever begins to 
exist must take place in consequence of some Cause. 

"I perceive," says Reid, "in a billiard-ball, figure, color, 

• This nomenclature la sanctioned by the authority of M, Eoyer-Collard. 
"Trois lolB do la ponsde concourent duns la pciocption. 

1°. L'^tenduo el I'lmpiSn^trabilil^ ont un sajel auqnel elles sont inhdr- 
enlea, et dans lequel elles coexistent. 

S°. Tontes les choses sont plac^ dons nne ilure'e absoluo, ^ laquelle 
elles participent comme si elles ec^ont quo ecuIs et mSme choso. 

3°. Tout ce qui commence k exletec a <=«; prodult par une cause." — 
Jouffroy's Beid, vol. Iv. p. 447. 

2 Called also the Principle of Suffidenl Sfason. or of Veiemdmng Reami ; 
though these expreBsions, as Sir WlUlam Hamilton has observed, are used 
ambiguously to denote, conjunctly and severally, iho two metaphysical or 
real principles : 1°, Why u thing la; 2°, Why a thing becomes Or is pro- 
diKed; and, 3', Tlie logical or ideal principle, Why a thins; 's knovm or 
ciWiMt'iBil. — Hamilton on Reid, p. 634. Cf. Leibnita's Fifth Letter to Clarke, 
5 135, where he states tlie principle in three forms : " Ce princtpe est celui 
du besoin d'une raison sufflsante, pour qu'une chose existe, qu'un ijve'ne- 
inent atrlre, qu'une verite ait lieu." For a criticism on the principle as 
thus given, see Herhart, Lehrbuch zar JEHaleitang in die FhHoaophie, 4 39. 
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and motion ; but the ball is not figure, nor is it color, nor 
motion, nor all these taken together ; it is something that 
has figui-e, and color, and motion. This is a dictate of 
nature, and the belief of all mankind."^ 

On the other hand, Bishop Berkeley had labored hard 
to prove that it was much more consonant to nature, and 
to the common sense of mankind, to deny altogether the 
existence of this imperceptible substance, the supposed 
support of perceptible attributes. " I do not argue," he 
says, "against the existence of any one thing that -we 
can apprehend, either by sense or reflection. That the 
things I see with mine eyes and touch with my hands do 
exist, really exist, I make not the least question. The only 
thing whose existence we deny, is that which philosophers 
call matter, or coqDOTeal siibstance. And in doing of this 
there is no damage done to the rest of mankind, who, I 
dare say, will never miss it. The .atheist, indeed, will want 
the color of an empty name to support his impiety ; and 
the philosophers may possibly find they have lost a great 
handle for trifling and dispiitation." 

"It will be urged," he continues, "that thus much at 
least is true, to wit, that we take away all corporeal sub- 
stances. To this my answer is, that if the word substance 
be taken in the vulgar sense, for a combination of sensible 
qualities, such as extension, solidity, weight, and the like — 
this we cannot be accused of taking away. But if it be 
taken in a philosophic sense, for the support of aeeidenta 
or qualities without the mind — then indeed I acknowledge 
that we take it away, if one may be said to take away that 

' Intdlectiial Powers, Essay ii. ch. 19. Compare Descartes, Meditatio 
Stmnda, who adduces the changes in a piece of wax ns an argument to 
show that the thing itself Is conceived as something distinct from its sen- 
sible qxwlitics. 
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wJiIch never had any existence, not even in the imagina- 

But after Berkeley came Hume, who applied to the 
plienomena of internal perception the same pi-occss of 
reasoning which Berkeley had applied to tlie external. 
Within myself, he ai^ued, I am conscious only of impres- 
sions and ideas. The substance called Mind is a mere 
fiction, imagined for the support of these, as the substance 
called Matter is imagined for the euppoit of sensible qual- 
ities.' In opposition to these skeptical conclusions, Reid 
and his disciples appealed to the authority of ceitaiu uni- 
versally acknowledged axioms, distinguished as Principles 
of Common Sense, or Fundamental Laws of Human Belief, 
of which we can give no other account than that such is 
our constitution, and we must think accordingly. One of 
these is the Principle of Substance, mentioned above. 

It is necessary to speak with diffidence on a point dis- 
puted by philosophers of such eminence ; bwt if there be 
any truth in the psychological distinction between Tliought 
and Intuition, noticed in my first chapter, it will appear 
that the Scottish philosophers, in endeavoring to overthrow 
Hume and Berkeley at once, abandoned the only ijosition 
from which an attack might have been successfully made 
on either of them separately. Hume's philosophy is not 
a legitimate development of Berkeley's, uiiless we allow 
that our consciousness of mind, as well as of matter, is 
r^yresenlative only. If it be true that neither mental nor 
material substance, as distinguished fi-om the various states 
and attributes of either, is in any manner presented intui- 
tivdy, the two theories must stand or fall together. And 

'^ Principles of Hamon Kaoidedge, sxsv., xxxvii. 
s Tmilise ofHuiaan Nature, part iv. H ■>. '>■ 
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thia point is over and over again conceded by Reid and 
Stewart.' 

Under this concession, the appeal to a fundamenta] law 
of belief is insufficient. Such a law can only state tbe fact, 
that we are by our constitution compelled to believe in a 
certain relation between two given notions : it does not 
explain how either of bucIi notions could have entered 
into the mind in the first instance. But the appeal becomes 
self-contradictory in the hands of any one who admits the 
views of Locke, or of Kant, concerning the hmits of the 
understanding.^ Either a presentative origin must be 
found for the notions of substance and cause, or we must 
admit that, in these instances, the act of thought has 
created its own objects. 

We are therefore compelled to ask, Is thia asserted 
analogy between our modes of consciousness in relation 

' For example: "The atlritiutes of Individnals is all that we dislinctl? 
fonceive Kbout them. It is true, wc conceive a snljcct to which the attri- 
butes belong; but of this sulijoet, when its attributes are set aside, wa 
have but an obscure and relative conception, whether it be body or mind." 
— KoiiJ, Int. Powers, Essay v. chap. 2. " It is not matter, or body, which 
I perceive by my senses; but only extension, figure, color, and certain 
other qualfiies, which the constltotion of my nature leads me to refer to 
Eoraething which is extended, figured, and colored. The case is precisely 
similar with respect lo mind. We are not immediately conscious of Its 
existence, lint we are conscious of sensation, ttiought, and volition ; oper- 
ations which imply the existence of something which feele, thinks, and 
wills." — Stewart, Elewaits, Inti-od. parti. 

s Yet Kant, no less than Reid, allows that we are not immediately 
conscious of mind, but only of Its phenomena. In his hands, however, 
the concession la perfectly snlcldal, and forms the weak part of the Criti- 
cal Philosophy. The reader who hears Ihis inconsistency in mind, may 
perhaps find an easier solution to some of Kanl's Paralogisms and Anti- 
nomies of Pare lieason than could have been given by the author himself. 
On Ihis subject, the admirable remarks of M. Cousin, in his Sixth Lecture 
on Kunt, should be consollcd. 

11 
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to matter and mind really tenable? Does it not rather 
appear a flat self-contradiction to maintain that I am not 
immediately conscious of myself, but only of my sensations 
or volitions ? Who, then, is this I that is conscious ; and 
how can I be conscious of such states as mine f In this case 
it would surely be far more accurate to say, not that I am 
conscious of my sensations, but that the sensation is con- 
scious of itself; but, thus worded, the glaring absurdity 
of the theory would carry with it its own refutation,^ 

The oue pres&ited substance, the source fi'om which our 
data for thinking on the subject are originally drawn, is 
mi/self.^ Whatever may be the %*aricty of the phenomena 

1 Since the publicnlion of tho first edition of this work, the author has 
met with the following passaj^ in Jouffroy's Noaveaux M^laiigea Philoso 
pMquea, p. 273, in which the aljove argument has been nnlidpatod in 8ul> 
Btance, and almost in language: "Th6se singulierc i. sooienir que jo no 
Eaisis pas la cause qui est moi, que je sens ma pensee, ma volonte, mi sen- 
sadon, mnls que je no me sens pas pcnsnnt, vonlant, sentautl Mais il'oh 
eanrais-je alors que la pcnsi^a, la volonte, la sensation que je sens, Bont 
raiennes, qa'ellcs dmnnent do moi, et non pas d'une autre cause ? Si ma 
conscience ne saisissalt que la pensiie, je poun'ais hien concevoir que la 
pensdeanne cause; mais rien ne m'apprendrait quelle est cette cause, nl 
si die est moi ou toute autre. La pensee ne m'appan^trait done pas comme 
mienne. Co qui fait qu'ollo ra'apparail comme mienne, c'est quo je la sens 
^maner do moi ; et ce qni fait que jo la sens ^maner de moi, c'est que je 
sens la cause qui hi produit et quo jo me reconnais dans cette cause." 

2 Thus Descartes observes (Jlfedilodo 25!rtia) : " Ex lis rcro qure in ideis 
rcntm corporalinm clam ct distincta sunt, qnoidam ab idea mel Ipsiu.'! 
vidcor mutuari potulese, ncmpc eubstantiam, diirationom, nuioentm, et si 
quEB alia sunt ejusmodi." This passage perhaps suggoslod the observa- 
tion of an illostrioas French tUsciple of the Seottish philosophy, who has 
thus supplied a mariied deficioni-y in tho system of bis masters: " Iji 
moi," snys M. Eoyer-CollanI, "est la BOulo uniW qui nous soit donnce 
immcdiatcmcnt par la nature; nous ne la rcncoutrons dans aucane dcs 
choses que nos facnli6s observent, Mais renlendcment qui la trouve en 
lui, la met hors de lui par Induction, et d'un certain nomlire de choses 

ee dos unites artiflcielles." — Jouffioj's Beid, vol. iv. p. 
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of coQSciousncBS, sensations by this or that organ, volitions, 
thoughts, imaginations, of all we are immediately conscious 
as affections of one and the same self. It is not by any 
after-effort of reflection that I combine together sight and 
hearing, thought and volition, into a factitious unity or 
compounded whole : in each case I am immediately con- 
scious of myself seeing and hearing, willing and thinking. 
This self-peraonality, like all other simple and immediate 
presentations, is indefinable ; but it is so because it is supe- 
rior to definition. It can be analyzed into no simpler 
elements, for it is itself the simplest of all ; it can be made 
no clearer by description or comparison, for it is revealed 
to as in all the clearness of an original intuition, of which 
description and comparison can furnish only faint and 
partial resemblances. 

The extravagant speculations in which Metaphysicians 
attempted to explain the nature and properties of the 
soul as it is not given in consciousness, furnish no valid 
ground for renouncing all inquiry into its character as it ia 
given, as a power, conscious of itself} That there are 
many metaphysical, or, rather, psychological difficulties, 
still unsolved, connected with this view of the subject, 
must be allowed;' but, so long as we remain williin the 
legitimate field of consciousness, we are not justified in 
abandoning them as insoluble. To this class belongs the 
question of Personal Identity, or the reference of earlier 
and later states of consciousness to the same subject ; an 
immediate consciousness being of present objects only. 

S-TO. But tie French writer to wliom this portion of philosopliy is niost 
indelited is Maine dc Biran, 

1 Sco Cousin, Legits sar Kanl, p. 137; Damiron, PsychuloQie, 1. i. ch. iv. 

2 See Hcrbon, L^rbadi sur Eird^jiny ia die Pkilosophie, i 134 ; Saapt- 
puade der M^aphysik, Jf 11, 12. 
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The folIott^^g question miy peihips fmnisli a hint of the 
data fioni whn,h the solution of this piobleni may be 
attempted Time ^n'i Spate lie gncn as forms or condi- 
tions of t!ie several phenomena ot internil or external 
consuoubnebS , but aie the same coaditions stiietly apph- 
cable to the conscious subject itselt ? I may speak, accu- 
rately enough, of my earlier or later thoughts or feelings ; 
but, apart from metaphor, can I, with any philosophical 
accuracy, speak of an earlier or later self, even as a mere 
lo^cal distinction for the purpose of afterwards identifying 
the two? To identify is to connect together in thought 
objects given under different relations of space or time, as 
when I pronounce the sovereign now lying on my table to 
be numerically one with that which I received yesterday 
at the bank. But is the conscious self ever given under 
these different relations at all ? le it not rather that from 
which our original notion of numerical identity was drawn, 
and which cannot be subjected to later and analogical 
applications of the same idea? 

This one presented substance, myself, is the basis of the 
other notions of substance which are thought representa- 
tively in relation to other phenomena. When I look at 
another man, I do not perceive his consciousness, I see 
only a compound body, of a certain form and color, moving 
in this or that manner. I do not immediately know that 
he perceives, feels, and thinks, as I do myself. He may 
be an exquisitely formed puppet, requiring perhaps more 
mechanical skill in the construction than has ever been 
attdned by man, but still a mere machine, a possible piece 
of clockwork. When I attribute to him personality and 
consciousness, I mediately and reflectively transfer to 
another that of which I am directly cognizant only in 
mysel£ In this case, the phenomena are given in a sen- 
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Bible intuition ; the substance is added to tbem by a repre- 
sentative act of tliought. 

Beyond tbe range of conscious beings, we can iiave on!y 
a negative idea of substance. Tlie name is applied in 
relation to certain collections of sensible phenomena, natu- 
ral or artificial, connected with each other in various 
ways : by locomotion, by vegetation, by contributing to a 
common end, by certain positions in space. But here we 
have no positive notion of substance distinct from phe- 
nomena. I do not attribute to the billiard-ball a con- 
sciousness of its own figure, color, and motion; but, in 
denying consciousness, I deny the only form in which 
unity and substance have been presented to me. I have 
thei'efore no data for thinking one way or the other on 
the question. Some kind of unity between the several 
phenomena may exist, or it may not ; but if it does exist, 
it exists in a manner of which I can form no conception ; 
and if it does not exist, my faculties do not enable me to 
detect its absence. 

Such an acknowledgment of the negative character of 
ceitain supposed thoughts, i. e., of their not being really 
thoughts at all, is vary difierent from skepticism. It docs 
not teach a distrust of our faculties within their pioper 
limits, but only tells us that they have limits, and that 
ihey cannot transgress them. In this there is no more of 
paradox than in asserting that we cannot see a man or a 
tower at a thousand miles' distance. The fault of Berke- 
ley did not consist in doubting the existence of matter, 
but in asserting its non-existence. If I cannot see a spot 
a thousand miles ofi) I am, aa far as sight is concerned, 
equally incompetent to assert that there is or is not a 
tower standing upon it. In Hke manner, it is character- 
istic of all mere negative notions, that we have no direct 
U* 
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evidence whether their supposed objects exist or not. To 
maintain that mattei- is a fiction, invented for the support 
of attributes, is to dogmatize in negation, and, after all, to 
give a partial solution only of the question ; for fictions as 
well as facts have their psychological conditions, under 
which alone their invention is possible.' Had Berkeley's 
theory been accompanied by an inquiry into the origin of 
negative notions and their influence on thought and lan- 
guage, it could scarcely have given rise cither to the 
extreme skepticism of his successor, or to the strange 
misunderstandings of some of his adveraaries. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above remarks is 
sufficiently obvious. The genera! assertion, that all sensi- 
ble qualities belong to a subject, cannot with any propriety 
be called a principle of necessary truth ; inasmuch as it is 
a principle which may be either true or false, and we have 
no means of determining which. Nor is it correct to call 
it a fundamental law of human belief; if by that expres- 
sion is meant anything more than an assertion of the 
universal tendency of men to liken other things to them- 
selves, and to speak of them under forms of expression 
adapted to such likeness, far beyond the point where the 
parallel fails. The true law or principle which connects 
attributes with a substance extends no furiher than to the 
phenomena of the pei-sonal consciousness, which are ncces- 



•"Itseemstobeajudgmentof nfttnre/'snysKeidd. P. ii. 19), "that 
tlie thlnga Immcdlalely perceived are qtutliiiea which must belonir to n 
subject; and all the Information tha.t our senses give as about this subject 
Is, that it ia that 10 which such qualities belong" In point of ftiet, oar 
seusea tell us nothing of the kind; and, were these our only intuitive fac- 
ulties, we should never have supposed such a subj^ to exist. To retbr 
any belief to a principle of our nature, is insufficient, unless wo can at 
the same time psychologically account for the origin of tlie notions which 
that belief implies. 
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sarily apprehended as attributes of myself ; and this prin- 
ciple docs not warrant ua in asserting that the whiteness 
and roandness and hardness of the billiard-ball are attri- 
butes of the ball, in the same maimer as my thoughts and 
feelings and sensations are attributes of me. Nevertheless, 
there is a real, though an incomplete analogy between the 
two cases ; which may serve in some degree to account for 
the association which has led to the apparent recognition, 
in the universal language of mankind, of a relation which 
has no wan'ant in our immediate consciousness. Though 
bodily attributes are not perceived as related to a sub- 
stance, they are in all cases perceived as related to each 
other. The perception by sense of any phenomenon of 
matter is necessarily accompanied by an intellectual appre- 
hension of its relations to space, as occupying it, and con- 
tained in it. Color cannot be perceived without extension, 
nor extension without solidity ; and solidity is not a single 
attribute, but includes in its comprehension the three 
dimensions of length, breadth, and thickness. But we can 
analyze io language what we cannot analyze in conscious- 
ness ; and by the appropriation of distinct names to the 
related attributes we arc enabled to speak of them apart, 
though « e cannot perceive them except in conjunction. 
This IS the real distinction indicated by the use of concrete 
or abstract terms : the round, hai'd, white body denotes 
the attnbute as perceived in space ; the roundness and 
hirdnesa ind whiteness severally denote the same attri- 
butes as separated in language. This real distinction is 
coupled with an association transferred from the personal 
consciousness ; and men speak of the roundness and hard- 
ness and whiteness of the ball, as they speak of my thoughts 
and mi/ feelings and mt/ desires, without being aware that 
the relation which in the lattei' cose is a fact of conscious- 
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ness, h in the other an imaginary parallel, wluch cannot 
be positively verified by consciousness, though for tlie 
same reason it cannot be positively denied. 

But, though there is thus no epeculative reason for 
accepting or rejecting Berkeley's theory as true or false, or 
for attempting to adapt to it common forms of speech, 
there may, in certain philosophical inquiiies, be a practical 
reason for accepting or rejecting it as convenient or incon- 
venient. If the method of metaphysical research can in 
any degree be simplified by divesting it of the hypothesis 
of a substratum of sensible attiibutes, this will bo a suffi- 
cient reason for accepting the theory as pro tatita valid. 
Such simplification will not, however, be effected by taking 
the Berkeleian theory in its whole extent. The admission 
of ideas as the immediate objects of perception, whether 
in Berkeley's form, as entities distinct from the mind, or in 
Fichte's, as modifications of the mind itself, and the neces- 
saiy consequence that nothing exists except when it is 
perceived, is too repugnant to the common sense of man- 
kind to have any ultimate value in philosophy. There is 
still room, however, for an attempt to construct a similar 
theory, viewed from the objective side, which, banishing 
the hypothesis of a substratum, shall regard the sensible 
attributes as the things themselves. Whether such a the- 
ory would offer any ground for constructing Metaphysical 
Science on a surer basis, or whether it would share the 
fate of preceding systems, remains to be seen.' 

Much of the above reasoning is applicable to the Prin- 

• Something of this fort may perhaps he attempted in connection wttU 
Sir AVilLiam Hamilton's tloetrlnc of Natural Realism, But tbut doi^ino, 
admirable as it is in many of tlie IVa^^ments tbat liave been pnblisUcd, Is 
uufortnnatoly least complclo in ita ontologlcal relations. On the iieaUy 
weak side of Berkeley's Philoaophy, see Appeal, note B. 
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eiple of Causality likewise, I hold i\ piece of wax to the 
fire, and it begins to melt,' Here my senses jiiiorni me 
only of two successive [ihenomena: the proximity of the 
fire, and the melting of the wax. That the one is the 
productive cause of the other, is an addition to the sen- 
sible data, which, so far as this particalar instance is eon- 
cci'ned, is not given, but inferred. Hei-e, again, it becomes 
necessary to inquire whether we shall abandon the belief in 
Causes altogether ; whether we shall concede that Thought 
alone is competent to create the notion; or whether we 
can discover any intuition in whieh Causality, as distinct 
from mere Succession, is immediately presented. 

Hume, and subsequently Brown, denied altogether the 
existence of Cause in this sense of the term. With these 
pliiloaojihei-s, a cause is nothing more than something prior 
to the change, and constantly conjoined with it. "We 
give the name oicause," says Brown, "to the object which 
we beheve to be the invariable antecedent of a particular 
change ; we give the name of effect reciprocally to that 
invariable consequent ; and the relation itse!i^ when con- 
sidered abstractly, we denominate ^ower in the object that 
is the invariable antecedent, — susceptibility in the object 
that exhibits, in its change, the invariable consequent. We 
siiy of fire, that it has the power of melting metals, and of 
metals, that they are susceptible of fusion by fire, — that 
(ire is the cause of the fusion, and the fusion the effect of 
the application of fire ; but in all this variety of words 
we mean nothing more than our beiietj that when a solid 
metal is subjected for a certain time to the application of 

J See Ljicko, Essay, b. ii. ch. 36, who erroneously rcftards the prodHdion 
of charge as perceptible by tho senses. The other and very iljfferent 
origin auj^ested by the same philosopher (Bsaaif, 1>. ii. ch. 21) ia the germ 
of the theory of Maine de Biran. 
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a Strong heat, it 'will begin afterwards to exist in that dif- 
ferent state which is termed liquidity, — that in all past 
time, in the same circumstances, it would have exhibited 
the same change, — and that it will continue to do so in 
the same circumstances in all future time."^ 

Thus far Hume and Brown are at one. Into the subor- 
dinate question at issue between them, as to the ori^n of 
our belief in the uniformity of nature, it is foreign to my 
present pui-jiose to enter. I have at present to do only 
with that portion of the theory in which both philosophers 
are agreed, — the resolution of cause into invariable aitte- 
cedent; concerning which Reid remarks, that we may learn 
fi'om it that night is tiie canse of day, and day the cause 
of night ; for no two things have more constantly followed 
each other since the beginning of the world. 

In the theory of causation, as above stated, two very 
distinct principles are fused into one ; and the fusion is 
indicated by the two words invariable antecedent. Admit- 
ting for the moment that causation means no more than 
immediate antecedence in time, It is obviously one thing 
to say that every event must have some antecedent or other, 
and another to say that this particular event must always 
have tfiia particular antecedetit. The latter assertion, which 
implies the assumption of the uniformity of nature in her 
operations, is, even granting its universal truth, obviously 
a law of things, and not of thought, the contradictory of 
which is at any time perfectly conceivable. There is no 
absurdity in the supposition, whether it be true or not as 
a fact, that the phenomenon C may at one time be pre- 
ceded by A, and at another by B ; the other cij'cumstances 
being in both cases exactly alike. Whether such a vari- 
ation actually takes place under the existing constitution 

1 Inqmr;, into Ihe Relation of Cause and Bfect, p. 13. 
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of the world which we inhabit, is another question ; bat 
there is certainly no difficulty in conceiving that in an 
imaginary world it may take place. This portion of the 
pi-inciple being thus excluded from the class of necossaiy 
truths, the remaining portion will not be difficult to explain. 
The assertion that every event must have some antecedent 
or other, implies no more than that we cannot conceive it 
as standing at the absolute beginning of all time, apart 
from any relation to a preceding series of phenomena. 
This is an obvions result of the subjection of our conscious- 
ness to the law of time. For our consciousness of time is 
not of time in the abstract, but of phenomena as taking 
place in time ; and the law which compels us to conceive 
every event as occuiTing in time, obviously compels us 
also to conceive it as related to some temporal antecedent.' 
But, aa thus limited, the principle, however necessary, is 
obviously inadequate aa a theory of causation. We can- 
not help feeling that there is a deficiency even in the 
oi-iginal theory as stated by Hume ; we feel that cause 
implies something more than Invariable antecedent, and 
that Reid's instance of day and night, if it does not amount 
to a philosophical refutation of the theory, is at leist a 
practical proof of its insufficiency. The feeling becomes 
still stronger when the element of invariability itself is 
shown to be an adventitious accretion, and the original 
principle is reduced to the mere acknowledgment of a 
temporal antecedent of some kind or other. Rightly or 
wrongly, all men do in fact unite with the idea of temporal 
antecedence that of productive power, and regard this 

1 In thus adinowledRlns ono element of the principle of C.ius.ility to 
depend on the mental law of esistence In time, I have pniliiilly adopted 
tlie theory of Sir W. Hiimilton. For some observations on the remainder 
of that theory, see Appendix, note C. 
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a^lilition as essential to the conception of a Cause. A 
belief so universnl, evun if it Be delnslve in a portion of 
its extent, can only be explained, even as a delusion, by 
the supposition that it has an origin in truth ; that thei-o 
is such a notion as power given in the actual facts of 
consciousness, however it may be extended in imagination 
beyond the data which suggested it. 

The philosophers of the school of Roid could not fairly 
meet Hume's tbeoiy of causation, for the same reason that 
tliey could not fairly meet his theory of substance ; because 
they denied the existence of an immediate consciousness 
of mind, as distinguished from its several states. It was 
easy for Hume to show that volition is but one phenom- 
enon, and motion is but another; and that the former is so 
far from being the necessai-y c^use of the other, that a 
stroke of paralysis may put an end even to the uniformity 
of the sequence. It was also easy for him to show that, 
as the motion of the arm is not the immediate consequent 
of the volition, but is separated from it by an intervening 
nervous and muscular action, of which we are unconscious, 
the one cannot be directly given as produced by the other. 
The intuition of Power is not immediately given in the 
action of matter upon matter ; nor yet can it be given in 
the action of matter upon mind, nor in that of mind upon 
matter; for to this day we are utterly ignorant how mat- 
ter and mind operate upon each other. We know not how 
the material refhietions of the eye are connected with the 
mental sensation of seeing, nor how the determination of 
the will operates in bringing abont the motion of the 
muscles. We can investigate severally the phenomena of 
matter and of mind, as wo ean examine severally the consti- 
tution of the earth and the architectnro of the heavens : 
we seek the boundary-line of their junction, as the child 
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chases the horizon, only to discover that it flies as we 
piii-sue it. 

There is thus no alternative, but either to abiinilon the 
inquiry after. an immediate intuition of power, or to seek 
for it in mind as determining its own modifications;^ a 
course open to those who admit an immediate conscious- 
ness of self, and to them only. My first and only presen- 
tation of power or causality is tlius to be found in my 
consciousness of myself as willing. In every act of voli- 
tion I am fully conscious that it is in my power to form 
llie resolution or to abstain ; and tliis constitutes the pre- 
sentative consciousness of free will and of power. Like 
any other simple idea, it cannot be defined ; and hence 
the difficulty of verbally distinguishing causation from 
mere succession. But every man who has been conscious 
of an act of will, has been conscious of power therein ; and 



1 This is dearly and aecurately stated by M. Consin: " Clicrclie-t.on la 
nolion de cause dans I'atlion de la billo sur la tiille, comme on le falsalt 
avant Hume, ou dc In main sur la billc, et des premiers mustles loeomo- 
teurs sur leurs exti^mitdB, oa memo dans Taction dc la volonle aor le mus- 
cle, comme I'a fidt M. dc Blran, on no la trouvera dans aucan de ces ens, 
pns mcme duns le (leniler, car il est possible qu'll y alt tine paralysie dca 
muscles qnl rende la TOlont<S impuiesanle sur eux, iinproductive. Incapable 
d'etre cansB et par conscqnent d'en BUgg^i-cr la notion. Mais ce qa'au- 
eune paralysie ne pcut empflcher, c'est I'action de la volont^ sur elle- 
menie, la production d'une cSBolufion, c'est-i-dire one causation lonte 
Bpirltuelle, type prlmllif de la causality, dont toutos leg actions e-tltfrieures, 
a commencer par I'etfort muEculaire, et k flnlr par lo mouvemcnt dc la 
bille snr la bllle, ne sont quo des symlwlea plus ou raoins infldfclcs," 
— Fragments Phihsopliig'iei, Prrfface de la preraibre edition. James Slill 
{ATtalysia of Ihe Btaaan Mind, vol. il. p. 356) epealss of the idea of power 
in the rehttlon of cause and effect as "an item altOKClher imaainnry ." 
Such a ttioroui'h-^'oinjr iniaj;inalion is a psyeliolosical Impossibility ; the 
item must be (riven in one relation before it can be imni-'inud in luiotlicr. 
No effort of imagination can creafc its object out of nothing. 
12 
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to one who has not been so conscious, no verbal descrip- 
tion can supply the deficiency. 

Here again, as in the case of substance, aa soon as we 
advance beyond the region of consciousness we find our- 
selves in the midst of negative notions, which we can 
neither conceive, nor affirm, nor deny. Our clearest notion 
of efficiency is that of a relation between two objects, 
similar to that which exists between ourselves and our 
volitions,' Bnt what relation can exist between the heat 
of fire and the melting of wax, similar to that between a 
conscious mind and its self-determinations? Or, if there 
is nothing precisely similar, can there be anything in any 
degree analogous ? We cannot say that there is, or, if 
there is, how far the analogy extends, and how and where 
it fails. "We can form no positive conception of a power 
of this kind : we can only say that it is something dil^ 
ferent from the only power of which we are intuitively 
conscious. But, on the other hand, we are not warranted 
in denying the existence of anything of the kind ; for 
denial is as much an act of positive thought as aiErmation, 
and a negative idea furnishes no data for one or the other. 
The principle of Causality is thus precisely analogous to 
that of Substance, in its ori^n and legitimate application, 
as well as in its perversion. The idea of power cannot 
legitimately be extended beyond the phenomena of per- 
sonal consciousness in which it ia directly manifested. 
But the phenomena of matter are thus far siinilai- to those 
of mind, that both alike are subject to the law of time ; 
the phenomena of nature being in all cases preceded by 
other phenomena, as the phenomena of volition are pre- 
ceded by a productive energy of the person willing. The 
relation which is given in the tatter alone is transfeiTcd by 
1 Sec UoiJ, Actioe Powers, Essay i. ch. v. 
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association to t!ie former; and men speak of tlie^ower of 
fire to molt Wiix, ;is tliey sjieuk of tlieir own power of self- 
determination, without being aware tliiit, in depiirting 
from the field of consciousness, they have departed from 
the only province in which the tenn j^oioer hiis any posi- 
tive significance.' What ia meant by power in a five to 
melt -wax? How and when ia it exerted, and in what 
manner does it ctmie under om- cognizance? Supposing 
siioh power to be suspended by an act of omnipotence, 
the Supreme Being at the same time producing the suc- 
cession of phenomena by the immediate interposition of 
his own will,— could we in any way detect the change? 
Or suppose the course of nature to be governed by a 
preestablished harmony, wliich ordained that at a certain 
moment fire and wax should be in the neighborhood of 
each other ; that, at the same moment, fire by itself should 
burn, and wax by its own laws should melt, neither affect- 
ing the other, — would not all the perceptible phenomena 
be precisely the same as at present? These suppositions 
maybe extravagant, though they are supported by some 
of the most eminent names in philosophy; but the mere 
possibility of making them shows that the rival hypothesis 
is not a necessary truth; the various principles being 
opposed, only like the vortices of Descartes and the gravi- 

1 Thns M. Engel observes: " Dans ce que noua Bppelons force d'attrac- 
tion, d'afflnil^, ou mflme d'itnpulsion, la seule chose connae (c'eai a-dire 
rcpresente'e ft I'imas^liiatLOTi et aux sens), c'csc I'effot op6t4, savoii-, Ic rnp- 
prochement lies deux corps attlrea ot atlirant. Aucnne langue n'a de mot 
pour exprimer coje ne sais ^loi (effort, brndame, msat), qui rCSiB ahsolnmcnt 
eadii!, mais que tons lea CBprits confoivenl nScessairenient commo njouti! a 
la rcprcsonlatioti pMnomc'nalo." <Sfe De Biran, NoM-elles Canaid^yilioni, 
p. 23.) The ce je ne sais quol espressos oxaetly Ihc negalivo characler of 
the DOtion in question. 
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tation of Newton, as more or less plausible methods of 
accounting for tbe same physical phenomena. 

Before we can positively assci-t, as a principle of neces- 
sary ti-uth, tliat all physical phenomena must have a cause, 
ive must ascertain clearly what meaning we attach to the 
word cause. If we eliminate the notion of power, which 
has no positive significance in this relation, and confine 
ouiselves to that of chronological succession, we may 
assign three different meanings to the term cause, and 
three different degrees of certainty to the corresponding 
principle. If we mean no more than that eveiy event 
must have some chronological antecedent, the principle is 
a necessary truth, dependent upon an original law of the 
human consciousness, by which we are compelled to con- 
template all phenomena as taking place in time. If we 
advance a step beyond this, and add to the notion of 
succession that of invariability, or repetition of similar 
phenomena under similar circumstances, the principle 
may he stated in two different ways. We may inter- 
pret Cause to mean simply invariable antecedent, in which 
case the principle may be expressed as follows: Every 
phenomenon which takes place in nature is preceded by 
some other phenomenon, or aggregate of phenomena,* 
with which it is invariably conjoined. Or, secondly, re- 
garding the invariability as one of consequence and not 
of antecedence, we may enunciate the principle in a somo- 



1 This last limitation is necessary: tlie cause, to spealt aecurately, is tlie 
Bum total of the oonditions, ivliose united presence is followed invarinbly 
by the eifect. It is noC any einglB pbenomcnon, unless wo can, by succes- 
sive CKperlmenls, eliminate all Ihe concomitants save one, and tliua show 
that, as far as tho given effect is conccraed, they are Indifferent. This, 
however, in practico, is sclflom tlie case. On this subject some valuable 
remarks will be found in Mill's Logk, book iii. cb. S. 
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Tvliat more complex form: Every phenomenon which 
takes place has, among its immediate antecedents, some 
one phenomenon or aggregate of phenomena, which being 
repeated, the same consequent phenomenon will invariiibly 
recur. 

As stated in the first of tho above forms, the Principle 
of Causality is no more tlian an induction from experience, 
and can never at higlicst amount to more than the asser- 
tion of a general fact in nature. We are not waiTanted in 
stating, prior to observation, thut the two phenomena A 
and B are so invariably connected together that nature 
never presents, and man can never produce, a single 
instance of the latter without the precedence of the for- 
mer. Such a conclusion may bo established, as a matter of 
fact, by a long coui-se of observation : it may be regarded 
as extremely probable beforehand, from what observation 
teaches ua of the uniformity of nature in other instances : 
but in these cases it is not a principle of necessary trath ; 
it is an inductive law or general fact in the constitution of 
nature as now established by the will of God. It is thus, 
and it might be otherwise. 

In point of fact, the principle, as thus explained, is so far 
from being necessary, that it has not yet been asccitaincd 
to be tnie. Aa far as observation has hitherto gone, the 
same jilienomenon occura at different times with totally 
different antecedents. Thus, as Mr, Mill has observed, 
one set of observations or experi.ments shows that the sun 
is a cause of heat; another, that friction is a cause of it; 
others, that percussion, electricity, and chemical action, ai-e 
also causes. It is very possible, indeed highly probable, 
that further observation may hereafter discover some one 
uniform feature running through these several sources; 
but this is only a probability supported by the analogy of 
12* 
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nature in other instances ; it is not a necessary law of our 
own minda compelling us, prior to experience, to pronounce 
tliat a plurality of physical causes is impossible. 

The second form of the principle is less open to excep- 
tion. For, though it may be a matter of question whether 
the same jihenomenon may not proceed from a variety of 
physical causes, it appears to be beyond all doubt that any 
one of those causes, whenever it takes place, will be ade- 
quate to the production of the effect. Thus expressed, 
the law in question is identical with that belief in the 
universal connection of similar events, which Hume re- 
duces to the result of association, which his antagonists of 
the Scottish school refer to an original principle of our 
nature ; while Mr. Mil! holds it to be itself an instance of 
induction, and induction by no means of the most obvious 
kind. 

None of these solutions is entirely satisfactory. That 
of Hume has been sufficiently refuted even by the disciple 
of his general theory, Brown; and the refutation holds 
good, whether we suppose, with Brown, that the theory in 
question is a dogmatic position maintained by Hume him- 
self, or whether, with Sir W. Hamilton, we regai-d it 
merely as the reduetio ad absurdum of the dogmatism 
then in vogue. That of an original principle of our nature, 
though true as far as it goes, is too vague, and confounds 
under one general term things which it should be the 
principal object of any mental classification to distinguish. 
There are some original principles of our nature of immuta- 
ble obligation ; and there are others which are perpetually 
leading us astray. There are some which lead us to truths 
which we cannot reverse even in thought ; and there are 
others which point out only contingent and variable phe- 
nomena. Sight and heai-ing, appetite and desire, the law 
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of conscience, and the intuitions of space and time, are all 
equally original principles of our natui-e ; tJiat is, wo can 
ultimately give no account of thorn, but that it has pleased 
our Maker so to constitute us. Mr. Mill's explanation over- 
looks the fact, that when the pvinciple in question is found 
in appai-ent conflict with experience, it is invariably as- 
sumed to be in the right, and experience in the wrong; 
which is not the case with merely inductive laws : to say 
notliing of the paralogism of making the ground and prin- 
ciple of all induction itself dependent upon induction, and 
upon induction only. Our earliest and un philosophical 
inductions ajtpear as often to indicate variety in the opera- 
tions of nature as uuiformitj-. The sun rises and sets, the 
tide ebbs and flows, with regularity; but storm and calm, 
rain and sunshine, appear to observe no fixed order of 
succession. But, in any instance whatever of physical 
causation, let an apparent repetition of the cause not be 
followed by that of the effect, and all men alike, philo- 
sophical or unphilosophical, will at once assert that there 
was some latent variety in the circumstances, and not a 
change in the unifonnity of their succession. 

The Principle of Causality, as thus exhibited, seems to 
combine in one formula two separate eJetnents, the one 
necessary, the other empirical. That matter in every rela- 
tion is subject to some law, by virtue of which a given 
antecedent admits at any one time of only one possible 
consequent, seems to be a necessary and unavoidable con- 
viction. That this law will be manifested by the production 
of similar phenomena on simflar occasions, is the result of 
a combination of this necessary conviction with the expe- 
rience of the actual evidence of law in our own world, in 
those cases which are most open to observation. I enn 
suppose it possible that in another world the law may be 
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manifested in another way, according to wliich the phe- 
nomena of matter may have no settled relations to each 
other, but phenomena at one time and in one plaoe con- 
nected, as canse and effect, may at another time or in 
another place have no connection at all. But even in this 
case, I can only conceive the niatei-ial agents as passively 
obeying the law of their organization, not as enabled, by 
their own caprice, to obey or disobey on different occasions. 
Whether the perceptible results be more or less regular, I 
am still compelled to believe that, in any single Instance, 
the antecedent circumstances being given, the consequent 
cannot but be determined by them in one way and in one 
way only ; whetJior a similar antecedent will on a fature 
occasion be followed by a similar consequent or not. 

At the same time I am not entitled to pronounce, a 
priori, that matter cannot possibly disobey its own law; 
though assuredly I am unable to conceive how it can do 
so. And we have thus a remarkable parallel between the 
general law of causation, as applicable to physical phenom- 
ena, and the psychological facts of our own constitution, 
the reverse of which, as was observed at the beginning of 
the present chapter, may be supposed, but cannot be con- 
ceited. And this parallel, I am inclined to think, fumishea 
a key to the true character of the law. If we were told 
of an instance on our own globe in which the repetition 
of exactly similar phenomena had apparently not been 
followed by the same effect, wo should without hesitation 
account for it on one of two grounds : either the phenom- 
ena were not really exactly similar, or the interposition 
of some intelligent being had prevented the natural result. 
And if we were asked why these two alternatives alone 
are admissible, we should probably reply, " Because matter 
cannot change of itselt" And probably, if we were 
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informed that in some otlier wovld, where the lairs of 
matter are manifested otherwise than by regular sncces- 
sion, the natarai relation had in any given instance not 
taken place, we should aserihe it in like manner to some 
external intci-vention, not to any power of obedience or 
disobedience residing in the matter itself. Whatever I'ela- 
tion of cause and effect is conceived as existing between 
two material phenomena, whether limited to a single 
occasion or repeated in orderly recuiTcnce, we find it 
impossible to attribute to the phenomena at that particular 
time anj thing like self-action, or a choice of alternativea 
to determine or be determined in this way or that. Now, 
why cannot we think of matter as acting by itself? Be- 
cause power and self-determination have never been given 
to us, save in one form, that of the actions of the conscious 
self. What I am to conceive as taking place, I must con- 
ceive as taking place in the only manner of taking place 
in which it has ever been presented to me. This reduces 
the law of Causality, in one sense indeed, to an empirical 
principle, but to an empirical principle of a very peculiar 
character; one, namely, in which it is psychologically 
impossible that experience should testify in more than one 
way. Such principles, however empirical in thoir origin, 
are coextensive in their application with the whole domain 
of thought. They cannot, properly speaking, be called 
inductive truths ; for they require no accumulation of 
physical experience. The course of Nature is thought as 
uniform, because, so long as Nature alone is spoken of, that 
element is absent which alone we can think of as origin- 
ating a change — Intelligence. And for the same reason, so 
long as the several phenomena of Nature are believed to 
be each under the control of a separate intelligence, the 
axiom of her uniformity will admit of perpetual modifica- 
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tion. The winds may blow north or eonth, as suits the 
capi-ices of ^olu8 ; Xanthus may neglect the laws of his 
periodical rise and fall, to arrest the progress of Achilles ; 
and even the steady-going coachman, Phoebus, may alter 
upon occasion the pace of his chariot, to gratify the wishes 
of his roving parent. 

To call the Principle of Cansality, as thns explained, a 
Law of Thought, would be incoiTcct. We cannot think 
the contrary, not because the laws of thought forbid un, 
but because the material for thought is wanting. Thought 
is subject to two different modes of restriction: firstly, 
from its own laws, by which it is restricted as to its foi-ra ; 
and, secondly, from the laws of intuition, by which it is 
restricted as to its matter. The re'itriction, in the present 
instance, is of the latter kind. "We cannot conceive a 
course of nature without causation, as we cannot conceive 
a being who sees without eyes or Iieare without ears; be- 
cause we cannot, under existing circumstances, experience 
the necessary intuition. But such tilings may, notwith- 
standing, exist ; and, under other circumstances, they might 
become objects of possible conception, the laws of the 
process of conception remaining unaltered. This will he 
more clearly seen hereafter, when «e come to treat of 
Logical Necessity and the Laws of Thought. 

The Principle of Causality may thus, as far as its ne- 
cessity is concerned, be referred to an intermediate place 
between the axioms of mathematics and the generaliza- 
tions of physical science, being contingent in some degree 
as compared with the former, and necessary in some degree 
as compared with the latter. It it contingent, inasmoeh 
as it relates to circumstances to which our experience is 
subjected in the present st.ate of things, and those circum- 
stances might possibly have been different. It is necessary, 
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inasmuch as, while those circumstances remain aa they are, 
tlic conviction produced by them is unavoidable, in thought 
no less than in fact. The necessity has thus a negative, 
not 3 positive origin; and this origin suggests a pi-actical 
caution as regards the employment of the principle- Our 
immediate intuition of power, as has been before observed, 
is to be found in the consciousness of mind as modifying 
itself, the ego detenuining its own volitions. That mind 
operates ti/ion mattei', we are not immediately conscions. 
It is not given in any intuition that the detei-mination of 
the will acts upon the muscles of the arm ; though the 
motion of the latter follows the generation of the former. 
Hence, though we are compelled to ascribe all change to 
the only power of which wo are conscious, wc are unable 
to ascribe it in tiie only manner of operation of which ivo 
are conscious. For purposes of scientific investigation, the 
principle is thus purely negative, though it serves to regu- 
late our belief. We know not to this day, and we never 
can know in this life, how mind operates upon matter; 
though we must believe that, in some way or other, it does 
BO operate. It is impossible, therefore, to consti'uct de- 
ductively any system of Natural Philosophy ii'om the 
Principle of Causality, or from any other axiom espi-cssing 
the agency of mind upon matter. The value of such prin- 
ciples is purely psychological. 

From the view above given of the Principle of Causality, 
some important consequences might be drawn relatively to 
other sciences ; which, however, my present limits do not 
permit me to attempt. One such remark, however, will, I 
tiust, be tolerated, both from the intrinsic imjiortance of 
tl}e question to wlueh it relates, and from its connection 
with the doctrines of an eminent author,' to whom I li;ive 

1 For the orgnment of Mr. Mill, here alluded to, seo Appendix, note D. 
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been considerably indebted in the preceding pages. If 
the view above taken be sound, we are enabled to detect 
a fundamental fallacy in the argument in favor of necessity 
fi-om the determination of the will by motives. If every 
thing in natui'e, it is aigued, must liave a cause or sufficient 
reason, the determinations of the will cannot be exempted 
fi'om this general law. If I am determined by motives in 
the formation of every act of volition, tlien there is some- 
thing previons to such act which made it to be necessarily 
produced. If I am not so determined, there is an effect in 
nature without a cause. In this argument, there is a latent 
ambiguity of language. As applied to Physics, the cause 
of a phenomenon is a certain antecedent fact, which being 
i-epeated, the phenomenon will recur. This notion of cause 
is gathered from material phenomena, and can only by an 
imperfect analogy be applied to mental. In tills sense, 
motives addressed to the will are not causes ; for, in every 
act of volition, I am fuliy conscious that I can at this mo- 
ment act in either of two ways, and that, all the antecedent 
phenomena being precisely the same, I may determine one 
way to-day, and another way to-morrow. To speak of the 
determinations of the will as caused by phenomena, in the 
same sense in which the fusion of metal is caused by fire, is 
to give the lie to consciousness for the sake of theory. On 
the other hand, if cause be interpreted to mean an an-ent 
with powei", my only positive notion of cause in this senso 
is derived from the consciousness of myself as determining, 
not as determined. Of the power of motives upon my will, 
consciousness tells me nothing; but only that the one is 
presented and the other follows; not, however, as in Phvs- 
ics, uniformly. My notion of causes with power, othef 
than myself, is derived from the primary intuition of my- 
self as a cause, and cannot be made to react upon that 
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intuition, witliout the fallacy of deducing the known from 
the unknown. Of myself, as necessitated by motives, my 
immediate consciousness tella me nothing. It is a mere 
inference from a supposed general law of causality, which 
law ia itself derived from the consciousness of the very 
reverse. You are conscious, says the necessitarian, of 
yourself as a determining cause ; therefore you must be a 
determined effect. By what logic does this follow? If 
these considerations suggest a limit to the universality of 
the principle of sufficient reason, so be it. No principle 
can consistently be ailowod so much univei-sality as to 
overthrow the intuition from which it had its rise,' 

Another observation will not be deemed unimportant 
by those who are aware how many philosophical theories 
have been constracted on the sole basis of philosophical 
phraseology.' Locke has laid some stress on the fact, that 
the names which stand for insensible actions and notions 
are derived from those of sensible objects. "To imagine, 
appi'ehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, disgust, 
disturbance, tranquillity, etc, are all words taken from the 
operations of sensible things, and applied to certain modes 
of thinking. By which we may give some kind of guess 
what kind of notions they were, and whence derived, which 
filled their minds who were the first beginners of lan- 

' The above cnrsory remarke are of course not desi(!;n&l ns a full exam- 

of Ihe arguments advanced in its aapport. Blore would be out of place 
here. A few additional obscrvatioiiB will be found in the Appendix, note E. 
5 It will scarcely be credited that a philosopher of Hegel's eminence 
should have connected a logical theory of judsjment with the feet that 
Ihe Geiinan word JJiHieU etymologleally means oriyinul jmrl. Such a 
method of philosophizing could hardly have been surpassed by Conradus 
Crambc, or his facctiotis relative Mr. Hviaa, Gamester and IMiuster of tll« 
City of London. 

13 
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guages; and how nature, even in the naming of things, 
unawares su^ested to men the originals and principles 
of all their knowledge."' The fallacy of the theory at- 
taehcd to this fact by Locke himself, and by Home Tooke, 
has been fiilly exposed by Dugald Stewart ; but it should 
also have been observed that, in point of fact, the obliga- 
tion is not entirely on one side. While, as regards attri- 
butes and phenomena, the language of mental science has 
mostly been borrowed from that of sensation ; in all that 
relates to the notions of cause or force, as has been well 
remarked by Maine de Blran, the language properly be- 
longing to the mental fact has been transferred by analogy 
to the physical. As the basis of a theory, the fact is of no 
great value ; but its weight, such as it is, should at least 
be acknowledged to bear on both sides of the question. 

Before closing the present remarks it is necessary to 
say a few words in reference to an objection which will 
probably have frequently suggested itself to those conver- 
sant with the iiteraturo of the subject. The origin here 
assigned to the principle of causality {and the same may 
in some degree be said of that of substance also) may 
perhaps appear to be of too empirical a character to con- 
sist with the amount of universality assigned to the prin- 
ciple itself; besides being in some respects at variance 
with the opinions of those philosophers to whom the pro- 
ceding pages arc mostly indebted.^ Sir William Hamilton 
has remarked, that, if the conception of active power is 
derived, as Reid asserts, from our voluntary exertions, our 
notion of causality would be of an empirical derivation, 



" A point at issue between two eminent French philosophers, to whose 
writings I am under considerable obligations, will ho considered in tlie 
Appendix, not« F. 
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and withjut the ]uality of universility anl ne<,essity' 
lieid liimsclf in imthei pi'isa^e admits tie same tl incr 
"The prijositian to be proved he sijs is not i i^ontin 
gent, but a necesa-Hy p lopo&ition It is not tliit thiugi, 
which begm to ei.iat commonly 1 a\e a cause or e\en that 
they always m fact have a cause, but that they must ha\e 
a cause and cannot begin to exist without a can e Piop 
ositioiia of this kind from their natuic are incapal It of 
proof I y inluction E\penence mfoims us onlj of what 
is or/iu bte) not of wh^t « ust be and the condusion 
must be of the sime nature ttith the piemises 

That experience is the chronological antecedent of all 
our knowledge, even of the most necessary tmths, is now 
generally admitted. But a distinction is frequently drawn, 
and has boon more than once adverted to in the preceding 
pages, between truths or notions of which experience is 
the source, and those of which it is only the occasion. The 
laind, instead of bein^ compai ed to a tabula rasa, on which 
exfenenco impica^cs the vholo writing, is likened to a 
sLLd, which must indeed be planted before it will grow; 
but contict with the soil is only the occasion which calls 
lorth the hidden geim of the plant. Both analogies are 
tmperfett, and both, as legaids the pi-eseat question, tend 
1 ithtt to daiken than to illustrate. The point may bo 
bettei explained bj lajing aside, aa far as is possible, phys- 
ical imagery altogether, and by examining separately the 
lehtion to expeuence of notions or concepts, and of judg- 
intuts, instead of confounding both under the vague 
expression, origin of ideas. 

Every general concept is in one sense empirical ; for 
every concept must be formed from an intuition, and eveiy 

1 RM'a Works, p. 601. 

^ Lildl. PuttKj's, Essay vi. ch. C (p. 455 of Sir W. Hamillon's edition). 
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intuition ia experience-l. But there are some intuitioas 
wliich, from our constitution and position in the world, we 
cannot help experiencing; and there are otliers which, 
according to circumstances, we may experience or not. 
The former will give rise to concepts which, without any 
gi-eat impropriety of language, may be called native, or a 
priori; being such as, though not coeval with the mind 
itself will certainly be formed in every man as he grows 
up, and such as it was preordained that every man should 
have. The latter will give rise to concepts which, for a 
like reason, may be called adventitious, or a posteriori / 
being such as may or may not be formed, according to the 
special expeiience of this or that individual. To the for- 
mer class belong the notions of time and space, as implied 
in all our intuitions, internal or external: to this class 
belong also the notions of seeing, hearing, and such other 
mental operations as, in some manner or other, are per- 
formed by every man not physically deficient in the requi- 
site organs. Of the same kind are the notions of right and 
wrong, which must necessarily arise in the mind of every 
man who has ever peiformed an action of which his con- 
science approves or disapproves, — and all men must at 
times do both. The numerous controversies concerning 
the existence of .t moral sense may be considerably simpli- 
fied by this consideration.' On the other hand, to the 
class of adventitious notions belong those of this or that 
color, sound, etc. ; in short, of all simple or complex objects 
of perception which it is possible may have been pi-esented 
to the experience of one man and not to that of another. 

But a necessity of which I am conscious, can, like truth 
and falsehood, exist only in judgments. It may be or- 
dained by the laws of my constitution that I must neces- 
' See Appendix, note G. 
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Banly form certain notions; but those notions are not 
therefore tliought by me as neeessnry. The simplest form 
in wliieh necessity can be presented to my consciousness Is 
that of a judgment, A must be B. This character belongs 
to all such judgments as by the laws of his constitution a 
man must form, supposing him to be possessed of the coii- 
stituent concepts. 

There are certain concepts which, whether native or 
adventitious in their own origin, must, when once gained, 
necessarily be thought in conjunction ; there are otbei-s 
which we are at liberty to connect or not, according to 
circumstances. This necessity or contingency of judg- 
ments is genei-ally confounded with necessity or contin- 
gency in the corresponding concepts ; but the fact is, that 
they ai-e not even coextensive in their pi-ovinces. There 
may be thousands of men who never heard of a circle or 
its radius : there is not one who, those notions being once 
acquired, can fail to see that all the radii of a circle must 
bo equal to each other. 

Necessity in judgments is dependent sometimes on the 
laws of thought, sometimes on the laws of other parts of 
our constitution ; and the term may, in another sense, be 
applied to that character in certain j udgm on ts which arises 
fi-om tiie limitation of our faculties, and from the circum- 
stances in which all men alike are placed. Thus, by the 
laws of thought, every part of any given concept, be its 
oiigin what it may, must be thought as identical with 
itself; and hence arises the logical necessity of all analyti- 
cal judgments. By the laws of our intuitive faculties, all 
objects of external perception have a certain relation to 
Space, and all objects of internal perception to Time; and 
hence arises the mathematical necessity of geometrical and 
aiithmetical judgments. Again, the limitations impose4 
13' 
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on our intuitive faculties restrict us, in the case of certain 
intuitions, to one relation only between them ; and hence 
arises the psychological necessity of certain judgments, of 
which we can suppose, but cannot conceive, the contrarj'. 
The restriction in this case is not properly a law regulating 
acts which we can perform, but a bar separating ua from 
acts which we cannot perform. None of these classes of 
judgments can properly be tei-med empirical; being de- 
pendent, not on experience alone, bat on experience in 
conjunction with certain laws and limitations of our mental 
constitution. They are thus, to adopt Shaftesbury's cor- 
rection of Locke, if not innate, at least connatural; the 
constitution of man being such that, being adult or grown 
up, at such or such a time, sooner or later (no matter 
when), they will infallibly, inevitably, necessarily spring 
up in him. These laws and limitations of our constitution 
render necessary the adoption of Leibnitz's addition to the 
sensationalist axiom,' "Nihil est in intellectu, quod non 
fuerit in sensu, nisi ipse intelhctns." And even with this 
addition, sense nuist be understood with extreme latitude, 
for every possible kind of external or internal presentation. 
There is another class of judgments in regard to which 
our experience is restricted by the circumstances in which 

1 Noamaux Essais, I. il. ch. 1. This axiom bus liecn aftributed to Aris- 
tollc, who, in Z>e Anima, iii. i, compares tlie intellect before Its actual exer- 
cisa to a tablet with nothing actually written upon it lypa/inBTtTay $ nn&iv 
Sffiipxei ^iTfAtX'f? yfypaiifidiiBii), But Aristotle does not regard the lilank 
es filled up by the senses, but by the activity of the intellect itself. A 
nearer approach to the sensational (oftuio rasa may be found in the doc- 
trine altribated to the Stoics by (Pseudo)Piatareh, Ue F/oc, PftiT. ir. 11: 
Oi 2raiiF(o( ipao-ij'' Bto*- yirvti^ i Si^pairos, tx" tJ jj^sjitnitii' fxipos T^i 
'ivXVi, S^Titp x'ip^i typ-y&y tls airoypa^y tU toCto i^Im tKiinriu r^r 
ivpatSit Invroypiipfrtu- irpBTOi iJ & ^%s i-raypa^^^ rprdras i lA TBi- aladriat- 
m. Compare Zelier, FMosaphie (fcr (Jriecften, iii, p. 31. 
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wc are nniversally placed. This is the case ■with the results 
of existing physical laws of the universe, whicli we can 
perfectly conceive revei-sed, though within our actual 
experience they never are so, I am fully convinced, for 
exdmplc, that, under the existing state of things, a stone 
thrown into the water will sink to tho bottom ; but it is 
perfectly conceivable that it might float. Lastly, there is 
a class of judgments which are, in the strictest sense, con- 
tingent; such asrelate to the conduct of a voluntary agent, 
who is subject to no necessary restraint, whatever may be 
his moral obligations. 

The above remarks are not designed as an exact state- 
ment of the theory of any previous philosopher,^ nor as an 
explanation of language which has been hitherto employed 
in describing a supposed origin of our ideas. They are 
offered only as expressing what I believe to be a more 
exact and accurate account than is conveyed by the physi- 
cal analogies already mentioned, by the vague phraseology 
of source and occasion, or by the obscure notions of poten- 
tial and actual consciousness. They likewise help to dis- 
tinguish, what it is important to keep separate from each 
other, necessity in the acquisition of concepts, and neces- 
sity in their combination in judgments. It is hardly cor- 
rect, for example, to call mathcraatica! notions native, or 
apriori; since it is by no means necessary or universal 
among mankind to form the concept of a circle or a tri- 
angle, stili less of an ellipse or a parabola. But the judg- 
ments affii-ming the properties of these figures ai-e necessary 
in the highest possible degree. On the other hand, the 

1 TLey approach closely to the view given by Maine de Biran in his 
6[h and 71h Answer to the objections of Stapfcr; but that philosopticr 
has hardly niaikixl with sufficient distinctness the positive and negaiive 
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conception of a cause is necessary in its origin ; all men 
being, in some degree, conscious of the exertion of power 
in their voliintaiy acts. But the necessity of the princi])]e 
of causality, as a jivopositiou, is of an infenor degree to 
that of mathematical judgments. 

The general results may be sammeil up as follows : 

1. Judgments necessary in the first degree, or logical 
and matliematical necessity. These are dependent on the 
laws of our mental operations ; and thcii- contradictions 
are neither conceivable nor supposable. 

2. Judgments necessary in the second degree, or psy- 
chological necessity. These are dependent on the restric- 
tions of our mental constitution ; and their contradictories 
are supposable, bat not conceivable. To this class belong 
the principles of causality and of substance. 

3. Judgments neeessaiy in the third degree, or physical 
necessity. These are dependent on the laws of the mate- 
rial world ; and their contradictories are both supposable 
and conceivable, but never actually true, 

4. Judgments purely contingent, where either contra- 
dictory may be the true or the false .alternative. Such ai-e 
all judgments redncible to no law of causation. 

To this class belong at the present moment many judg- 
ments on physical phenomena; but here the contingency 
solely arises from our ignorance of tiie law, and may here- 
after be removed. Thus I am certain that the sun will 
rise to-morrow ; but I am uncertain whether the wind will 
blow from the north or south. But this only means that 
we are acquainted with the laws of the one phenomenon, 
and ignorant of those of the other. The progress of 
science may raise all these judgments to cases of physical 
necessity. But my whole consciousness assures me that my 
own voluntary acts are subject to no invariable law, and 
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that to ilrenm of any amount of future science enabling 
a man to predict these, as lie can now predict an eclipse, 
and may hereafter predict a change of weather, is pei'fei-tly 
chimerical. These last judgments are, therefore, in the 
strictest sense of the term, contingent; while those of the 
second and thiiil class, as before observed, may be called 
contingent or necessary, according to the different points 
of view in which they are regarded. 

It only remains to point out the relation of the present 
chapter to Logical Science. Accidentally, it may be ap- 
plied to the correction of a few perversions of the Scholas- 
tic Logic, such as the theory of demonstrative syllogisms ; 
but its essential connection with the Science will be found 
in the different forms of conceptions and judgments. 
Though the notions of substance and of cause are obscure 
and negative only, the processes of conception and judg- 
ment, in their primitive form, proceed upon the tacit 
acknowledgment of the existence of something of the 
kind. In the act of conception, for example, different 
attributes are regarded as forming one whole by relation 
to a common substance. My conception of gold, for ex- 
ample, is that of a yellow, hard, heavy body; but the color 
is perceived by the eye, the hai'dness is discerned by 
touch, the weight is made known by its pressure as it lies 
in ray hand, "When I conceive these various attributes as 
forming one ^m^, the gold is neither the color, nor the 
hardness, nor the weight, but the something to which all 
these qualities belong. Again, having conceived gold as 
yellow^, and hard, and heavy, I afterwards discover it to be 
soluble. Here, in forming the judgment, gold is soluble, I 
regard the attributes forming the subject and the predicate 
as coexisting in a common substance; and this identity of 
substance is expressed by the copula. Our ordiuajy mod- 
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ifieations of thought and speech thus contain certain neg- 
ative elementa, the notions attaclieil to which no amount 
of reflection or analysis can render perfectly clear and 
distinct ; though they have been instinctively adopted by 
all mankind, and underlie forms of speech and thought 
which ai-e foand among all nations. No language can in 
these respects be constructed upon principles of philosoph- 
ical analysis ; for analysis cannot take place till language 
has aiiived at a certain stage of maturity ; and, till that 
period, it must he suffered to grow up with all the imper- 
fections consequent on a hasty generalization from the 
data of personal intuition. The logical character of these 
negative notions will be more fully explained when we 
come to examine the distinction between the matter and 
the form of thought. 

A preliminary examination of the principles of substance 
and causality is also necessaiy, before we can inquire into 
the character of the logical laws of thought. If it were 
strictly accurate to regard the principle of causality, with 
M. Cousin,^ as a Principle of the Reason ; — if it were 
true that one term of the judgment, that of change, being 
given, the mind is competent by its own act to add the 
other, and assert " change supposes a cause ; " and that this 
term thus added contains a positive element of thought, 
and not a mere negation of the existence of data for think- 
ing ; — if this were the case, the whole Science of Lo^ c 
would have to be remodelled accordingly. T! e Eeis 
as distinguished in Kant's sense from the Undo stan 1 1 g 
would become a source of speculative truth ; its j i c f lea 
wotild assume the character of Laws of Tho „1 1 ad 
Logic would become, according to M. Cousin's conception, 
the passage from Psychology to Ontology : the process of 

' Cmra de JPhiloscsiJik, LeyoQ 19, 
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pnrc Thinking would conduct us to the science of pure 
Being. A Logic of the Reason would thus become a 
necessary complement of the Logic of the Understanding ; 
and a considerable portion, if not the whole, of the Hegelian 
Dialectic must be incorporated with the Formal Science of 
Kant. To show tbat snch a treatment, instead of being a 
completion, would be a corruption of the Science, — instead 
of making Logic fruitful of truths, would make it ))roIific 
of chimeras, — instead of attaining knowledge, would aim 
at imp ossibih ties, — has been one of the main objects of 
the preceding inquiry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON LOGICAL NECESSITY AND THE LAWS OF THOUGHT. 

The result of the two precei^ing cliaptei-s has been to 
mark off two classes of Necessary Truths, which, though 
dependent, aa all such truths must be, upon mental laws 
and limitations, do not, properly speaking, exhibit the 
operation of Laws of Thought, nor come within the prov- 
ince of Logic, We have now to examine the psychological 
chai'acter of the laws of pure thinking, and the kind of 
necessity exhibited in consequence by strictly logical pro- 
cesses. The following passage from Mr. Mill's Logic may 
serve to introduce the subject : 

" This maxim (the dictum de omni et nulla), wJien con- 
sidered as a principle of reasoning, appears united to a 
system of metaphysics once indeed generally received, but 
which for the last two centuries has been considered aa 
finally abandoned, though there have not been wanting, in 
our own day, attempts at its revival. So !ong as what 
were termed llniveraals were i-egavded as a peculiai- kind 
of substances, having an objective existence distinct from 
the individual objects classed under them, the dictum 
de ormii conveyed an Important meaning ; because it 
expressed the intercommunity of nature, which it was 
necessary upon that theory that we should suppose to exist 
between thoso general substances and the particalar sub- 
Blimccs which were subordinated to them. That cyerything 
predicable of the univei-sal was predicable of the various 
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indiyiduals contained under it, was then no identical 
proposition, but a statement of what was conceived as a 
fundamental law of the nnivei'se. The assertion that the 
entire nature and propciliea of the substantia secunda 
formed part of tlie propeilics of each of the individual 
substances called by the same name, — that the proper- 
ties of Man, for example, were properties of all men, — 
was a proposition of real significance when man did not 
mean all men, but something inherent in men, and vastly 
superior to them in dignity. Now, however, when it 
is known that a class, a universal, a genus or species, is 
not an entity ^r se, but neither more nor less than the 
individual substances themselves which are placed in the 
class, and that there is nothing real in the matter except 
those objects, a common name given to them, and common 
attributes indicated by the name; what, I should be glad 
to know, do we learn by being told that whatever can be 
afiirmed of a class may bo aflirmed of every object con- 
tained in the class? The class is nothing but the objects 
contained in it ; and the dictum de omni merely amounts 
to the identical proposition, that whatever is true of cer- 
tain objects, is true of each of those objects. If all ratioci- 
nation were no moi-e than the application of this maxim 
to particular cases, the syllogism would indeed be, what 
it has so often been declared to be, solemn trifling. The 
dictum de omni is on a par with another truth, which in 
its time was also reckoned of great importance, ' Whatever 
is, is;' and not to be compared in point of significance 
to the cognate aphorism, 'It is impossible for the same 
thing to bo and not to be ;' since tliis is, at the lowest, 
equivalent to the logical axiom that contradictory proposi- 
tions cannot both be true. To give any real i 
the dictum dc omni, we must consider it not a 
14 
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bat as a definition; we must look tipon it as intended 
to explain, in a circuitous and paraphrastic manner, the 
meaning of the word class."' 

I quote the above passage from a worli of high and in 
many respects of deserved reputation, as a remarkable 
instance of the total misconception of the nature and 
purpose of Logic, arising from that erroneous view to 
which I have before alluded, which regards the Aiisto- 
telian and the Baconian Organon aa forming portions of 
the same system, and. as subservient to the same end, that 
of physical investigation or the discovery of " fundamental 
laws of the nniverse." That the deductive method may 
be advantageously applied to purposes of physical inquiry 
is unquestionable ; and in this respect Mr. Mill has cer- 
tainly not underrated its vahie. Any single proposition 
of any syllogism or chain of syllogisms may thus materially 
contain a fact or a law of nature ; but that the funda- 
mental principle on which all reasoning is supposed to 
depend can by any possibility exhibit a law of external 
nature and not a law of mind, is a supposition which, if 
tenable, would make a science of Logic impossible. If 
the dictum de omni were, as Mr. Mill supposes, formed on 
the hypothesis that universals had a distinct existence in 
nature apart from the mind that contemplates them, Logic 
might be entitled to rank with Optics or Astronomy, 
as a science of the laws of this or that order of natural 
phenomena; or it might, perhaps, aspire to the character 
of a general Cosmology, in clad in g these and other physical 
sciences as suboi-dinate branches ; but it could not pretend 
to the slightest knowledge of the laws which the mind 
obeys in thinking; and its principles, as mere generaliza- 
tions from experience, could never attain to more than a 
1 Mill's Logic, vol. i. p. 33^. 
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physical necessity, as the statement of certain facts in the 
existing eonatitution of the world, 

A science is never ultimately benefited by dissembling 
any conclusion to which its principles appear feirly to 
lead; still less can it gain by adulterating those principles 
themselves with foreign matter, borrowed from other de- 
paitments, in the hope of obviating the apprehended 
resalts. In the case of Logic especially, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that nine-tenths of the confusion and mis- 
understanding which still prevail concerning its nature 
and capabilities, have arisen from ill-judged attempts to 
invest it with an appearance of utility in matters alien to 
its province.' Lot ns therefore look the supposed charge 
fairly in the face, and ask what will be the consequences 
if we admit that the fundamental principles of pure think- 
ing are, as they seem to be, analytical or identical judg- 
ments. Is Logic thereby determined to bo false or futile? 
By no means, A system is futile only when it aims at the 
solution of questions beyond the reach of human faculties: 
and even then, the prosecution of such inquiries is attended 
with an indii-ect benefit ; inasmuch as it is only after re- 
peated fiiilures that men learn to know the true limits of 
tiieir mental powers, and can profit by the precept ulti- 
jnatoly enjoined by a critical psychology : 

" TeLum iabita, ct norla quara sit tibi curta snpeli<--i. " 

It may indeed be humihatmg to learn, it hat snch in 
ailmission neceaeardy implies that the undti standing of 
nnn is not furnished with a powei of mtmtion as n ell is 

1 Kofenki'anz, in his preface to Kant's Logic, spcalts Bcverely but tmly 
on (Ms point : " So 1st denn anch die Logili hundcitCacli von philosophls- 
Chen Stumpem utdiier gemlsshnndolt worden." 
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of thought ; but only in the same way as it is humiliating 
to know that ho cannot fly like a binl, nor swim like a fish. 
The i-esti'iction is oue wliich the Maker of mankind has 
thought fit to impose upon his creaturiia; and, regret itas 
they may, they cannot escape from it. If Logic, iiuleecl, 
supplied UB with nothing but identical principles, it would 
by no means follow that the study of it is altogether use- 
less ; but, in point of fact, it does very much more. Viewed 
in connection with Psychology, it points to the important 
fact, that these principles are laws of mind ; and this fact 
alone, applied to the past histoiy and future prospects of 
Philosophy, will give rise to a series of practical rules of 
inestimable value in the direction of the mental powers. 

To prove, then, that Logic is either futile or false, it must 
be shown either that it is impossible for a thinking being 
to attain to a knowledge of the laws by which lie thinks, 
and to test thereby the legitimacy of the products of 
thought, or that the laws by which the human mind is 
actually governed are different from those universally as- 
sumed and insisted upon by Logicians. But if, on these 
two points, Logic and Psychology are found to be at one, 
each becomes the strongest possible guarantee of the truth 
and scientific value of the other. The laws which the 
logician has all along assumed as the basis of his system 
are now shown to bo the very ones by which, from the 
actual constitution of tho human mind, the operations of 
thought are regulated ; the conclusions ai'iived at by a 
critical examination of the mental powers are shown to 
be the same laws of thinking which had before been ac- 
cepted as principles from a critical examination of the 
mental products. Thus, by the united forces of Logic and 
Psychology, we advance a step in the most important of 
all speculative knowledge, the knowledge of ourselves and 
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of our capacities ; and so far is either science from being 
tliereby proved futile, that they become the strongest pos- 
sible saJeguard against all futile speculations, by pointing 
OTit clearly the natui-e of the laws of the pure understand- 
ing, and the esact limits within which they are operative. 
Enough has, I trust, been said to vindicate Logic fi'om 
the charge of frivolity, whatever may be the conclusion 
concerning its principles to which our inquiries finally lead 
us. But, in the eyes of a philosopher, such a vindication is 
wholly unnecessary. The only question worthy of a liberal 
mind, as regards the result of any investigation, is not. Is 
it useful ? but, Is it true ? However fully persuaded we 
may be that every Bpeculative truth has its prautical ad- 
vantages, to require a foresight of such advantages before 
entering on the inquiry, is to interpose the most efiectual 
bar that can be devised to the progress of any knowledge, 
and the attainment of any benefit/ The only tenable po- 

J This is indeed admitted, and nbly maintained, by some Of Ihat class of 
writers wliose rescarulies arc most to the taste of the Utilitiirian. I am 
liappy to be able lo qnote the following admirable vindication of the pur- 
suit of truth for its own sake, fVom a, philosopher with wliose general prin- 
ciples I am by no means inclined to sympathize: 

" Si la puissance pr^pondi?ranto do notre organisation ne corrigcait, 
mcme involontairemcnt, dans I'espriC dcs savans, ce qn'il y a sous cc rap- 
port d'incomplet etd'dtroit dans la tendance gen^ralo de notre epoque, I'in- 
tdliguncc humainc, rednito a ne s'occuper que de rechorchM snsceplibles 
d'une utillte pratique Immediate, se trouveralt par cela seul, eommc I'a 
ti6s-juBloment t«marqu€ Condorcet, tonta-fait wret^a dans ses progrfe, 
mcmc h I'dgard de ces applications auxqnelles on anrnit Impmdcmmcnt 
sacritle tcs tmvaux pnrement sp^culatll^; car, les applications Ics plus <tn- 
portantes derivent eoiistamment de theories ftirm^es dans nne simple inten- 
tion scienUfique, et qni sonvent ont £t4 cultivecs pendant plusleurs siccles 
sans produire aucun resultal pratique. On en peat citer nn exempio 
bien rcm.irquable daus les belles speculations des j^eometrcs grccs sur les 
sections coniques, qui, aprSs one longue suite de g^n(!rations, ont teivi, en 
diStorminant la rfinovation lie I'astronomle, i. conduire flnalcmgnt I'art tie 
14* 
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sition that can be occupiecl by tbe assailants of Logic must 
be acquired by showing tliat men do not, as a matter of 
fact, reason consciously or unconsciously according to its 
rules ; that the thinking process is not governed by laws at 
all ; or tbat its laws are totally different from those which 
the logician lays down. 

But it is time to examine the question itself which has 
given rise to these observations. Are the Laws of Thought 
in reality identical judgments or not? It may, perhaps, 
appear that the so-called frivolity of such judgments is 
the result of unsuspected causes, having their root in the 
nature of the mind itself; that the i ery feature which is 
selected as the especial object of contempt and ridicule is 
the strongest evidence of the truth and value of the prin- 
ciples which it characterizes. Supposing, then, that the 
act of thinking is governed by certain laws, what might 
we naturally expect to find as the prominent feature by 
which such laws will be distinguished? A new truth is in 
its very nature partial': it is new only because it is partial ; 
— the discovery of the particular attributes of some par- 
ticular thing or class of things. In a psyehological point 
of view, the determination of the laws of thought (bo their 



lanavisationaudegre deperfectionnementqu'il a atteinldans ces derniers 
tempa. ec anquel il ne serait jamais parvenu sans les travau!! si puremtnt 
Ihe'oriques d'ArchimSde et d'Apollontus; tellemenc que Condorcet a pu 
diro avec raiaon a cet ejrard ; ' le raatelot, qu'pne exacte observation de ia 
lonsnCade pr^ierve da naufraKe, doit la vie a uno th^orie eon^oe, denx 
mille ans auparavant, pardes hommes de genie qui avaient en vuo de sim- 
ples spilculalions (!i?om(!triquos.' " — Comte, Cows de FhiloscpMe Positive, 
vol. i. p. 64. 

An English pUilosoplier, wlio has treated of tlie same suljjecla I" " very 
different spirit, has expressed the same sentiment briefly and well : " It 
may lio universally true, tlint Knowledjje is Power; tint we have to do 
with it not as Power, but as KnowledjEB," 
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character as jiiclgments what it may) is as much a now 
truth as any othei' ; being the discovery of a pai'ticular 
fact in the constitution of the human mincT, But when we 
consider the same laws logically, in their application to the 
products of thought, how is it possible for any new truth 
to be determined by them? As general laws, they can 
have no special relation to this object of thought rather 
than that ; and it is upon such special relations that the 
discovery of every new property must depend. Material 
knowledge aiises from the observation of differences ; the 
essential feature of laws of thought must be the abstrac- 
tion from all differences.' A necessary law of all thinking, 
which shall at the same time ascertain the definite prop- 
erties of a definite class of things, is a contradiction in 
terms ; for it is optional, and therefore contingent, whether 
we shall apply onr thoughts to that particular class of 
things or not. But if all men have been thinking, some 
on this thing, some on that, but all under one code of laws, 
what marvel if, when their attention is called to those 
laws, they should recognize them as what they have all 
along virtually acknowledged ? Herein at once lies the 
explanation and the justification of the so-called frivolity 
of pi-inciples of this kind. They can determine only the 
general attributes common to all objects of thought as 
such ; and these attributes must constitute the very analyt- 
ical judgments which Logic is so much decried for offering. 
Surely, in the name of common sense and common honesty, 
never was outcry more absurd than that which finds fault 
with a science for accomplishing the very purpose which it 
professes to attempt, and for exhibiting the very features 
which, if its pretensions are well founded, and its method 
sound, it necessarily must exhibit. 



• Kanl, Logik, Einlcltung vii, p. 219. Ed. I 
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It is a remarkable fact in the modern history of philos- 
ophy, as regards identical judgmeiitis, that, while English 
philosophers, taking theii- departure from the principles of 
Locke, have been unsparing in their expressions of scorn 
and censure of them as mere verbal trifling, German philos- 
ophei-9, taking their departnre from the principles of Kaut, 
have placed them at the head of aU philosophy, as the 
only absolute piinciples of truth and certainty. Yet Kant, 
as well as Locke, and with far more accuracy of discrim- 
ination, perceived and pointed out the impossibility of 
constructing a system of philosophy upon these judgments 
only. That both extremes are equally in en-or, — that 
both arise from a crude and one-sided view of a philosophy 
not perhaps in all respects consistent with itself, — and 
that the truth lies between the two, is a natural and obvi- 
ous conchision. To enter into the exti-avagances of Fichte 
and Schelling would be foreign to the purposes of the 
present work; but as i-egards the disciple of Locke, it 
may be observed, that he has no choice but of two alter- 
natives: either to repudiate the attack of his master on 
frivolous propositions, or to retract his refutation of the 
doctrine of innate ideas. If the principles of thought are 
competent to supply any positive addition to what is given 
in intuition, it follows that the act of thought can in so far 
create its own materials. This brings us back, of necessity, 
to tlie theory of innate ideas. I^ on the other hand, the 
undersUndtng can, only modify what ia ^ven out of the 
act of thought, it follows that analytical judgments are 
not mere verbal frivolities, but fundamental laws of the 
thinking faculty. 

The Laws of Thought, properly so called, may thus he 
psychologically distinguished from the other elements of 
the process by the answers to the following questions: 
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1, What is the material which must be given prior to any 
act of pure thinking? 2. How is that material modified 
by the act of thought itRclf? 3. What are the conditions 
by which the understanding is bound in such modification? 
The third question will determine the fundamental hiws 
of the several operations of Conception, Judgment, and 
Reasoning, 

The act of conception consists in regarding certain 
attributes as coexisting in a possible object, of intuition. 
It has befoi-e been I'emarked, that when the object of intu- 
ition is actual, i. e., now and here present, an act of thought 
is necessary to distinguish it as such from other oiijects 
simultaneously presented. This, however, is not pure con- 
ception, but conception in conjunction with intuition. In 
pure conception, the attributes are not presented in them- 
selves, but represented by their signs. Hence the necessity, 
in some form or other, of language ; and hence the object 
of intuition, in an act of pure conception, is not presented 
as actual, but rcpi-esented as possible,' 

Two preliminary conditions are thus requisite, prior to 
any act of pure conception. Firstly, attributes must be 
given which, in some combination or other, have been pre- 
sented in a former intuition. For, as thought cannot create 
intuition, attributes which have never been experienced 
are not conceivable. They need not indeed have been 
exijcrienced in their present relation, but in some relation 
or other. Thus, though I have never seen that combina- 
tion of a man's head with a horse's body, which is sup- 
posed to constitute a centaur, yet the notion of such a 
conjunction is pei-fectly conceivable, because both the 
horse's body and the man's head have been presented in 
Other combinations. Secondly, as the attributes ai'C now 

1 Cf. Krag, Logik, J 15. 
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given in and through their signs, the import of those signs 
ie pi-esupposed to be known. A word which I cannot con- 
nect with some known attribute is, for all purposes of 
thought, like the terms of an unknown tongue. Pure 
thought can neither supply defects iii the experience of 
things, nor ignorance of the meaning of words. Informa- 
tion on both these points is therefore presupposed. 

These materials being given, how are they dealt with 
by the act of thought, and what are the laws and limits 
which govern or confine the operation? By the act of 
conception, the given attributes are combined in a unity 
of representatiou. Are there, then, any cases in which, 
certiun attributes being given, I am compelled to think 
them as representing an object? are there any eascH in 
which I am forbidden to do bo ? and are there any in 
which, aa far as thought is concerned, I am left at liberty 
to do as I please ? Pure conception being concerned with 
possible objects of intuition only, the fii-st and thii-d cases 
merge into one. The actual existence of any object can 
be determined only by its actual presence in this or that 
intuition ; and even then the evidence extends only to its 
present existence now and here, not to its necessary exist- 
ence at any future time when it may become an object of 
thought. As an object of a past intuition, it has then a 
possible and representative existence only.' The first law 
of pui-e thinking applicable to conception is thus indicated 

I " Aa not now present ia tliae, an immediate knowledge of the pasl is im- 
possible. The past Is only mediately cognizable in and (lirou^h a pi'e^ient 
modification relative to anil representative of it, as liaving 1>een, To 
speak of an immediate knowledgB of tbo past involves a contradiction in 
tuljrrlo. For, ro know the past immediately, It muse he known jn itself; 
and to be known in itself, it must be known as now existing. But the past 
ia JQSt a negation of the now existent; its very notion, therefore, eseludes 
the possibility of its being Immediately known," — Sir W. Haraillon, Beid'a 
Woyks, p. 810, 
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by the negative criterion, that there are certain attributes 
which we cannot thinli as coexisting in any possible object 
of intuition. This leatla us to the well-lcnown Prindple 
of Contradiction,' the most general form of whiuli is, 
"Nothing can be A and not-A;" or, "No object can bo 
tliought under contradictory attributes." But, though 
everything which is contradictory is thus inconceivalile, it 
cannot be maintained, on the other hand, that everything 
wliieh is not contradictory ia conceivable,* 

But the Principle of Contradiction, as above enunciated, 
can only be applied in thought ciiordinately with another 
and a positive principle. If an object cannot be thought 
under contradictory attributes, the impossibility arises 
from its having a definite character of its own, including 
one of the contradictories and excluding the other. The 
universe of conceivable objects embraces both A and not- 
A : it is only when deiinitely conceived as the one that an 
object cannot be conceived as the other. Every object of 
thought, as such, is thus conceived by limitation and diiFer- 
ence; as having definite characteristics by which it is 
marked off and distinguished from all others ; as being, 
in short, itself, and nothing else. The indefinite ideas, 
therefore, corresponding to the general terms Thing, Ob- 
ject, Being in general, are not concepts, as containing no 
distinctive attributes; and the general object denoted by 
such terms is inconceivable. This second Law of Thought 
is expressed by the Principle of Identity, " Every A is A ; " 
or, "Every object of thought is conceived as itself."' 

1 This law, as Krug Ims remarked (Logik, \ 18), ought rather ro be called 
the Principle of Non-Contiadiclioii. 

3 On conceivabilKy as a test of loj^ieal poBSihility, aee Sir W. Hamilton, 
Beid's Works, p. 377. 

3 Cf. Kruft, iopifc, t, 17, who contemplates the principle from the oppo- 
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But these two Laws of Thought necessarily involve a 
third. The object which I conceive is, by the Law of 
Identity, discerned as being that which it is, and by the 
Law of Contradiction is distinguished from that which it 
is not. But these two coiTelatives must also be regarded 
as constituting between them the universe of all liiat is 
conceivable ; for the distinction above made is not between 
two definite objects of thought, but between the object of 
which I think and all those of which I do not think. Nbt- 
A implies the exclusion of A only, and of nothing else, 
and thus denotes the universe of all conceivable objects 
with that one exception. This relation, in its more gen- 
eral expression, constitutes a third Law of Thought, the 
Principle of Excluded Middle,' " Ei'ery possible object is 
either A or not-A." These three Principles, of Contradic- 
tion, Identity, and Excluded Middle, constitute the Laws 
of Pure Thinking, or of Thought as Thought 

Another limitation must be noticed, which, though per- 
haps not properly an a priori law arising out of the nature 
of thought itself, is at least a universally valid a posteriori 
restriction arising fi'om the practical limits of our intuitive 
powers. Thought can only deal with such attributes aa 
have been in some manner presented in intuition. Hence, 
in all cases where intuition is impossible, thought is ira- 

site Ei'de. Ho is wrens', however, in deducing from ic (he principle of 
Contrndiction, which is an independent axiom. The two have been con- 
founded or identified by many eminent jihilosophers; as Leilmitz (B^JIex. 
sur ioefc). Wolf (.Ph. Bui. 5 271), Kant {Logik, Elnl. rli.), Herbart (.Einl. 
in die Fhilosophe, 4 39). Hoffbiiner [Lai/ilr, I, 33) shows thai the two prln- 
ciplcs are independent, and that ncltlicr can be deduced tcom Iho other 
Withoot a pelilio priBcipii. 

1 Principiam exclasi mtdii Inter duo amlradidoria. For the history of ihla 
expression, and of the Law denoted by it, see Sir W. Hamilton's Leclicres 
on Zopie, p. 65. 
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possible likewise. Hence arises a class of practical lim- 
itations of thought based on the limitations of possible 
experience. Some of these are partial and accidentaronly; 
as in the case of a blind man, who can have no intuitive 
experience of colore, Bnt one at least is common to all 
men, and, so far, psychologically, if not logically, necessary. 
Though, as far as the laws of thought are concerned, it is 
permitted to unite in an act of conception all attributes 
which are not contradictory of each other, it is impossible 
in practice to go beyond a very limited number. The 
number of attributes in the universe not logically repug- 
nant to each other is infinite; and the mind can therefore 
find no absolute limits to its downward progress in the 
formation of subordinate notions. To arrive at a notion 
which shall comprehend within itself all conceivable com- 
patible attributes, and which shall therefore admit of no 
further possible limitation but that of the individual con- 
ditions of presence in space and time, is an act which, if 
not a priori self-destructive, will at least in practice require 
an infinite grasp of mind and an infinite length of time for 
its accomplishment.^ 

Hence it follows at once that a logical Highest Genus, 
and a logical Lowest Species — i. e., a notion so simple as 
to admit of no further subtraction, and a notion so complex 
as to admit of no further addition — are both inconceivable. 
The meaning of these two terms in Logic must not be 

1 This and the preceding condition are sometimes given as the Zoics of 
Ilomogendiy a,id Sprojjfmdon. See Kant, Krilik dei- r. V. p. 510, ed. Rosen- 
krani; Knm, Logik,^ 45,b; Fries; Spsf.derZogik,^ 11. I proftr to regard 
them as deduetiona from a liigher law. It may be oljserved, that tliose 
logicians who insist on the Law of Homogeneity iiro not consistent in call- 
ing ttiHg or o6j,!c( a conopMBpBriff). Thelhii'd lawjoinalwiihlhesetwo, 
tlial of Logical Affinili^, or Contittuily, is questionable, both as regards truth 
and value. 

15 
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confounded with that which is applicable to this or that 
branch of material science. The Highest Genus in any 
special science is the general class, comprehending all the 
objects whose properties that science investigates ; the dif- 
ferent Lowest Species are the classes at which that special 
investigation terminates. In Geometry, for example, under 
the summum genus of magnitudes in spaoe, we find three 
coordinate infimw species of tiiangles, the equilateral, the 
isosceles, and the scalene. The geometrical properties of 
the figures are not affected by any further subdivision. 
These three classes arc therefore lowest species in Geom- 
etry, but not in Logic. For of geometrical limitations, the 
logician, as such, knows nothing. In a mei-e relation of 
concepts, the notion of an equilateral triangle whoso sides 
are three feet long, is a further subdivision of the notion 
of an equilateral triangle ; and out of this again we may 
form the subordinate notion, "an equilateral triangle 
whose sides are three feet long and divided into inches." 
This process may, as fir as Logic is concerned, be contin- 
ued ad injinitum. 

The extreme limits of generalization and specification 
being thus inconceivable, we obtain from these conditions 
two characteristics of all logical concepts, namely, that 
they must have both comprehension and extension. Every 
notion, that is to say, as a condition of its conceiv ability, 
must contain a plurality of attributes, in consequence of 
which it is capable of subordination to a higher notion ; 
and it must contain a limited number only of attributes, 
in consequence of which lower notions may be subordi- 
nated to it. This canon of conceiv ability, as we have 
seen, is not invalidated by the supposed highest and lowest 
classes of the logicians, which are limits never an-ived at 
in any process of actual thought. Neither is it invalidated 
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by the so-called simple ideas, -which, according to the 
doctrine of Descartes and Locke, are the limits ■beyond 
which analysis is impossible. For a simple idea, like a 
summiim genus, is by itself inconceivable. In every intu- 
ition it is presented as part of a complex object ; and it 
can in no act of positive thought be contemplated out of 
that eonnection. Whiteness and redness, for example, are 
given to us in combination with extension ; motion, with 
a moving body ; pleasure and pain, with a conscious sub- 
ject. We cannot represent to oui-selves, as a possible 
object of intuition, a color unoxtended,' a motion without 
a moving body, a feeling without a mind. Simple ideas 
are thus never conceived as such, but only forming parts 
of a complex object. That they are indefinable (in Locke's 
view of definition), baa been remarked in a former chap- 
ter ; but this arises, not from their forming absolutely 
simple concepts, but from their being simple portions of a 
complex intuition. 

From these two characteristics of all concepts follows 
their capability of J)^?iiVio« and Division — the former 
being an enumeration of the higher notions contained in 
the comprehension of a given concept; the latter, an 
enumeration of the lower notions contained in its exten- 
sion. The manner, however, in which these two operations 
arc commonly treated in logical writings manifests an utter 
confusion between the general laws of thinking as appli- 
cable to any matter, such as they are laid down in pure 
Logic, and the performance of a special act of thought 
about this or that matter, which forms a portion of this or 
that branch of applied Logic. The so-called Logical Laws 

^ Tlie error of those philosophers who suppose that color ean be con- 
ceived npurt from exfonsion, liiis been notieod by Sir W. Hamilton, iteuf* 
Works, p. 800. 
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of Definition and Division are merely derived from an 
analysis of the notions of the operations tbemselvcs ; — 
notions such as might be borrowed concerniog any object 
fi-om the art or science to which it materially belongs. In 
the given notion of Definition, as the enumeration of the 
parts comprehended in a concept, it is of coui-se implied 
that it mnst be adequate, otherwise the parts are not 
enumerated ; and that it is clear, otherwise they are not 
pai-ts. And so of Division, snbstituting parts of exten- 
sion for those of comprehension. Such an analysis fui'- 
niahes no test even of the formal validity of any single 
act of division or definition ; it only takes to pieces the 
general notion of the process. But it is obvious that any 
given notion, borrowed from any source whatever, may be 
analyzed in like manner by an application of thought. 
From the notion of weighing a pound of cheese, it follows 
of course, firstly, that the wliole quantity weighed must 
be exactly a pound ; secondly, that any part of the same 
must be loss than a pound ; thirdly, that the same ounce 
must not be weighed twice over. If this criterion bo 
adopted, a chapter on cheese -weighing has as good a right 
to be placed in Logic, as a chapter on Division or Defini- 
tion. 

The question necessary to determine the true logical 
character of these processes is not, " Given the general 
notions of the two operations, to determine by analysis 
what those notions imply;" but, "Given any particular 
concept, how much can be ascertained by pure thinking 
concei-ning its relation to higher or lower concepts?" 
Viewed in this light, Definition, as a lo^cal operation, is a 
portion of the act of Conception, governed by the same 
laws, and subject to tlie same limitations. "We can deter- 
mine thereby nothing concerning the actual possession of 
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certain attiibntes by certain objects ; we cannot even 
ascertain tliat objects of any kind really exist in nature. 
Conception being Hmitod to possible objects of intuition 
only, Definition is confined to the analysis and separate 
exposition of the attributes contained in a given concept, 
and determines not their reality but their conceiv ability. 
Its only logical laws are the Principles of Identity and 
Contradiction : the one compelling us to regard any given 
concept as identical with the sum of its constituent parts, 
and the other pronouncing that a definition which enu- 
merates attributes directly or by implication incompatible 
with each other is logically self-destructive. If the attrt- 
btites are compatible, the definition is allowed as valid, as 
far as Logic is qualified to pronounce judgment : for further 
examination it must be referred to the tribunal of ex- 
perience. The purpose of logical definition is thus not 
material accaracy, but formal distinctness as regards the 
intension or comprehension'^ of the concept. 

It is obvious that the rules of definition commonly given 
in logical treatises have no value or significance except in 
extralogical applications. To say that a definition mnst 
be adequate to the nottonwhich I entertain^ is only to say 
that what I assign as the contents of a notion must bo 
what I think to be the contents ; which is, of course, im- 
plied in the fact of my assigning them. The rule acquii'es 
a material significance when interpreted to mean that the 
attributes assigned in the definition must exactly corre- 
spond to the characteristic features oSthe object as it exists 
in nature. But, then, to deteiTaine whether this rule is 
complied with or not is cleaily beyond the province of the 

' See Drobisch, Neue TfaTsteBimg do- LogiJc, i IW. That analytical dis- 
tinetnesa alone fliUs within the province of Logic is shown bj Kant, Logik, 
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logician. I may assign " rational animal," as a 
my notion of man ; but to ascertain, aa a matter of fact, 
tliat all men possess reason, and tbat all other animals ai-e 
without it, is manifestly a question not of thought, but of 
experience. There is no alternative between exempting 
the logician as such from all material knowledge whatever, 
and requiring from him a minute acquaintance with eveiy 
possible branch of human tnowlcdge. If ho is bound to 
know, as a matter of fact, that men are rational and horses 
hinnible, he is by the same rule bound to be conversant 
■with the constitution and properties of every object which 
nature can present or art produce. 

It is obvious also tbat Logic can admit one tind of de- 
finition, and one only. The so-called nominal definition 
by synonym or etymology would require of the logician a 
material knowledge of the vocabulary and construction of 
any given language, thus making Logic a compendium 
of all dictionaries and all gi-ammai-s.' The so-called acci- 
dental definition is a logical absurdity. If the notion 
homo, for example, is composed of the notions animal 
rationale, it cannot at the same time contain the distinct 
attributes of bipes imphime. To use the same word for 
both combinations is simply to 'employ language equivo- 

' " In this place," says Archbishop Whatoly, " we are concerned with 
nominal definitions only, because all that ia requisite fbr the purposes of 
reasoning {whieli is the proper ptovinee of Logic) ie, that a term shall not 
be used in d^^erent senses .- a real definition of anything belonfrs to the sci- 
ence or flysiem which is employed about that thing." In the sense to 
which nomtoal and real definition wore disttngnished by the echolaslic lo- 
gicians, the exact reverse is the truth. Logic Is concerned with real, i. e., 
with notional definitions only ; to esploin the meaning of particular words 
belongs to the dictionaries or grammars of particular languages. But this 
is only one out of thousands of errors committed by various writers 
through eonfonnding the thing or notion in the mind with the things or in- 
dividuals out Of it. Even Kant (Logilc, 4 106J has not quite avoided this 
ambiguity. 
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cally. It may so I^appen that all the individuals possessed 
of reason are also provided with two legs and destitute of 
feathers; but this is not implied in the notion of ration- 
ality, and cannot he elicited hy any act of pure tliinking. 
For this reason those logicians are clearly right who con- 
sider the enumeration of properties or accidents, not as a 
definition of notions, bat as a description of individuals. 
But such a description has clearly no connection with 
Logic, but solely with the natural history of the object 
described. 

Division, on the other hand, corresponds in one sense to 
the remaining portion of the act of Conception, the union 
of the attributes in a possible object of intuition, and is 
thus regulated by the same laws as Definition. But Divi- 
sion, in this sense of the term, is not Specification, but 
Individualization; and moreover pays no attention to 
any coordinate membere of the same class, but is solely 
occupied with tlie one object conceived. It thus belongs, 
not to symbolical, but to intuitive cognition ; being not 
the mere enumeration of the constituent elements of a 
concept, but the verification of their coneeivability by the 
aid of the imagination. Such an imagination is in one 
sense a Division ; for it is impossible for me to imagine an 
individual tiiangle which shall be neither equilateral, isos- 
celes, nor scalene : one of these attributes therefore enters 
into every actual intnition of .1 triangle, and thus far limits 
and divides the general notion. But, then, the attributes 
added are not in this case contemplated as the constituents 
of a lower class, but of a possible individual. In like man- 
ner, I cannot imagine a man of no color and no stature ; 
but in adding these particulars to my conception, I do not 
think of them as related to any coordinate class, as consti- 
tuting a division of men into tall and short, or white and 
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not white. I think of them only as necessary to test the 
conceivflbility of the generic attributes with which they 
are combined, Tlie office of Division in this respect is to 
make our conceptions cUar, as that of Definition is to make 
them distinct.^ 

Beyond this, the process of Division, as contributing to 
distinctness in the extension of a Concept, cannot be re- 
garded as an act of pure thinking,' or as solely detennined 
by logical laws. Even in the case of dichotomy by contra- 
diction, the principle of division must be given, as an 
addition to the attributes comprehended in the concept, 
befoi-e the logician can take a single step. For Division 
is not, like Definition, a mental analysis o( given materials : 
the epocific difference must be a4ded to the given attri- 
butes of the genus ; and to gain this atlditional material, 
it is necessary to go out of the act of thought, to seek for 
new empirical data. "Divide animal" is a command 
which no logician, as sach, can obey; for the mere notion 
animal does not of itself suggest rational or irrational, 
any more than mortal or im}nortal, virtuous or vicious, or 
any other attributes not logically incompatible with the 
genus.' The principle of division must be given in addi- 
tion to the concept to be divided; and when it is given, 
the process, thus raised from a material to a formal one, 

' A conceptton is clear when its object, as a wliole, ean De dialinguished 
from any otlier; it is diatitKt when its several constituent parts can be dls- 
tingulshed ftom each other. The merit of first pointing out these chnrac 
terifitics of tlie logical perfection of thought belongs to Leibnitz. See his 
MeditalmKS de CuynUisne Veritale et Ideis. 

a By pure tkiakiiig is not meant thinldng which has no relation to any post 
experience; for without some experience, ajl thought is impossible. It 
means only that wo can proceed to Ihe act of thought without addiiional 
data being tcqaired prior to and ont of the acl itself. The relation of ex- 
perfence to thought is too often lost sight of iu the Kantian piiilosopby. 

= See Fries, Systaa dor Logik, { 92. 
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has, like definition, a potential only, not an actual value in 
relation to experience. If the differentia rational is given, 
I can divide animal into rational and not-rational ; but if 
the differentia mortal is given, I can also, as far as Logic 
is conceraed, divide into nioital and immortal, I must 
appeal to experience, and not to thought, to determine 
whether one or the other of these divisions is actually true ; 
whether the Struldbrugs of Luggnagg or the Undying 
Fish of Eowscale Tarn are really existing animals or not. 
Eveiy concept is potentially divisible by any two given 
differentia, contradictory of each other, and both compati- 
ble with the genus. And the laws by which the process 
is governed are, firstly, the Principle of Contradiction; 
and, secondly, that of Excluded Middle. By the first, we 
are forbidden to think that two contradictory attributes 
can both be present in the same object ; by the second, we 
are forbidden to think that both can be absent. The firet 
tells us that both differentiEe must be compatible with the 
genus : I cannot, for example, divide animal into animate 
and inanimate. The second tells us that one or the other 
must be found in every member of the genus ; but in what 
manner this is actually carried out, wliether by every ex- 
isting member possessing one of the differentite and none 
the other, or hy some possessing one and some the other, 
expei'ience aionc can determine.' 

It thus appeai-s that even dichotomy by contradiction is 
not, strictly speaking, a formal process, as Kant considers 
it;' but that it is partly material, and so far extralogical ; 
and that the material element predominates still more, 
according as any other principle of division is adopted. 
Where the specific differences are not contradictory, so 

1 TreniJolenburg, Logische tTnfersiKhungm, i. -1. 

2 LoyiJc, 4 113. See, on tho Other side, Hoffbauer, Logik, H 134, 138. 
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that each naturally su^ests the other, every one of them 
must be given, prior to any ]>08sible act of formal thinking. 
The only division of a concept which can be regarded as 
a purely logical process ia that sometimea distinguished as 
I>etermination, -which consists in the reunion of atti-ibutes 
previously separated hy definition.^ In a formal point of 
view, therefore, the an-angement of those logicians who 
treat of Definition before Division ia preferable to the 
inverse order adopted by Aldrich, Divisionem excipit 
Definitio. 

Throughout the preceding remarks, the presence of all 
the antecedent conditions requisite to the logical perfec- 
tion of cognitions is presupposed. It is taken for granted 
that we are, prior to any act of conception, in possession 
of the materials neeessary to complete clearness and dis- 
tinctness, and that the aet of thought consists merely in 
eliciting the concept with these qualities out of the suffi- 
cient data. And this supposition ia the only one which 
Cim be admitted into a system of pure T--ogic, or into 
Psychology in its purely logical relation. The failure of 
materials for conception is precisely analogoas to the f:iil- 
ure of materials for reasoning. In the latter case, if a 
single premise only is given, or two premises so related 
that no necessary conclusion follows from them, the logician 
is not called upon to remedy the deficiency ; he simply 
decides that the data are insufficient for reasoning at all. 
In like manner, if the empirical data for clear or distinct 
conception are wanting, the logician, as such, can only say 
that the materials for the thought are insufficient. The 
distinction between clear and obscure, distinct and indis- 
tinct conceptions, is as much out of the province of pure 
Logic, as a distinction between syllogisms whose premises 
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necessitate their coiielasion, and reasonings in iviiicli tlie 
consequence may with more or less pi'ohability be conjee- 
tul^3d. In conception and in judgment, as well as in 
reasoning, there are processes necessitated by the laws of 
tlionght from certain data ; there are others wliich are not 
necessitated, but wbich may be hazarded with more or less 
risk of error ; the presumption in their favor amounting in 
some cases to a moral certainty, and binding npon our 
practice, but never reaching the height of logical necessity 
or speculative perfection,' The fii'st class alone are recog- 
nized by Pure Logic, and that in relation not merely to 
reasoning, but to all three operations of thought. Applied 
Logic, in the Kantian sense of the term, may treat of the 
several practical imperfections of human thought, which 
lower in this or that special instance the logical standard 
of perfection. Here we may treat of notions more or less 
obscure or confused, of judgments more or less uncertain, 
of reasonings more or less inconsequent. The object of 
the pi-esent observations is rather to ascertain what light 
may be thrown by psychological considerations on the 
purely logical processes, and to call attention to the fact, 
that the distinction between material and formal thinking 
may and ought to be consistently carried out in reference 
to all the operations of the understanding. 

Judgment is distinguished from Conception by the dif- 
ference of its (lata. In Conception, attributes are given, 
to be united by thought in a possible object of intuition ; 
io Judgment, concepts are given, to be united by thought 
in a common object. Like Conception, also, Judgment may 
be considered either as pure, or as combined with a present 
intuition. Pure judgments are those in which the given 
concepts are of such a character that their mutual relation 
1 Cf. Knig.Zog*, 4 35, Anra, 1. 
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of agveement or cliffcrence can t>e doteiTnined by an net of 
thought alone, without any appeal to experience. This is 
the case when the attributes comprehended in the one con- 
cept form either the whole or a part of those comprehended 
in the other ; or where some attribute comprehended in the 
one is contradictory of one of those comprehended in tho 
other. In the former case we are enabled at once, by the 
law of Identity, to unite the two concepts in au affirmative 
judgment, and in the latter, by the law of Contradiction, 
to separate them by a negative judgment. But this class 
of judgments (being those commonly known as analytical 
or explicative) mny, with more propriety, be included un- 
der the head of Conception. The affirmative analytical 
judgment is in fact nothing more than the Definition, com- 
plete or partial, of the subject-notion ; while the negative 
judgment expresses only the necessary comSition of all 
conception, which, by discerning any notion as being that 
which it is, necessarily excludes it from all that it is not. 

In synthetical or ampliotive judgments, the act of 
thonght is not sufficient to determine the relation of the 
concepts to each other, without the accompaniment of an 
intnition, pure or empii-ical. For example : in order to 
form the judgment, " Two straight lines cannot inclose a 
space," I must not only be able to conceive separately the 
two notions of a straight line and of an inclosing of sp.ace, 
but I must also, by the aid of imagination, construct a 
representation in my mind of two actual straight lines and 
their actual positions in space, I must perceive that these 
two straight lines are incapable of inclosing a space, before 
I pronounce the universal judgment concerning all pairs 
of straight lines. Here the relation between the two con- 
cepts is presented in a pure or a priori intuitioji, i. e., in 
an intuition containing no adventitious clement external 
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to the mind itself. Again, in order to form the judgment, 
" Gold is heavy," supposing that my conception of gold 
does not in itself include the attribute of weight, I cannot, 
by merely thinking of gold as a hard, yellow, shining body, 
detetmine what effect it will produce when laid on the 
hand. I must actually place an individual piece of gold 
on my hand, and ascertain by experience tjie fact of its 
pressure. Here the relation between the two concepts is 
jjresented ia a mi^ed or empirical intuition^ i. e., in an 
intuition caused by the presence of a body external to the 
mind itself 

Tet in this class of judgments, as well as in the foimer, 
when tho necessarj' intuition has once been given, the act 
of thought itself is governed by tho same laws of Identity 
and Contradiction. Ia pronouncing that two distinct 
notions are united in one and tho same object, that it is 
the gold which is heavy, I unite tho concepts " gold " and 
"heavy" in a complex notion compi-eh ending both, and 
denoting the union of both in a common object. That 
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carefully distinguished from the Metaphysical Principle 
of Causality, ia enunciated, "Every judgment must have 
a sufficient ground for its assertion." ^ But, in truth, the 
relation of this principle to the act of judgment is merely 
negative : it forbids us in certain cases to judge at all, and 
it does no more If tbe judgment is analytical, the iaw of 
Identity or of Conti'idiction is the sufficient reason for 
making it. If the judgment is synthetical, we have, pre- 
viously to the gnen intuition, no reason at all; and, accord- 
ingly, we suspend our thought till wo have refen-ed the 
decision to the tiibunal of experience. The only logical 
reason for a thought of any kind is its relation to some 
other thought , and this rehtion will in each case be de- 
termined by its own pioper liw. The Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason is theitfoie no Iiw of thought, but only the 
statement that eseiy act of thought must be governed by 
some law or othei,-' 



'See Knnt, ioyifc, Einleitnnj in , Fno!, -Vf dir Li-yik, ^ il ; Kra~, 
Logik, i 20; Tliomaoti, laurs of Thought, p 916 

* In excluding tho Principle of Suffltknt Rcnson fiom tbo laws of 
thought I am hnppy to find niTself supported bj the authority of Sir 
William Hamilton In the philosophical Appendix to his Discussions, pnb- 
lished subBcqoently to tlie first edition of the proseDt work. "The Princi- 
ple of Safficietil Beasoi'," he says, " should be cxcladed from Loi^ic. For, 
juasmuch m thia principle ia not materinl (material = non-formnl| it is 
only a derivation of the three formal lnws ; and inasmuch as it is ma- 
terial, it coincides with tbe principle of CausallQ', and is cxtcalogical." 
Kant (ioaifc.Einleitnng vil.) takes a different view. He regards the Princi- 
ple of Ciontradiction as the erilerlou of the lexical possibility of a judg^ 
mont, that of Sufficient Reason aa the criterion of its loj,acal reality. But 
of Judgments, as dlatingaished [rota the conclusions of syllogisms, the 
only logical reality is possibility. Directly I have ascertained tivo nolfons 
not to bo contradictory to each other, I have made an aclual judgment of 
the loglcaj possibilHy of their coexistence; and to take any step beyond 
this, experience is required, and not logic. The difference between prob- 
lematical and assertorial judgments Is exiralogical, and depends on the 
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Hypothetical and Disjunctive Judgments roust be re- 
sei-ved for a separate examination. At pi-esent, we must 
IJi-oceed to investigate the laws of Reasoning. This pro- 
cess diffei-s from Judgment, as Judgment differs from 
Conception, in the nature of its preliminary data. In 
Judgment, concepts are given, thought being required to 
determine their possible coexistence in an object. In Rea- 
soning, one or more judgments are ^ven, thought being 
required to determine what further judgments may be 
elicited from them. Under this head will thus be included 
not merely the ordinary Syllogism, but likewise {so far as 
they contain processes of thought at all) the immediate 
inferences of Opposition and Conversion. In all these, 
the material given prior to the act of thought is a judg- 
ment ; and the process of judging from concepts is thus 
not included, but presupposed; the conclusion being 
always a different judgment, either in form, as regards 
Quantity, Quality, or Relation, which is the case in imme- 
diate consequences ; or partially in matter, which is the 
case in mediate reasoning by syllogism.' The common 
arrangement, therefore, which places immediate inference 
in the second part of Lo^c, is objectionable.^ 

question whether ft logicul judgment is oris not determined Tlj oxiHuicnce 
to be materially trne. 

' Sec Kanl, Jjtijik, S *)■ His theory of contraposition affecting the 
imialUy of the judgment is untenable, and eeems to rcsuU merely from 
that excessive love of syEtem whieh must brinsr m f oar farms somehow. 
The supposed demonstralivo character of the conclusion in eonlraposition 
1b inercif a necessity of consequence fium the position of the premise; a 
character which is ibund in aU logical I'easoning whatever. 

2 Tills ordei', however, has by no means been uniformly adopted by Lo- 
eii-inns, Aristotle treats of Opposition in the J»e Interprftatiom, and of 
Conversion in the Prior Analytics. Wolf separates Opposition and Con- 
version, considered aa relations between two given propositions, lima the 
processes of inference derivalile from each. The former is treated in con- 
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OppoBition may he treated in two points of view. 

Firstly, as a relation between two fftven propositions; 
eeconcUy, as a process of inference, in which, oue proposi- 
tion being given, another may be determined. In the for- 
mer character, it is merely aa explanation of the meaning 
of certain logical terms ; in the latter, it is a process of 
reasoning, a deduction of one proposition as conclusion 
from another as premise, and governed, as we shall see, by 
the same laws as the mediate inference.' The primaiy 
processes, on which the rest maybe made to depend, are 
those of Subaltern and Contradictory Opposition ; the 
former being grounded on t!ie Principle of Identity, and 
the latter on those of Contradiction and Exclnded Middle. 
Thus in the proposition, "All A is some B," an identity is 
stated between the whole of the objects thought under 
the concept A, and a portion of those thought under B.^ 

nection with Judgmont; the latter, under the name of Immediate Conee- 
quenoe, in connection with reasoning. Kant and his followers treat im- 
mediate consoquenceB as reasonings, nnder the name of Sgllogisms of the 
Understanding ; an arrangement which is iogleailj correct, whatever may 
be the psychological objections to the nomenclalnre. 

' On acconnt of (his idenOty of law, Tarions atteniptH have Ijeen made 
by ingenioas uTiiers to reduce immediate consequence to the mediate form. 
Thus Wolf exhibits subaltern opposition as a syiloRism with the minor 
premise, " Some A Is A;" thus perversely representing the law of thonght, 
which governs the reasoning process in general, as a part of the speeial 
matter given preiimiiutry to a particular act. Still moie absurd is the 
elalKirate system which Krug, after a hint from Woif, has constracted, in 
which all immediate inferences appear os hypothetical syllogisms; a ma- 
joe premise being supplied in the form, " If all A is B, some A is B," 
The author appears to have forgotten that either this premise is an addi- 
tional empirical truth, in which case the immediate reasoning is not a logi- 
cal process at ail, or it ia a formal inference, presupposing the very reason- 
ing to which it is preiised, and thus begging the whole question. 

2 Throughout the following pages, in order to exhibit the law of 
thought moroelearly in each case, I have, in conformity with the views of 
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The coDclnBion, "Therefore some A is some B," proceetls 
on the principle that every part of A must be identical 
with a part of that which has been ^ven as identical with 
all A. This process resembles the inference in an affii-ma- 
tive syllogism, except that in the latter there is given a 
double identity ; firstly, of the middle term with a part of 
the major; and secondly, of the minor with a part of the 
middle. The inferences of Contradictory Opposition are 
based on the Principles of Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle. By the former, when one of two contradictory 
judgments is given as true, we infer that the other is false ; 
and by the latter, when one is given aa false, wo inler that 
the other is true. The remaining inferences of Opposition 
may be reduced to combinations of the above. 

The several processes of Conversion, if tho predicate is 
qaantified as well as the subject, may be reduced to Sim- 
ple Conversion only ; and even under the old system, 
Convereion per accideris may be regarded as a combination 
of Simple Conversion with one of the inferences of Oppo- 
sition,' Simple Conversion is thus the only one which it 
is necessary to examine. This cannot properly be regarded 



Sir Willinm Hnmilton, stated the quantity of the predicala as well as of 
tho eubject [n each proposition. Of tUe valae of this addition to the ordi- 
nary lojrifTd f»nna, I have olsowhere expressed my opinion {North Srilisk 
Bfvkw, No. 99). I have not, therefore, thought it necessary lo enter into 
an elahomte examination of it licrc; especially as it is suSlcicnt for my 
purpose to bring forward only Chose forms of reasoning universally ad- 
miiiod by logicians. In quantiO'ing (he predicate in these instances, we 
only express what every treatise on Logic tells us to undcrBtand, vi?.., 
that the predicate of an affirmative proposition is not disnibuttd ; (. e., is 
OuMight as pccrficiilar. 

' Thns Aidrich analyses conversion per accidens. " Sit vera E : Eigo ct 

ejus simpliciter convorsa: Ergo et conversie sobaitcrnata : qua; est cx- 

posltsB conversa per aceidens. Sit vera A; Ergo et ejus snbnltcmala; 

Ergo et subolEeruatie simpliciter courersa : quie est exposit^ per acddens." 

IG- 
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as a proeesa of judgment; for either the converted prop- 
osition ia a new judgment distinct from the ori^nal one, 
or it ia merely the same judgment expressed in different 
language. In the former case, it is an inference from a 
premise, and consequently a process of reasoning ; in the 
latter, there is no process of thinking at all, but merely a 
change in the language by h hich a given thought is ex- 
pressed. The former is the preferable view, so long as the 
subject and predicate of a proposition are viewed in the 
relation of whole and part, whether by the inclusion of 
the subject under the extension of the predicate, or of the 
predicate in the comprehension of the subject. For the 
inversion of the relations of whole and part is sufficient to 
constitute a new judgment. But in the system of Sir W. 
Hamilton, in which eveiy proposition is reduced to an 
equation, or rather to an identification of olject between 
the two terms, the latter view seems more accurate; it 
being manifestly the same thing to identify the object 
thought under A with that of B, and that thought under 
B with that of A. 

To opposition and conversion must be added a third 
process, that of the immediate consequence of one equi- 
pollent proposition from another.^ The equipolletice in 
some cases can only be determined materially ; and the 
consequence is then extralogical ; as in the instance cited 
by Wolf, Titius est pater Caii,ergo Caius est filius Titii; 
but there are other instances in which the consequence is 
formal, and determined solely by the laws of thought. 
Thus, by the principle of contradiction, from the premise, 

' See Wolf, Fhi!o3>^bia BaiionaSs, i 443; Friea, Bystent der Logik, i 47. 
The former has not accurately distinsuished the material from the formal 
eases of this eonseqntnce; and it was, probably, this coDfusion that led 
Kant to reject the inftrence altogether. 
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All A is E, follows the immediate inference, No A ia not- 
B, in which is produced a change of quality from afflrm- 
ative to negative. In this way, when one predicate is 
aiSrmed of a subject, its contradictory may always be 
denied. The process commonly called Conversion by Con- 
traposition, is properly the simple conversion of this equi- 
pollent proposition.' 

The whole of the preceding observations clearly point 
out the view in which Logic and Psychology must coincide 
concei-ning the nature and principles of the Syllogism. 
The foi-mer, as the science of the laws of pure thinking, 
has nothing to do with the inferences of move or less 
probability furnished by the analogies of this or that branch 
of physical science, nor even with the general constitution 
of the material world, so far as it is known to us only 
empirically as a fact. Its only province is with those infer- 
ences which are necessitated by the laws of thought ; 
which (*itan data bemg f in lei wi, cinnot but draw 
as con equcnces Th-it the ptemises of i 'ijH ^ism neces- 
sarily imj ly and contim the conclus on is so fir from 
heiny in imj erfection in Lo^ c that it ib a nccesaarj con- 
sequence of the Buppositnn that tl ought 11 go\eined by 
laws at all And m accoidinte with this conclus on Psy- 
chology teachts na thit thought is representatni. and 
reflective not pieientUne and mtaitue tl it, hiding no 
positive operation beyond the field of possible experience, 
its laws can only be analytical, and its processes must lead 
not to the acquisition of new knowledge, but to the mod- 
ification of the old. It only remains to exemplify this 
result by applying it to the ordinary forms of the logical 

1 This has been remnrked by Fries (^ 49, c), nnd recently by Mr. Kors- 
lake (Aids to the Study of Logic, f. G^). 
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The above examples will suffice as specimens of the dif- 
ferent forms of affirmative and negative reasoning admitted 
by the three Ai'istotelian figures. The fourth figure might 
be easily subjected to the same treatment ; but it is pref- 
erable to regard its moods as m^etted forms of the first. 
On inspection of these specimens it appears, that the 
Principle of Identity is immediately applicable to affirm- 
ative moods in any figure and the Principle of Contra<iic- 
tion to negatives. In Bnbari, for example, the minor 
term all S is identical with a part of M, and consequently 
with a part of that nhn-h la gnen as identical with all 
M, namely, some P. In Darapti, the minor term some S 
is identical with all M, and consequently with some P, 
The principle immediately applicable to both is the axiom, 
that what is given as identical with the whole or a part 
of any concept, must be identical with the whole or a part 
of that which is identical with the same concept. This 
may be briefly expressed by the Pi'inciple of Identity, 
Every A is A. In Celarent, Cesare, and Felapton, some or 
all S, being given as identical with all or some M, is dis- 
tinct from eveiy part of that which is distinct from all JVI.' 

1 Under the system of a qunntified prcJicato, llio second figure nilmils 
of nfflrmatiTC syilogisms, which, like the rest, may be refeircd to Ihe 
principle of Identity. 
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This is briefly expressed by the Principle of Contradiction, 
No A is not- A. 

These two laws govern all the moods of Categorical 
, including under them, as subordinate rules, the 
i omni et nuUo, or the neai'ly equivalent axiom, 
nota notce est nota rei ipsius ; as well aa the distinct ax- 
ioms which have been framed by different logicians as 
rules of the second and third iigures.' The process of 
Reduction, which ia properly and necessarily adopted by 
those logicians who, with Aristotle and Kant, acknowledge 
the principle of the first figure only, now becomes unneces- 
saiy and inconsistent ; inasmuch as all the syllogistic fig- 
ures are exhibited as equally direct exemplifications of the 
same general law. For the same reason, the distinction 
adopted by Kant between Syllogisms of the Undei-standing 
and Syllogisms of the Reason, in addition to the psycho- 
logical impropriety of distinguishing two faculties of 
thought,^ is now shown to be logically untenable also ; 
the processes of immediate and mediate reasoning being 
exhibited as cognate acts of thought, governed by the 
same general laws, and differing only in their material 
data. 

By bearing in mind what lias been above said of the 
nature of thought and its laws, we shall also be enabled to 
take a juster view of a process more or less misrepresented 
in the majority of logical treatises. Induction. Scarcely 
any logician baa accurately distinguished between Formal 
Induction, in which the given premises necessitate the 

' As by Lambert, Neaes Organan, part i. 4 232; Kfint, Logik, 5 71; Sir 
W. Hamilton in Mr. Thomson's Laws t^ TItoaght, p. 218, where they are 
given correctly as special applications of a more general pi'Intiple. 

^ On this question, see Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 17; Cousin, 
Lejons tar la Fkilosophie de KaM, p, 168; Krug, Lagik, ^ 74. 
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coDcIusion ia conformity with the laws of thought, and 

JtfaleHal Jiiductlon, in which the conclusion may be in- 
ferred with more or lesa probability from additional data 
not fui-nished by the premises; between what we must 
know as thinkers, and what we may know as investigators 
of nature. By eoine logiciana, Induction is treated as a 
Syllogism in Barbara, with the major or minor premise 
suppressed; the advocates of this view overlooking the 
fact, that the suppression of either premise leaves a defi- 
ciency to be supplied independently of the act of thought, 
and tlms reduces the whole process from formal to mate- 
rial; to say nothing of the inversion of the reasoning as 
actually performed, and the destruotion of all foundation 
for the syllogistic process from universals to particulars, by 
making every nniversal premise itself a deduction from a 
higlier one. By others. Induction is represented, accord- 
ing to the Baconian view, as an interrogation of nature, 
by the selection, in any pliysical investigation, of such 
phenomena as may indicate the existence of a general law. 
Here it is forgotten that the fact tliat natnre proceeds by 
uniform laws at all is a truth altogether distinct from the 
laws of thought, and, if not of wholly empirical origin, at 
least one which cannot be ascertained a priori by the pure 
understanding. Others again, sti-nck by the physical diffi- 
culty of an exhaustive enumeration of individual eases, 
endeavor to effect a compromise between mateiial proba- 
bility and formal necessity, by describing the instances 
cited as representatives or samples of their class ; aa if the 
nature of samples and representatives could be made 
known by an innate principle of the mind, independently 
of experience. Even the wonderful acnteness of Kant in 
all questions between matter and form appears to have 
deserted him here; and by describing Induction as a Syl- 
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logism of the Judgment, furnishing a logical presumption 
of a general conclusion, he not only encumbei-s the science 
with an extralogical process, but neglects altogether tho 
really formal reasoning which it is the duty of the logician 
to take into account.* 

Tho truth is tliat there are two totally distinct processes 
confounded under the general name of Induction. The 
Baconian or Material Induction proceeds on the assump- 
tion of general laws in the relations of physical phenomena, 
and endeavoi-s, by select observations and experimentc, to 
detect the law in any particular ease. This, whatever be 
its value as a general method of physical investigation, has 
no place in Formal Logic. The Aristotelian or Formal 
Induction proceeds on the assumption of general laws of 
thought, and inquires into the instances in which, by such 
laws, we are necessitated to reason from an accumulation 
of particular instances to a general or partial rule. The 
process in this case may be affirmative or negative ; and it 
is governed, like other formal reasonings, by the general 
laws of Identity and Contradiction. Specimens of its 
several forms may be exhibited as follows : 

Afflrmative Induction. 
X, T, 2, are some B. [ X, T, Z, nre some B. 

X. T, Z, arc all A. X, Y, Z, are aomc A. 

.-. All A is some B. 1 .-. Some A is some B. 

Ncgalivo Induction. 
X, Y, Z, are not any B. | X, T, Z, are not .my 15. 

X, Y, Z, arc all A. X, Y, Z, are some A. ^ 

.■. No A la any B. I .-. Some A is not any B. 

Other moods may be added to these, by varying the 
quantity of the predicate in the major premise. By assign- 

1 Two dlsliiignislied exceptions lo tlils generu.! error must liowever be 
noticed. Aristotle's account of Induction, m Attai. Ft. ii. 33, incomplete as 
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ing, in conformity with the system of Sir W". Hamilton, a 
definite quantity to the predicate in all affirmative propo- 
sitions, we are enabled to avoid that ambiguity of the 
copula -which has hitherto been the mdn defect in the 
logical analysis of inductive reasoning.' The relation of 
whole and part between the terms of the proposition being 
thus dispensed with, the subject is no longer represented 
as at one time contained under, at anotiier constituting its 
predicate ; but each term, in every case, is equated, or idejb- 
tijiedas to its object, with the whole or a part of the other. 
Under this system it is no longer necessary to distin- 
guish Induction from the third figure of Syllogism, as this 
figiire, with a definite predicate, will admit of universal as 
well as particular conclusions. Indeed, every Syllogism in 
this figure, in which the minor premise is collective, may 
be regarded as a logical Induction. In this point of view 
it is manifestly governed by the same laws as the syllogism, 
the affirmative moods by the Principle of Identity, and 
the negative by the Principle of Contradiction. The so- 
caJled imperfect Induction is altogether extralogical. The 
constituted whole can in thought be identified only with 
the sum total of its parts, not with a few representatives ; 
and without such identification no inference can be neces- 
sitated by the laws of thought. Tlie physical difliculty of 
adducing all the members of a given class is a purely mate- 
rial consideration, like that of the truth of the premises in 
a syllogism, and is assumed, not investigated, by the logi- 
cian. But without such a preliminary datum, we have no 

it Is in mtiny respects, hus the mciit of adhoring accurately to tho formal 
viowof the process. And the admirable Article on Logic by Sir W. Ham- 
ilton, in No. 115 of tho Edinburgh Review [reprinted in his Discussions), 
exhibits for the firnt Hmo tho logical character of ludnction, dlvealed of 
its material incumbrances and formal perversions. 
< See Sir W. Hatnllton, Diiciiasions, p. ISS. 
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materials for drawing a univci-sal conclusion by logical 
Induction. 

Thus far wo have shown the several forms of mediate 
categorical reasoning to depend on two necessary laws of 
thought, the Principles of Identity and Contradiction. A 
separate examination is needed to ascertain the character 
of the Hypothetical Propositions and Syllogisms, which, 
as I am inclined to think, has not hitherto been accurately 
exhibited, even hy the best logicians of the formal school. 

By Eant and his followers, the Hypothetical Proposition 
is described as representing a form of judgment essentially 
distinct from the Categorical; the latter being thoroughly 
assertorial, the former problematical in its constituent 
parts, assertorial only as regards the relation between 
them. Two judgments, each in itself false, may thus be 
hypothetically combined into a single truth ; and this com- 
bination cannot be reduced into categorical form.^ The 
Hypothetical Syllogism, in Uke manner, is a form of rea- 
soning distinct from the Categorical, and not reducible to 
it, being based on a different law of thought, namely, the 
lo^cal Principle of Sufficient Reason, a ratione ad rationa- 
turn, a negaiione rationati ad negationem. rationis valet 
consequentia? 

Of this principle, as applied to judgments, I have before 
remarked, that it is not a law of thought, but only a state- 
ment of the necessity of some !aw or other. As applied 
to syllogisms, it has the same character. It states the 
fact, that whenever a condition, whether material cause 
of a fact or formal reason of a conclusion, exists, the con- 
ditioned fact or conclusion exists also. Thus viewed, it 



1 See Kant, Logik, 5 35; Kmg, Loglk, % .77; Frits, Syatcra dsr Logik, S Z 
« Kant, i 76; Krug, § Bi; Fries, { 58. 
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ia not the law of any distinct i 
statomont of tlie conditions in wliich laws of nature or 
of thought are operative. When a material cause exists, 
its mateiial effect follows, and the phenomenon indicates 
a law of nature ; when a logical premise is given, its 
logical conclusion follows, and the result indicates a law 
of thought. What law, must in each case be deterniinecl 
by the particular features of the phenomenon or reasoning 
in question ; but a statement of this kind is distinguished 
from laws of thought, properly so called, by the faet, that 
it cannot be expressed in a symbolical form : we require 
the introduction of a definite notion. Cause, Heasoji, 
Condition, or something of the kind, which is a special 
object of thought, not tho general representative of all 
objects whatever. The principle in question is thus only 
a statement of the peculiar character of certain matters 
about which we may think, and not a law of tlie form of 
thoaght in general. 

It is obvious that the relation of premises and conclusion 
in a syllogism may, like any other relation of condition 
and conditioned, be expressed in the form of a hypotheti- 
cal proposition : " If all A is B, and all C is A, then all 
C is B;" and the actual assertion of tho truth of these 
premises will furnish at once a so-called hypothetical syllo- 
gism : "But all A is B, and all C is A, therefore all C 
is B." This was observed by Fries, who hence rightly 
maintains that analytical hypothetical judgments are for- 
mal syllogisms.^ It is strange that, after this, he should 
not have gone a step further, and discovered that syn- 
thetical hypothetical judgments are assertions of material 
consequences. The judgment, "If A is B, C is D,"assei-ts 
the existence of a consequence necessitated by laws other 

1 Sjfiileia der Loijik, { 44. 
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tJian those of thought, and consequently out of the prov- 
ince of Logic. The addition of a minor premise and con- 
clusion in the so-called hypothetical syllogism, is merely 
the assertion that this general material consequence is 
verified in a particular case. 

The distinction so much insisted on by the Kantians, 
of the problematical character of the two members of a 
hypothetical judgment, is, like the \vhole Kantian doctrine 
of modality, of no consequence in formal Logic. All 
formal thinking is, as regards the material character of 
its objects, problematical only. Formal Conception pro- 
nounces that certain objects of thought may possibly esist, 
leaving their actual existence to be determined by expe- 
rience. Formal Judgment decides on the possible coes- 
istence of certain concepts ; and Formal Reasoning, on 
the truth of a conclusion, subject to the hypothesis of the 
truth of its premises. 

To state that this hypothesis is in a certain instance 
true, adds nothing to the logical part of the reasoning, but 
only verifies the empirical preliminaries which the logician 
in every case assumes as given. To exhibit a formal 
consequence hypothetically, is only a needless reSssertion 
of the existence of data which the act of thought presup- 
poses. To exhibit a material consequence hypothetically, 
is not to make it formal, but only to assert that, in a 
certain given instance, a consequence not cogniKable by 
Logic takes place. The sequence of " C is D," from " A 
is B," is not one whit more logical than it was before ; it 
is only stated to take place materially in the present case. 

The omission of hypothetical syllogisms has frequently 
been deemed a defect in Aristotle's Organon ; and his 
French translator takes some fruitless pains to strain his 
text, in order to make out that he does in fact treat of 
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thom.^ If there is any truth in tlio preceding observa- 
tions, it will follow, tliat Aristotle understood the limits 
of Logic better than his critics ; and that his translator 
had better have allowed the omission as a merit than have 
attempted to deny it as a fault. When the hypothetical 
proposition states a formal consequence, the reasoning 
grounded upon it may always be reduced to categorical. 
When it states a mateiial consequence, it states what the 
logician, as such, cannot take into account. Ai-istotie is 
therefore quite i-ight in saying, that in this case the con- 
clusion ia not proved, but conceded? Syllogism may be 
employed as a logical proof of the antecedent: the conse- 
quent is admitted to follow on grounds which the logician, 
as such, does not investigate, but which may bo waiTanted 
by the principles of this or that material science. 

Tho true character of hypothetical reasoning is lost 
sight of in the examples commonly selected by logicians, 
which have for their subject a prop&r naim, and indicate, 
not a general relation of reason and consequent between 
two notions, but certain aeoidental circumstances in the 
history of an individual. The adoption of this type has 
led to the logical anomaly, that the propositions of a 
hypothetical syllogism are generally stated without any 
designate quantity ; whereas it is obvious that, wherever 
concepts are compared together in any form of reasoning, 
two distinct conclusions may follow, according to the 
quantity assigned. For example, to the premise, " If men 
are wise, they will consult their permanent interests," we 
may supply two minors and conelnsions, in the construc- 
tive form, according as we affirm the antecedent of aU 
men or of some. It thus becomes necessary to distinguish 

> St. Hflniro, JJ^jlqiie d'Arislote Truduite en Fma<;ais, Preface, p. Ix. 
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between two different kinds of apparently hypothetical 
syllogisms,- — those in which the inference is from a gen- 
eral hypothesis to all or some of its spucial instances, and 
those in which a relation between two individual facts is 
assumed as a hypothesis leading to a singular conclusion. 
The former contain a general relation of determining and 
determined notion, which may always be expressed in 
three terms ; the occasional employment of four being 
only an accidental variety of language. Thus the general 
assertion, "If any country is justly governed, the people 
are happy," is equivalent to, "If any country is justly 
governed, it has happy people." This we may apply to 
special instances ; all countries, some countries, or this 
country, being asserted to be justly govenied : and this 
is properly hypothetical reasoning. The latter denote 
only a material connection between two single facts, either 
of which may, to certain minds possessed of certain addi- 
tional knowledge, be an indication of the other; but the 
true ground of the inference is contained in this additional 
knowledge, and not in the mere hypothetical coupling 
of the facts by a conjunction. This is not hypothetical 
reasoning ; i. e., it is not reasoning yVom the hypothesis, but 
from other circumstances not mentioned in the hypothesis 
at all.' 

' This may be made clearer by an example. The following is cited bj 
Jiics as an instance of fi hypothetical proposition not reducible to cnte- 
gorical form ; " If Caiua is free from business, he is writJug poetry." 
This may be interpreted to mean either, generally, " Whenever Caius is 
disengaged, he writes poetry; " or, speelaliy, "If he is now disengaged, he 
is now writing poetry." Under the former interpretation, it is a general 
hypothesis, which may be applied as n major premise to particular in- 
stances; but In this case the true form of the reasoning is, "All times 
when Caius is disengaged are times when he writes poetry; and the pres- 
ent Is such a time." Under the latter intcrpretnlion, it i.s one of the cases 
17* 
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It thus appears that the only hypothetical judgmeDu 
which can be employed as the real major premise of a 
syllogism may be expressed in the form, " If A is B, it is 
C," where A, B, and C, represent concepts, or geneiil 
notions. The complete categorical equivalent to this is, 
" Every A which is B is C, because it is B," which idmita 
of two interpretations, according as B standt for the 
physical cause of the fact, or for the logical reason of onr 
knowing it. In the latter case, the judgment is analytical, 
and represents a disguised formal consequence, with B as 
a middle term; e. g., "Every man who is learned has 
stndied, because he is loarnod." Ilere the notion of study 
is implied in that of learning, and the major premise is, " All 
learned beings have Btudied." The hypothetical proposi- 
tion thus becomes a complete syllogism, to which the sub- 
sequent consequence is related as an episylloglsm.' In the 
foiTner case, where B stands for a physical cause, the judg- 
ment is synthetical, and indicates a material consequence, 
which it requires some additional knowledge of facts to 

of a nmtctifll connection of two facts mentioned in the text. Now, in 
tliis last case, it is obvious that the Inference is really made, not from the 
hypothesis, bnt from some circumstance known to liie reasoncr, lint not 
appealing In the proposition. Any man being asked, " Why do you Infer 
that Caiua, being now disengaged, is writing poetry?" would reply, "Be- 
cause he told mo he should do so;" or something of Ihe kind. Assuredly 
he would never dream of replying, " Because if he is now disengaged he 
la writing." In this case, then, he does not reason from the hj/poOiesia, and 
the expressed propositions do not compose a Kyllogisin. 
'Thus: 

EypolJiBtiCal iSj/Hogt'sni. Calfgorical Aaalj/sis. 

If any man la learned, he has All learned beings have stndiod: 
studied: All learned men are learned be- 

Some men are learned; ings; 

.*, Some men have studied. ,'. All learned men have stndied: 

Some men are learned men ; 
.-. Some men have studied. 
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reduce to formal ; e. g., " All wax exposed to the fire melts, 
because it is exposed." Here, on material grounds, we 
know that we cannot supply the premise, "AU bodies 
exposed to the fire melt;" but only, "All bodies soluble 
by beat and espoaed to the fire melt." In this case the 
consequence is extralogical, and requires additional data 
not given in tho thought. But here, also, wheu the judg- 
ment in question is employed as the premise of a rea- 
soning, the conclusion follows categorically; though tho 
premise itself cannot, as it stands, be moved by a prosyl- 
logism.' 

The Disjunctive Judgment is usually described as repre- 
senting a whole divided into two or more parts mutually 
exclusive of each other; and the Disjunctive Syllogism is 
supposed to proceed either from the affirmation of one 
member to the denial of tbe rest, or from the denial of all 
but one to the afiirmation of that one, by the Principle of 
Excluded Middle.^ 

This can scarcely be regarded as a coiTect analysis of 
the process, unless the two members are formally stated 
as contradictory. The Principle of Excluded Middle as- 
serts that everything is either A or not A ; that of two 
contradictories, one must exist in every object; as tho 
Principle of Contradiction asserts that they cannot both 
exist. But if the two members are not stated as contra- 
dictories, if my disjunctive premise is, "All C is either A 

1 The analysie in this case may be exhibited thus : 

HypollyUical Ssi!hgism. Categonai! EqidvateTit. 

If any wax is exposed to the Qrc, Alt wax exposed Co tlie iice melts 

It melts : (lje<ause exposed) : 

This wax is exposed to the fire; This wax is exposed lo the fice; 

.-. Tiiis wax melts. .-. This wax melts. 

The parenthesis indicates the material gi-oHnd of the miyor premise. 
2Kant,4^a7-eqq.,17,78; Kriig, {? 57, 81. 85; Fries, 4^ 33, 09. 
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or E," I mate the mateiial assertion that All C which is 
not A is B. If then I i-eason, « This C is not A,' therefore 
it is E," I employ the Principle of Identity in addition to 
that of Excluded Middle. Again, if I maintain that No C 
can be both A and B, I make the material assertion that 
No C which is A is B ; and from hence to reason, " This C 
is A, therefore it is not B," requires not the Principle of 
Excluded Middle, but that of Contradiction. In the flrat 
case, the Excluded Middle does not lead directly to the 
conclusion, but only to llie contraposition of the minor 
premise. When we deny this C to be A, this principle 
enables us to assert that it is not-A, and hence to bring the 
reasonmg under the Principle of Identity. Bnt in the sec- 
ond case, in which one of the opposed members is affirmed, 
the ground on which we deny the other is not because 
both cannot be false, but because both cannot be true. 

It may be questioned whether this second inference 
is warranted by the form of the disjunctive premise. 
Boethius calls it a material consequence;^ and, in spite 
of the many eminent authorities on the other side, I am 
still disposed to think he is right. But let us gi-aut for a 
moment the opposite view, and allow that the proposition, 
"All C is either A or B," implies, as a condition of its truth, 
"No C can be both.'" Thus viewed, it is in reality a com- 
plex proposition, containing two distinct assertions, each 
of which may he the ground of two distinct processes of 
reasoning, governed by two opposite laws. Surely it ifl 
essential to all clear thinking that the two should be sepa- 
rated from each other, and not confounded under one form 

'Tlie indefinite minor, "Bnt it is not A," is ns objectionable In this 
Bj-lloglsm as In tbe conditlonnt. 

* De SsS. Hyp. lib. i.; Opera, p. 016; Cf. Galen; Isagoge Dial. p. 11. 

* Aqninas, Oposc, xlvlil.; De Enuncialhme, c, xiv.; Knig, Logit, { 86. 
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by assuming tho Law of Excluded Middle to be, what it 
is uot, a complex of tliose of Identity and Contradiction. 
Thus distinguished, the moods of the disjunctive syllogism, 
are mere verbal variations from the categorical form, and 
may easily be brought under its laws.^ 

The preceding discussion may appear to some readers 
of trifling importance ; aud some apology for its length 
may be thought necessary. I believe nothing to be unim- 
portant, in a logical woi'k, which tends to mark out moi-e 
accurately the nature of thought and its laws, to exhibit 
more precisely the formal character of logical pn 
and to clear the subject from the remaining c 
and inconsistencies with which, even in the writings of 
the best modem Logicians, it is still occasionally encum- 
bered.^ Either Logic is not worth studying at all, or it is 
worth studying in the utmost completeness and exactitude 

>Thua: 

Modvs loUendo ponens. 

Etbij e which 13 not A is I 

Every \ 

Soma |- C is a C which is n 

This ) This 

.-. It is B. -■. It is 

The first is governed by the Principle of Identity, and the second by the 
Principle of Contradiction. 

'For example: Fries, after expressly dlslinguishlng the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason fTom tho oilier Formnlie of Thought, as not being a 
principle of philosophical or formal I^gic, places it In his next chapter In 
a coiirdioate position with them, as the distinctive law of hypothetiual syl- 
logisms. Knig describes it in one piaeo as the highest principle of syilo- 
glsm In general, and In another as the special principle of ft single class 
of reasonings. It Is proper to speak wllh respect even of the errors of the 
great philosopher of Konlgshnrg; but perhaps even Kant ivas in some 
d^ree biassed, in his examination of logical processes, by an almost pe- 
dantic love of reprodncluK in every relation his four Functions of Judg- 
ment, and by the strange metaphysical theory which deduced the three 
Ideas of Pure Reason from the three kinds of dialectical syllogism. 
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of which it is susceptible. TLe length to wMch these 
remarks have run is justified, indeed demanded, by the 
eminence of the authora from whom the writer has ven- 
tured to dissent, — authors whose mere assertions in mat- 
ters of logical science are not to he lightly regarded nor 
hastily departed from. Even if the views hei-e advanced 
should be found, on examination, to he less tenable 
than the author believes them to be, they will not havo 
been without their use, if, hy calling the attention of othera 
to one or two of the weaker defences of the received doc- 
trines of Formal Logic, they should indirectly lead to a 
naore satisfa(,toij Mn lication of the positions assailed. 

It only remiin^ to s im up as briefly as possible the re- 
sults cf the [ r sent chapter Formal or Logical Necessity 
IS dependent en one negative condition, and on three 
positive liws The negWne condition, or sine qua non, 
of tho ifil t in [!;enoral is contained in the Principle of 
& i&cicnt RciHon nhich however, in this relation, belongs 
to Pbj cholo^y an 1 not to Logic ; being only a- general 
statement of tho con litions under which, in the existing 
conititution of imn s mind thought is possible; — its de- 
pendence tl it IS to s^y on a higher thought, or on a fact 
of mtuit on The three positive laws, or fundamental 
jiinciples assumed by Logic, as regulating all its actual 
J 1 Dcesses ire tho&e of Identity, of Contradiction, and of 
Excluled Mildle the list however, operating in most 
cases m subordination to the other two. These three are 
the highest inl simplest foims of identical judgments, to 
one ot which all inalvtical thinking may ultimately be 
rcferre 1 ind all ] ire thinking may be shown, on psycho- 
logical eiounl to be ol a strictly analytical character. 
The uece wt\ aiismgfiom these laws is that of the har- 
mony of thought with itselfi — of its conformity to its own 
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ruling principles ; as the forms of necessity noticed in the 
previous chaptere were those arising from the relation of 
thought to the laws and condition of intuition, — the re- 
quisite harmony of the several mental faculties one with 
another. These two harmonies constitute respectively 
Formal and Material Truth. Truth, relatively to man, 
cannot be defined as consisting in the conformity of knowl- 
edge with its object; for to man the object itself exists 
only as it is kisown by one faculty or another. Material 
Ti-uth consists rather in the conformity of the object as 
represented in thought with the object as presented in 
intuition; and of this no general law or criterion can he 
^ven ; its essence consisting in its adapting itself in every 
CTse to the diversities of this or that special presentation. 
But Logical Truth, which consists in the conformity of 
thought to its own laws, can bo submitted to those laws as 
general and sufficient criteria ; criteria, however, not of the 
real and existent, but of the thinkable and possible. Of 
actual truth it furnishes one element only, which becomes 
truth or not in combination, aecording as, upon further 
examin.ition, it is found to be in conformity or at variance 
with the'codrdinate decisions of experience. By the same 
criteria we shall also be able to determine the logical or 
extralogical character of any portion of the contents of 
existing treatises on the science ; according as it is a de- 
duction of pure thinking from given materials, or a mixed 
process, combining the act of thought with the acquisition 
of further empirical data. On the distinction established 
between material and formal thinking, some further obser- 
vations will be made in the nest chapter. 
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OS THE MATTER AND FOKM OP TnOHGnT. 

The distinction a<loptc(l between Matter and Form in 
common language, relatively to works of Art, will eerva 
to illustrate the character of the corresponding distinction 
in Thought. The term Matter is nBiially applied to what- 
ever is given to the artist, and consequently, as given, docs 
not come within the province of the ait itself to supply. 
The Form, is that which is given in and through tho 
pi-oper operation of the art. In Sculpture, for examjile, 
the Mattor is the marble in its rough state as given to 
the sculptor; the Form ia that which the sculptor, in the 
exercise of his art, communicates to it.^ The distinction 
between Matter and Form in any mental operation is 
analogous to this. The fnnner includes all that is given 
to, the latter all that is ^ven hij, the operation. In tlio 
division of notions, for example, whether performed by au 
act of pure thinking or not, the generic notion is that 
given to be divided ; the addition of the diiFerence in the 
act of division constitutes the species. And, accordingly, 
Genus is frequently designated by logicians the mafcriw?. 
Difference, ^k formal part, or the Species. So, likewise, in 
any operation of pin'e thinking, the Matter will include all 
that is given to and out of the thought; the Form is what 
ia conveyed in and by the thinking act itself 

1 See Fries, System, der LofjOc, ^ IP. His division cortcsponils to tliC 
above, though bused on a somewhat different principle. 
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The saniG analogy may be canied on in relation to what 
are called material and formal processes of thinking. It 
may happen on certain occasions that the marble given to 
the sculptor is insufficient for the completion of the statue. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to snspend the artistic 
process itself, in oriJer to obtain additional material ; and 
this provision of new material the artist does not under- 
t;ike purely as a sculptor. So in i-elation to any process 
of tliinking. The empirical data reqiiisito for an act of 
conception, judgment, or reasoning, may be insufficient, 
and require the addition of fresh material not furnished 
by the mere act of thinking. Tho operation in this case 
is one of mixed or material thinking ; i.e., of thinking pre- 
ceded by an appeal to experience for the provision of 
further data ; and this appeal is no part of the duty of the 
logician, as such. Whereas, if tlie materials originally 
given arc alone sufficient to necessitate, in obedience to 
the laws of thouglit, an act of conception, judgment, or 
reiisoning, the process is properly distinguished as one 
of purs or formal thinking. 

Notwithstanding this analogy, it is in many respects im- 
poitant that the matter and form of a thought should not 
be confounded with material and formal thinking respect- 
ively. Thinking is not always formal because its product 
has form, nor does the presence of a form in the antece- 
dent of thougiit always necessitate a formal process in 
consequence. The sculptor, to continue onr image, may 
ultimately complete his work with all the foi-ra and finish 
of art: it does not therefore follow that all his material 
must have been given to him at once in the first instance. 
Or he may have carved with exactness one subordinate 
figure of a group : it does not therefore follow that hia 
material is sufficient to enable him to complete the whole. 
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The present cTiapter is intended to point oat more clearly 
the distinction and relation between the foi-ni of thought 
and formal thinking. 

The antithesis of matter and form, — the objective and 
the Bubjectivo, — the variable and the permanent, — the 
coDtingent and the necessary, runs through all the phenom- 
ena of consciousness. The manifold elements presented 
by any object of consciousness constitute the matter; the 
relations which the mind, acting by its own laws, insti- 
tutes between the several elements as it combines them 
into an object, constitute theform,^ In this point of view. 
Space and Time are called by Kant the Forms of the Sensi- 
bility in general, external or internal; the objects of the 
former being necessarily regarded by the mind as lying 
out of oui-selvea in Space, the objects of the latter, as 
succeeding one another in Time. These may thus bo 
regarded as the subjective conditions under which sensi- 
bility in general is possible. The same antithesis may bo 
carried through those special acts of consciousness, in 
which the undei-standing operates, whether in conjunction 
with tho preeentative faculties, as in an act of mixed think- 
ing, or representatively, as in pure thinking. A. savage, 
to adopt an illustration of Kant's,^ sees a house in tho dis- 
tance, not knowing what it is. It is thus present to him 
only as an intuition in space. But the very same complex 
phenomenon is presented to a man who knows it to be 
a building designed for the habitation of men. To the 
same sensible data the understanding now adds its own 
contribution, by which the several presentations of sense 
are combined into one whole, under the general notion of 

1 See Kant, Kriiar der r. P. p. Si (wl. Rosenliranz). 

2 Logik, Einloituns t. 
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a house. The sensible attributes here constitute the mat- 
ter ; their union in a concept is the form. 

In Thought, as in Intuition, there is thus a variable and 
a. permanent, an objective and a subjective element, a 
matter given to the thinker, a foi-m commuDicated by the 
thinking act. In respect to the matter, concepts differ one 
fi-om another, as being composed of this or that variety 
of given attributes. In respect of the form, all agree, as 
being a collection of attributes constituting an object. 
The univei'sal conditions under ■which attributes are con- 
ceived in this relation have been pointed out in the last 
chapter, as the Principles of Identity, Contradiction, and 
Excluded Middle. From these three laws we may deduce, 
with some amendment, the Forms which have been re- 
garded by logical wiitcrs as distinctive of the Concept 
proper.' The concept is necessarily conceived as otte, as 
one out of many, and as constituting with the many a 
universe of all tliat is conceivaUe. From the last of these 
three conditions it follows that the concept must possess a 
generic or universal feature, by which it is characterized 
as a concept in general, or a member of the conceivable 
universe. From the second it follows, that it mnst also 
possess a differential or peculiar feature, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all others. And from the first it follows, 
that these two features mnst be united in a single whole. 
Hence every concept, as such, must possess in some degree 
the attributes of distinctness, as having complex contents ; 
of clearness, as being, by one portion of its contents, dis- 
tinguishable from other notions ; and of relation to a pos- 
sible object of intuition, inasmuch as the unity of a complex 

iSee Kant, iopit, ^2; Fries, SyBlfmder Logik, ^20. The fonnerplHces 
tlio form of n concept in lea unlTersality ; the latter adopts the same Tiew, 
subdividing uDlversallt? into extCDEloa and comprclieiiaion. 
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notion depends not on a mere juxtaposition of terms, bat 
upon its being the representative of one object,' Tiiese 
three forms may be otherwise denominated (for tlie differ- 
ence is merely verbal) comprehension, limitation, and ex- 
tension. As having complex contents, eveiy concept 
comprehends certain attributes; as distinguishable from 
others, it is limited by its specific difference ; and, as rep- 
resentative of a class of possible objects, it has a certain 
field over wliich it ia extended. The forms of the concept 
proper may thus be indifferently enumerated as Distinct- 
noRs, Clearness, and Relation to an object; or as Compre- 
hension, Limitation, and Extension. 

The ma,tter and form of Judgments may be dis- 
tinguished in the same manner as those of Concepts. 
Omitting those judgments which involve merely the 
enumeration of the attributes comprehended in a concept 
(the analytical or explicative judgments of Kant), which 
may be more properly classed aa acts of Conception ; and 
confining ourselves to those in which the contents of the 
given concepts are distinct from each other (the si/nt/teti- 
ccd or ampliative yiA^mQnia of Kant), we may distinguish, 
as before, between the preexisting materials, which must 
be given before the act of judging takes place, and the 
additions contiibuted by the act itself. 

Thus, to take an example adduced in a former chapter; 
If I poise a piece of gold in my hand, in order to ascertain 
whether it is heavy, the presented phenomena belong to 
distinct acts of sensation. The evidence of sight attests 

1 Arist. Meloph. vi. 13. 'Eirl jiJv yhf 70S Kcaponro! no! Xfunht- iroAAi i,iw 
inoKtlnevov & iu-Sjiairui- Tilre yhp %ii -ylyvfTai kbJ tirrw i Aeunis Si'&piojroi. 
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the presence of a round, yellow, shining body; the evi- 
dence of touch, 01' rather of muscular prussui'e, attests ita 
wtight. To unite these attiibutes as belonging to one 
and the same thing, is an act, not of sensation, but of 
thought. The mere sensation, aided by the concepts, 
presents us with three things — the body which is seen, 
and a certain temporal and local juxtaposition of tlie two. 
To combine the present attributes as belonging to one 
thing — to pronounce that it is the gold v/hioh is heavy 
— is an act of thought constituting a judgment. Here, 
then, we have one form of the judgment expressed in the 
copula, "Gold is heavy:" this indicates the identification 
of the two concepts aa related to a common object ; an 
identification usually known as the Quality of tlic Judg- 
ment. 

The same is the case with the Quantify of Judgments. 
I see a number of balls lying on a table, and pronounce at 
once that they are all white ; I see another collection, and 
assert in like manner that some ai-e white and some blacl;. 
Here the senses, even when aided by the concepts in 
distinguishing the balls as such, yet present to us only 
individual objects. This, this, and this, are witJiin tiieir 
province ; but they know nothing of all or some. It is by 
an act of thought that tlie several individuals are regarded 
as constituting a whole, and a judgment pronounced con- 
cerning that whole or a pottion of it, 

A third Form of the Judgment, as indeed of all thought, 
is Limitation. In predicating one notion of anothei', I at 
the same time necessarily exclude everything to which 
tliat predicate is opposed, and thereby limit the subject to 
one alone of those contradictory determinations wliit-li 
make up the universe of thought. In asserting, for cx;im- 
pic, that gold is heavy, I as much exclude it from the class 
]8» 
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of imponderables as I include it in that of bodies poa- 
pessing weight. The canon that predication is Hmitci' 
tion is noiv indeed generally admitted as an axiom in 
philosophy;' and the various metaphysical systems of 
modem Germany, since the days of Kant, may be briefly 
described as so many attempts to evade the consequences 
of this principle, by constructing a philosophy of the un- 
limited on a basis independent of logical predication. 

The two forma of Quantity and Quality are generally 
recognized by logicians of the school of Kant. To these 
are added two others, Relation and Modality. The former 
of these includes the three subdivisions of Categorical, 
Hypothetical, and Disjunctive, and is necessarily included 
among the forms of thought by those who adopt Kant's 
theory of the nature of these thi-ee kinds of propositions. 
But the view which has been taken of those in the last 
chapter precludes the admission of Kelatioo as a distinct 
form from Quantity and Quality. Disjunctive judgments 
have there been treated as reducible to Categorical forms ; 
and Hypotheticals as containing, not a judgment, properly 
speaking, but a consequence, formal or material. In this 
case, the relation ia not between the different parts of a sin- 
gle judgment, but between two judgments, one dependent 
on the other. The judgment proper being thua confined 
to the categorical form only, Relation becomes only a gen- 
eral expression for the connection of subject and predicate 
under certain conditions of quantity and quality, and thus 
is not a special form of judgment, but a tenn equivalent 
to Form in general. 

1 See for example, among others, Fichte, U<i>er den Grand unseres Glmt- 
hens aa dite gSltlkhe Wdlregiening, p. 16 ( Wfrke, v. p. 187); Geiichllicke 
Veraiit!mrtung,i(i,il(Werke,y.ip,26S); Bestiiniiiatig des Mcnsdten (Werke, 
II. p. 3{M); Hegol, Zoj/it, P. i. b. ii. di. S, P. ii. ch. 2 ( Werke, Iv. p. 20, v. 
p, 70), 
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As regards Modality, judgments, according to Kaut, are 
of three kinds: problematical, assertorial, and apodeictical. 
Tlio first are accompanied by a consciousness of the bare 
possibility of the judgment ; the second, by a coiiscioua- 
Dcss of its reality ; the third, by a consciousness of 
its necessity. Modality is thus dependent on the man- 
ner in which a certain relation between two concepts 
is maintdned, and may vary accoi-ding to the state of 
different minds ; the ^ven concepts, and consequently the 
matter of the judgment, remaining unaltered.' These 
grounds ai'e fully sufficient to establish modality, in tbo 
extent to which it is acknowledged by Kant and by Aiis- 
totle,^ as, in a psychological point of view, belonging to 
the form, not to the matter, of judgment. It is convoyed 
in the act of judging, not given in the preliminary mate- 
rials, and affects the copula, not the predicate. But the 
foiTns cognizable by Psychology must not be confounded 
with the forms cognizable by Logic, The latter science 
is not concerned, as is sometimes maintained, with the 
Forms of Thought in general, but only with the Forma 
of Thought as lelated to pnre or foimal thinking. The 
meaning of this limitation will appear moie cle.irly in the 
sequel. In this point of view, Modality stands on a very 
different footing from Quantity and Quality. In cases 

1 Kant, Logik, ^ 30. 

! AriBlotle, in llie De lalerprftaHone, ct. la, ennmeratcs foni' modes of 
judgment; the nccessaiy.tho iippossiblo, the condiigenl, imd the poseilde. 
TliB addition of the tcne and the false Is, I think, ftiunded on a misinter- 
prctalion. Those modes ho reduces, in the Prior Anali/tics, i. 2, lo the ne- 
cessary and the contingent (toB ij ii^Tinj! 6-mipx'"' ""^ tou 4vSixf>^Sai 
iadfixfir]- These, with the addition of the pure judgment (tou iinipx"''), 
correspond to the division of Kant. The spurious modes admitted in 
alnindoftco by the scholastic logicians are not fonns of tho judgment, bat 
modlftcations of one of its terms only. They affect, that b, tlio subject 
alonp, or tho predii-atu alone, not the relation liotwcon tlie tiro. 
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■where a moflal conclusion is drawn from modal promises, 
it is only tlie foini of the conclusion as a Judgment that 
differa from that of the pure syllogism: its relation to 
the premises as a conclusion from tiiem, consequently 
the entire form of the reaaonmg, is the same in both. 
Whereas, by the substitution of a negative premise for 
an affirmative, or of a pai-ticular for a universal, the con- 
clusiveness of the premises as necessitating a consequence, 
and heuce the whole form of the reasoning, will, in most 
cases, vanish altogether. For this reason, Moilality, though 
psychologically a form of judgment, is not one of those 
forms that properly fall within the province of Logic. Tbis 
will be made clearer when we come to treat of the matter 
and form of syllogisms.^ 

As conception furnishes the material for an ■ict of judg- 
ment, so judgment furnishes the mateiiol foi an act of 
reasoning. The Matter of the inference consists in the 
several propositions of which it ia composed, and which 
vary in every different instance: its Fojm appears m the 
manner in which those propositions are invaruibly thought 
as connected together as premises and conclusion. This 
connection consists In the recognition of a relation of 
identity or contradiction between the terms as given in 
the antecedent and those connected by the act of reason- 
ing in the consequent. The Porais of the Syllogism may 
thus be detei-mined by the following question : Given two 
judgments (no matter what may be their material signifi- 
cation), what relations must exist between them to warrant 
us in inferring a third judgment as their consequent? 

In the first place, the premises and conclusion must 
stand to each other in the relation of condition and cou- 

' On tho disputed question of tlie relation of Moduls to Logic, sonic fur- 
ther remarkB will be found in tlic App^idU, nolo H. 
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ditioned. As the predicate of a judgment limits and 
determines the subject, so the premises of a syllogism 
must limit and determine the conclusion. Limitation is 
thus a fovm of reasoning, as of all thinking ; the act of 
reasoning being such as to determine the mind to one 
actual conclusion out of two contradictory possibilities. 

In the second place, since the terms of the conclusion 
are not compare I together directly, but through the 
medium of a third, it is necessary that this third concept 
should be compired with each of the others. Tbis com- 
parison, is n e ha\e seen in the last chapter, results in a 
relation either of identity or contradiction ; tbe objects 
denoted by the two concepts being pronounced identical 
when tbe premise is affirmative, and contradictory when 
it is negative ; and a similar relation being consequently 
infeired to exist between the concepts compared together 
in the conclusion. The Forms which tlie Syllogism ex- 
hibits in these relations are those of Mood and IKgure, 
affirmative or negative, which show us what relations of 
identity or contradiction in the premises of a Syllogism 
may legitimately determine a similar relation in the con- 
clusion. 

Inferences, as well as judgments, are in some cases the 
result of an act of mixed thinking; of reasoning, that is, in 
conjunction with an appeal to experience. This is some- 
times distinguished by logicians as material consequence ; 
the strictly logical opei-ation being designated /ofma?. In 
the earlier portion of the present chapter it has been neccs- 
sai-y to avoid this nomenclature ; the object having been 
to show that in every act of thought, pure or mixed, the 
product exhibits the distinct features of a matter given (o, 
and a form given by, the thinker. The matter and form 
of thought are thus by no moan& coextensive with material 
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and formal thinking ; and it becomes, therefore, necessary 
to examine sepai'ately the propriety of these last expres- 
sions, and to determine what is the exact sense in which 
Logic is defined to be a Formal Science. 

The distinction between formal and material, or, as for 
the present it is better to terra them, between pure and 
mixed thinking, has not in general been consistently fol- 
lowed out by logicians. They have allowed the existenoe 
of material consequences in which the conclusion does not 
follow from the given premises, but requires additional 
data from experience ; and these they liave rightly regarded 
as extj-alogical ; but they have not observed that the same 
distinction is applicable to Apprehension and Judgment, 
as well as to reasoning; that there are pure and mixed 
concepts and judgments, as well as pure and mixed roa- 
sotiings ; and that in every case the province of Logic is 
with the first only, Li consequence of this, the province 
of Logic has been by some too much widened, and bj' 
otlieis too much narrowed. On the one side, we are told 
that it can remedy indistinctness of apprehension and fal- 
sity of judgment — a pretension which, announced without 
limitation, is perfectly absurd; and on the other side, it 
has been described as concerned with the operation of rea- 
soning only; apprehension and judgment being considered 
only in suboi-dination to this. Neither view has been con- 
sistently carried out. The advocates of the former ought 
to have included within the province of Logic, Induction, 
Analogy, and the whole field of probable reasoning; while 
the advocates of the latter ought to have extended the 
signification of the term reasoning, so as to include those 
forms of pure thinking which are governed by the same 
laws as the formal syllogism. 

It would be more coiTect to distinguish, with regard to 
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all the three operations of the niiderstaii cling, between 
those errors which arise from a defect in the tliought itself, 
and those which arise from a defect in the corresponding 
experience. For example : my conception of a particular 
flower is obscure, when I have not noticed it so closely as 
to be able to distinguish it as a whole from certain others ; 
it IS indistinct, when I know it as i whole, but have not 
an^ljzed it so minutely as> to be able to enumerate its 
botinici! chai ictensties In the'^e ctses the defect is em- 
piric il, and can only be lemedied by closer attention lo 
the miivilnil flowers of thit kind But, on the other 
hand, my conception may be obscure, as containing attji- 
butes inconsistent with the existence of its object as an 
individual whole; or it may be indistinct, as containing 
attributes incapable of coexisting with each other as parts 
of a whole. Thus we may be told to conceive a flower of 
no color at all, or a flower which shall he both red and 
white on the same part of the same leaf. In these cases 
the defect is in the thought itself; and, accordingly, Logic 
is competent to declare the supposed object inconceivable. 
Again, a judgment may be empiiically false, as asserting a 
combination of attributes never actually found in experi- 
ence ; as if it is asserted that a horse has five legs. It 
may be logically false, as coupling together attributes which 
contradict each other; as if it is asserted that a quadruped 
has five legs. In the former case, I can contradict the as- 
sertion only by an appeal to the experience of all who ai'e 
acquainted with the animal ; in the latter, I can contradii-t 
it on logical grounds, as false in the thought itself. An 
inference, in like manner, maybe empirically inconsequent, 
as <zT0unded on a relation of phenomena not invariable in 
nature ; it may bo logically inconsequent, as deduced from 
premises not necessitating it by the laws of thought. Thus, 
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if I am asked whether this particular fall of the barometer 
is a ground for asserting that it will rain within twelve 
hours, I can only reply, as a logician, that it is so, if all 
falls of the barometer are so ; but whether this is the case 
in fact, cannot be decided by logic, but by experience. On 
the other hand, if it be expressly stated that some falls only 
of the barometer are indications of rain within twelve houre, 
I can at once decide that it ia logically inconsequent to 
reason from a merely partial rule to any single Instance: 
the rain may in this case be expected with more or lesa 
probability, but it cannot be infeiTcd as a certainty. 

It thus appears that, in all the three operations of the 
understanding. Logic is equally competent to detect their 
internal vices, as thoughts transgressing their own laws; 
and that in all it ia equally incompetent to detect their 
external vices, as thoughts inconsistent with experience. 
It can detect the inconceivability of a notion, the self- 
contradiction of a judgment, the inconsequence of a con- 
clusion, as not necessitated by given premises. It cannot 
supply the empirical deficiencies of a notion, nor determine 
the real existence of its object; it cannot ascertain the 
truth or falsehood of a judgment as a statement of a fact; 
it cannot decide as to the necessary sequence of a conclu- 
sion from understood premises, or the probability of its 
truth where the given premises are juBufficicnt to necessi- 
tate it by the laws of thought. It remains to ascertain 
the exact meaning of the expressions /brwia? and material 
thinkinff, as applied respectively to those operations which 
do or do not fall within the province of Logic. 

Xaw and Form, though correlative terms, must not, in 
strict accuracy, be used as synonymous. The former is 
used properly with reference to an operation ; the latter, 
with reference to its product. Conceiving, Judging, Rea- 
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BOning, are subject to certain laws ; Concepts, Judgments, 
Syllogisms, exhibit certain forms. But the laws of thought 
are not always competent to dctci'mine its form, as has 
been already shown in the case of all the products of mixed 
thinking. In a synthetical judgment, for example, the 
laws of thought can determine only its possible truth, which 
equally implies its possible falsehood ; thus leaving it alto- 
gether undecided whether the form of the judgment should 
be affirmative or negative, universal or particular. The 
form in all these cases is determined by that universal ten- 
dency of the human mind, which has been noticed in a 
former chapter, the tendency to regard physical phenomena 
as indicating the existence of a substance or a cause similar 
to that of which we are directly conscious in our own men- 
tal states and operations. It is thus that, when experience 
presents certain phenomena in juxtaposition, the mind is 
invariably led to regard them as attributes of one and the 
same substance ; and this constitutes the form of all mixed 
concepts and judgments. And in like manner, when one 
phenomenon is the invariable consequent of another, the 
mind is irresistibly led to regard them as respectively cause 
and effect ; and this constitutes the form in all cases of 
mixed inference. The same tendencies which thus co- 
operate with the presentations of experience in the acts of 
mixed thinking, cooperate in like manner with the laws of 
thought in acts of pure thinking. In the former case, the 
attributes are given as empirically related aa intuitions; 
in the latter, they are given as logically related as thoughts ; 
and in both they are regarded as mutually related to some 
unknown siibstance or cause. But that these tendencies, 
however universal or irresistible, cannot properly be re- 
garded aa laws of thought or of intuition, is manifest from 
the fact, that they furnish no criterion for determining the 
I'J 
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legitimacy or illegitimacy of any product. Tlioiights, 
whether empirically true or false, whether logically sound 
or uDsouDd, in this respect present precisely the same 
features. An assertion, false in point of fact, or self-con- 
tradictory in point of thought, contains, as regards the 
supposed relation of attributes to a common substance, 
precisely the same form as one logically and empirically 
valid. The Principles of Substance and Causality are thus 
rather negative conditions than positive laws of thought. 
They have a psychological relation to thought as it actu- 
ally exists, explaining and accounting for the fact of its 
invariably assuming a certain form ; but they have no logi- 
cal relation to thought as it ought to be, and furnish no 
criterion of its validity in any special instance. 

Logical or pure thinking is not, therefore, called formal, 
because its product exhibits a form ; for the coexistence 
of matter and form is common to all thought, and to all 
spurious imitations of thought. But the justification of 
the terms formal and material, as applied to pure and 
mixed processes of thinking, is to be found in the circnm- 
stance, that in the former the act of thought is based on 
the form only of the preliminary data, without reference 
to the particular matter ; while, on the other hand, matter 
is necessarily taken into account in every process of 
mixed thinking. To an act of logical conception, for ex- 
ample, it is not necessary to examine in any ease the 
Epecaal character of the attributes, as having been actnally 
combined in experience ; but only that they should be 
compatible with the possible existence of an object in 
space or time. In an act of logical judgment, one of the 
given concepts being always comprehended in the other, 
it is indiiferent of what special attributes either is com- 
posed, provided they possess sufficient clearness and dia- 
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tinctnesa to enable tlie mind to diaeem the relation 
between them. In an act of logical reasoning, tin' valitlity 
of the conclusion depends solely on the quantity and 
quality of the given premises, without any reference to 
the particular terms of which they are composed. In all, 
so long as the formal relation of the data remains the 
same, the matter may be changed as we please, without 
affecting the logical value of the thought. In mixed 
thinking, on the other hand, the matter is of principal im- 
portance. To determine that this or that object of con- 
ception actually exists, that this or tliat judgment is in 
accordance with experience, that this or that infei'ence is 
sufficiently probable to furnish a reasonable motive to 
action, we require to be guided by a knowledge of the 
nature and circumstances of the particular object in ques- 
tion. And it is for this reason that all examples of logical 
thinking are better expressed by means of arbitrary- sym- 
bols than of significant tcnns ; not that it is in any case 
possible to think without some matter or other, but be- 
cause it is wholly indifferent what matter we may at the 
time be thinking about; and, therefore, by employing an 
unmeaning sign, indifferently representative of any object 
of thought, we aro enabled to clear the pivDcess from any 
accidental admixture of material knowledge, and to ex- 
hibit the form alone in its proper relation to the laws of 
thought. 

In accordance with tlie view here given of Form and 
Formal Processes, it will be proper to modify slightly 
some of the definitions of Logic given by those philos- 
ophers whose views have been principally followed in the 
present work. Logic, to omit less accurate views of its 
nature, has been defined as the Science of the bare Form 
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of Thought,' or as the Science of the Formal Laws of 
Thought;^ — definitions which, though substantially ap- 
proaching far nearer to the truth than any antagonist 
view, still leave something to desire in point of verbal 
accuracy. The term formal strictly belongs rather to the 
process of pure thinking than to the laws by which it is reg- 
ulated, or to tbe science which takes cognizance of them ; 
and Logic is not the science of tbe Forms of Thought in 
general, but only of such as are subservient to other pro- 
cesses of formal thinking. Other forms, such as modality, 
fall without the province of Logic, and within that of 
Psychology ; to which latter science, indeed, all the foi-ma 
and laws of thought belong in their relation to the consti- 
tution of the thinking subject. To Logic, on the otlier 
hand, belong the same forms and laws in relation to those 
acts and products of pure thinking which ai-e suggested 
by the one and governed by the other. If, therefore, 
slightly altering the language of the above definitions, we 
define Logic aa the Science of the Laws and Products of 
Pui-e or Formal Thinking,' we shall express with tolerable 
accuracy its cbaracter and province, according to the views 
advocated in the preceding pages. 

1 Kant, Logik, Einleitnne I. ; Hoff baiier, Logilc, i 17. 
= Str W. Hamlllon, Discussions, p. 119. 

« This coineidee nearly with the definition given by Sir W. Hamilton 
{Beid'a Works, p. 698), Tie science of the lams of OiouslU as Oioughl. 
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ON POSITIVE AND KBGATIVE THOCGHT. 

Logic has been described by Kant as the science of the 
necessary laws of the anderstanding and of the reason. 
Psychologically, the propriety of this division of the men- 
tal faculties has been called in question by eminent critics.^ 
And in a logical point of view it is untenable, if, as I have 
endeavored to show, judgment and reasoning, in so far as 
they are logical processes, are both governed by the same 
laws, and must be refei-red to the same faculty. In the 
present chapter, however, it is proposed to examine an- 
other expression of the same definition, and to inquire in 
what sense the Laws of Thought can property be called 
necessary. Kant employed this term to distinguish the 
laws of thought in general from those of thouglit as em- 
ployed upon any definite class of objects ; it being optional 
with every man, and therefore contingent, whether he shall 
exercise his understanding on one class of objects rather 
than another.^ This distinction I have prefeired to express 
in other words, by separating pure or formal from mixed 
or material thinking; but the Kantian phraseology may 
serve to introduce a subject, the right understanding of 
which is of considerable importance in Logic ; the difFer- 

' Among others, by Sir William Hamilton (Discussions, p. 17), and byM. 
Consin (Z^Rs surla phikrsi^Me de Kant, L. vi.]. 
2 Kant, Logih, Einlcitang I. 
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ence, nnmely, between positive and negative thinking. 
The phrase necessary laws of thought, if such language is 
allowable, ought to iroply that we cannot think at all ex- 
cept under their conditions ; and yet it is notorious that 
such lawa are daily transgressed, that nothing is more com- 
mon than illogical reasoning. To reconcile the language 
with the fact is the object of the following observations. 

Illogical reasoning may be of two very different kinds. 
It may violate the laws of thought in cases where they are 
applicable, or it may endeavor to extend them to cases 
where they are not applicable. The offence in the former 
case consists in attempting to draw a conclusion opposed 
to that which the laws require ; in the latter, in attempt- 
ng to draw a conclusion where none can be legitimately 
nferred. Thus we may, verbally at least, reason, "All A 
3 B ; all C is A ; therefore no C is B." Or we may reason, 
" All A is B ; some C is not A ; therefo]-e some C is not 
B." If the laws of thought are in the strict sense ne- 
cessary, i. e., obligatory upon every act of thinking, it will 
follow that these supposed reasonings are neither of them 
acta of thought at all. 

It is, of course, always possible to compose a verbal rep- 
resentation of a thought in which the rules of Logic shall 
be violated, and to understand fully the meaning of each 
word of which it is composed. The test, however, of the 
reality of a thought does not lie in the possibility of asser- 
(loji, but in the possibility of coMc«p(j(3wy^ in the power, 
that is to say, of combining the given attributes in a single 
image representative of an individual object of intuition.' 

" Ob 7ip irpis ihr t^ai xAyoo ^ iiriSsiJis, iAAi ipit rhr iv if <^vxg, littX 
olSi <r^K\o-yiapAs. "Ae! ^ip r^TU- lyaj%va irpbi t}>v f^-a A V. iAXi irpii 
Thy taa Kiyoy sSk ie/. — Arist. Anal Post. 1. 10, 6. 

2 It will be necessary here to bear in mind what liae been obeorvcd before, 
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I may make nse of the words a round square, or a bilinear 
figure ; bnt the terms imply no conception, because the 
attributes cannot be united in an image. These words, 
therefore, are not tlie signs of thought, but only express the 
negation of any object on which thought can be exercised.^ 

And such, in ultimate analysis, will be seen to be the 
case with all verbal combinations in which the laws of 
formal thinking are violated ; whether directly, by denying 
their authonty in cases to which they are applicable, or 
indirectly, by attempting to apply them to cases where 
they are not applicable. The only difference between 
these two offences is, that in the former case the product 
is no thought whatever; in the latter, it ia not that kind 
of thought which it professes to be. 

Let US suppose, for example, a syllogistic conclusion 
verbally asserted, the reverse of that which the laws of 
thought require ; such aa, "All A is B, all C is A, therefore 
some C is not B." This reasoning supposes the possibility 
of conceiving a C which shall at the same time be B and 
not B. Tried by this test, the form of words is ascertained 
to be representative of no thought at all. 

On the other hand, in a case where the law of reasoning 
is not applicable, as in the apparent syllogism, "All Y is 
[some] Z, no X is [any] Y, therefore no X is [any] Z," the 
thought is annihilated as a syllogism only : as a mere judg- 
ment, the concluding proposition may or may not be true ; 
and there is no impossibility in conceiving in X which is 
neither Y nor Z. But, as a syllo^sm, it mamtims that X 
is not Z, because it is not Y; in other words, thit nothing 

that qH conception implies Imagination, thou^li all iniaginatioii docs not 
imply conception. See p. 33. 

1 See, on this subject, an txcellont note in Sir W. Ilaniliton's edition of 
Beia, p. 377. 
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whicli is not Y can be Z, or that all Z is T; — an assertion 
which again 'm\ olves a contradiction of the major premise, 
which, in asserting that all Y is some Z only, implies at 
the same time that some Z is not Y. This contradiction 
is not so apparent in the ordinary form of the affirmative 
proposition, in which the predicate is expressed as indefi- 
nite, though thought as particular; and thus the elliptical 
and imperfect language of common Logic has caused to be 
overlooked the important truth, that illogical thinking is 
in reality no thinking at all. 

The language of this chapter may recall to the mind of 
the reader a distinction made in an earlier portion of the 
present work, between positive and negative ideas. A 
comparison of the two cases will serve to show that the 
expression negative thinking, or negation of thmtght, is 
properly applicable to both, though in different relations 
and on different grounds. Positive thinking implies two 
conditions ; firstly, the material condition, that certain at- 
tributes be given as united in a concept ; secondly, the 
formal condition that the concept bo capable of individu- 
alization, i. e^ that the attributes be sneh as can coiixist in 
an object perceived or imagined. If either of these con- 
ditions be wanting, we are deficient in the sine qua non of 
actual thought. A given form of words may thus in two 
different ways be void of a thought corresponding. We 
may be unable to conceive separately one or more of the 
attributes given, or we may be unable to conceive them in 
combination. The former is the case when we have never 
been personally conscious of the said attribute as presented,' 
the latter is the case when the several presentations are 
iiicoinpatible with each other. 

From defect in the first of these conditions, a man born 
bUnd may be said to have a negative idea of light, which 
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]ie knows only as sometliiiig different from darkness, and, 
consequently, of tlio various colors, wjilch are ditfercrit 
modifications of light; and any man, in like mannci', has 
but a negative idea of a color which he has not actually 
seen/ The blind man may be able to distinguish a sphere 
from a cube, by touch ; but if he is told that the ball which 
he has in his hand is white, he cannot connect the word 
with any sensation of which he has been at any time con- 
scious. And in like manner, a man who has seen white 
objects only has no idea of red ; he knows it only as some 
color which he has not seen. In this manner it is that we 
have negative ideas only of many of the objects on which 
men most boldly speculate. Such is the case with all our 
speculations on causality, as existing apart from the con- 
scious exertion of power ; on substance, other than as a 
conscious self; on consciousness iji (/eneral, apart from the 
conditions of space and time. Of these we can only speak 
as a causality which is not our causality ; as a substance 
different from our substance ; as a consciousness unlike our 
consciousness.* The same is the case with all the spec- 
ulations of our reason concerning infinity and infinite 
attributes as such. By removing the condition of limi- 
tation, we remove the only condition under which such 
ittributes have ever been presented to our consciousness. 
Further speculation is not thought, but its negation. 



btate of mind ia not one of pure quiescence, or mere abseiiee of liiougiit. 
A hiind man who had lived ail his life among a mttion of blind men, and 
who liad tlins never been led to initer the existence of visible objects at all, 
would be in a different state from one wlio is continually told of things 
which ho ia nnable to see, and whose mind is conseqnuntlr roused to an 
iiHbrt, thonifh an ineflMnid one. 
2 Cf, Damiroi), I'si/cholngie, vol. ii. p. 221. 
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The BGCond condition fails in cases of illogical thinking, 
all of whicli may be shown ultimately to annihilate them- 
selves by involving a contradiction. And in these cases 
the attempt to individualize the thought furnishes at once 
a decisive criterion of its negative character. In the for- 
mer instances, the thought is only ultimately discovered 
to be unattainable from the failure of every attempt to 
realize it ; in the present case, the attributes can be im- 
mediately determined to be unthinkable, as mutually 
destroying one another. The former may be distinguished 
as materially or relatively negative from, the absence of 
the requisite data for thinking ; the latter are formally or 
absolutely negative, as containing data which offend against 
the universal laws of human thought. The former might 
become positive if man were furnished with a new sense, 
or any additional faculty of intuition ; the latter could 
only become so by a complete inversion of the existing 
constitution of his mind. The negative character of the 
first is shown by Psychology, which ascertains empirically 
the limitations to which the mind is subject in the accu- 
mulation of materials for thinking ; the negative character 
of the second is shown by Lo^c, which lays down a priori 
the conditions to which all materials, whencesoever do- 
rived, must be subjected in the formation of thought. 

It is of the utmost importance to distinguish these two 
kinds of negative thinking, the material or psychological, 
and the formal or logical, from each other. Ko en-or in 
philosophy is more fi-equent in its occurrence, or more per- 
nicious in its results, than a confusion on this point. Men 
are apt to mistake the absence of the materials for one 
thought for the presence of materials for its opposite ; — 
to imagine that it is all one to be unable to think of an 
object as existing, and to be able to think of it as not ex- 
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istJDg ; — to fancy t)iat certain, positions are condemned by 
the laws of the understanding, when the fact is only that 
their materials have not been given in an intuition ; — to 
suppose that to be rejected by i-eason which in truth has 
never come in contact with reason at all. 

To examine in detail the prominent instances of the 
abo^ o confusion, which are plentifully exhibited by some 
of the so-called phdoso[ihcr9 of the present time, would 
require a work of a higher and more controversial charac- 
ter than the present. I shall content myself with selecting 
two esamples, one ancient and one modern, as specimeua 
of the confident manner in which men of ail ages, and 
nnder all religious systems, have been prone to dogma- 
tize upon the highest matters of speculation, upon no 
better basis than the absence of all materials for speculat- 
ing at all. 

Aristotle's well-known argument, to prove that the hap- 
piness of the gods consists in contemplation, is based on 
the ground that we cannot attribute to them moral attri- 
butes in the only way in which such attributes come within 
the sphere of human consciousness, viz., under the limita- 
tions and imperfections consequent upon human passion 
and human error. What scope, he asks, can there be for 
fortitude, where there ia no pain to undergo ; or for tem- 
perance, where there are no evil desires to keep in check?' 
But the reasoning ia incomplete. Cotta, in Cicero, pursu- 
ing the same principle to its ultimate consequences, shows 
clearly that we must equally deny of the Deity the pos- 
session of any intellectual as well as of any moral quality. 
What is the object of reason and intelligence but to gain 
a knowledge of that which is obscure? What is the pur- 
pose of contemplation hut to gain a closer insight into 
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the nature of the things contemplated ? Intellectual at- 
tainments have the same relation to human ignorance that 
moral virtues have to human frailty.' 

The error of both these reasonings is the same : it con- 
sists in mistaking a psychological deficiency for a logic;il 
impossibUity, To determine in thought that certain at- 
tributes cannot exist in any being except under given con- 
ditions of manifestation, it would be necessaiy that we 
should have had persona! experience of the abrogation of 
those conditions, and of the absolute destruction of the 
attributes in consequence. But such an experience in the 
present case is, ex hypotheai, impossible ; the conditions 
being those to which the universal human consciousness is 
subject. To pronounce how consciousness exists in beings 
of a different nature from ourselves, it would be necessary 
that we should be capable of possessing their nature and 
faculties, as well as our own, and of comparing the two 
together by the aid of a third power independent of 
either. To pronounce that certain modes of consciousness 
cannot exist save as they exist to us, it is necessary that 
we should have personally tried every other possible rela- 
tion of modes of consciousness to a conscious subject, 
Until human experience has extended thus far, to limit tlie 
province of faith by that of reason, — to say that ishat we 
cannot compass in thought we may not believe as existing, 
— is to pass from criticism to dogmatism, a dogmatism resl^ 
ing its claims to dictation on a complete ignorance of the 
matter in which it dictates. 

The modern Atheism of the Gei-man phUosopher Feuer- 

bach is based on a similar confiision. It assumes that the 

measure of what man is to believe is to be determined by 

what he can grasp in an act of positive thought ; in other 

' Citoro, De Natara Dcoritm, iii, 15, 
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worda, that the more absence of the necessary data for 
tbinking at all is tantamount to a logical determination of 
the n on -existence of a corresponding object. God, accord- 
ing to this system, is but humanity deified in its intel- 
lectual, or moral, or physical attributes, according to the 
varying condition, charaeters, and wants of this or that 
people ; but in all, according to one form or another of 
Anthropomorphism. 

Falsehood is only dangerous from its possessing a certain 
portion of a mutilated truth. The one element of truth 
■which underlies the Atheism of the Essence oflieligion^ 
is the fact, that finite thought can only be positively exer- 
cised on finite objects. Thought, on its positive side, is 
ultimately tested by the individualization of concepts. 
To efieet this, they must be referred to the representative 
image of some actual state of consciousness, — sensation, 
volition, affection, etc. In attempting to grasp the Deity 
as an object of positive thought, to speculate bejond 
what is re\'ealed to ua of the divine attributes as mani- 
fested in relation and accommodation to bum-in ficultios, 
man can only bring God down to his own level, aud ei-ei 
cise his reason on those analogous attributes of which he 
has had experience in his personal consciousness The 
eri-ov consists in overlooking the reUg^ons feelings and 
affections, as a distinct class of psycholo<];ical ftcts, co 
ordinate with, not subordinate to, the thinking facultj 
The history of mankind in general, as well as the con- 
sciousness of each individual, alike testify that religion is 
not a function of thought ; and that tho attempt to m ike 

3 With this work, and olbers of the same autlior, I am acqiiamted 
through the French tranelatlon by M. Ewerbeck, entitled, QiiVs(-ce gue la 
Hdiffion d'apres la nouveBe phihsopltie AJleiaande. 
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it 80, if eoiieistentlj can-ied out, neceBsarily leads, firstly 
to Anthropomorphism, and ultimately to Atheism. 

The incompctoncy of such reasoaing to prove its con- 
clusion is manifest from the fact, that the mental phenoiii- 
eaa on which alone it rests, must, from the nature of the 
case, be precisely the same, whether that conclusion be 
true or false. If human thought is subject to laws and 
limitations, formal and material, the mode and the sphere 
of positive thinking must he such as those laws and limi- 
tations require, whether there exist objects beyond it or 
not. But the hypothesis, indispensable to the rationalist, 
that the sphere of thought and that of being are coexten- 
sive, fails altogether to account for the phenomenon of 
negative thinking ; to explain, that is, how it can be that 
man, in the exercise of thought, ever finds himself encom- 
passed with conditions and restrictions, which he is ever 
striving to pass, and ever failing in the effort; that he ever 
feels himself in the presence of yearnings unsatisfied and 
doubts unsolved; — yearnings which countless accessions 
to the domain of thought have left as vague and restless 
as before ; — doubts which centuries of speculation have 
made no progress toward answering. These and such liko 
humiliating truths, altogether inexplicable on the arrogant 
assumption of a human God contemplating the products 
of his creative intellect,^ are the natural and necessary fea^ 
tures of our position, if we believe that man, as individual 



1 "Ueber die Natur philoBopliiren," saje Schelling, "Jieisst die Natur 
sdiftffcn." 

"Die JfigiK" SB.JB Hegel, "zeigt die Erlicbnng der Ideeza der Stnfe 
von daraus eie die Sohopferin der Natur wird," In Ihe same spirit, Logic 
13 dcdared to be, " Die Darstellung Gotles, wio er in seinem ewigen Wesen 
yor der Erschaffnng der Natnr ond eines endliehun Geistes ist." 

The mock thnnder of Salmoneus was modesty iteelf to thia. 
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or as speeios, is but a lower intelligence in the inidat of 
tiie works of a higher; a being of liuite intuitions, sur- 
rounded by partial indications of the Unlimited, of finite 
thought, contemplating partial revelations of the Incom- 
prehensible. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF LOGIC AS RELATED TO OTHER BIENTAL SCIENCES. 

A DIVISION- was eariy cstsiblished in philosophy between 
the Logica docens and the Logica iitens ; the one con- 
cerned with the pure liws and luims of thought, the other 
with the application of thonght to this or that object- 
matter. The relitions of the littei it is not my present 
purpose to eximine Every irt or science, in eo for as it 
contains leaaonings on its own specnl objects, may be re- 
garded as fumishmcf in lostance of the Loqica uteris; 
and in this pomt of \ie^ Logic hie no sj ccial affinity with 
one branch of knovledgc rither than inother. But in 
relation to the Zogica docena, there ire three branches of 
science, real or apparent, w Licb, from community of object 
and method, as well is from hiatoncil connection, demand 
a more special consideration. 

The three sciences in question are Grammar, Psychology, 
and Metaphysics. Rhetoric, from an association -with Logic 
and Grammai- in the mediseval Trivium, might also be 
thought to have a special claim on our attention. But, in 
truth, Rhetoi-ic is connected by community of objectmatter 
rather with the art of Dialectic, as exhibited in the Topics 
of Aristotle and the Probable Syllogisms of the Scholastic 
Logic, than with the formal science as treated of in the 
present work. Its relationto the latter is only by way of 
application, inasmuch as logical forma may be applied in 
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rhetorical exercises; a relation which reduces it to a level 
■with any other employment of the Logica vtens. With 
Psychology, indeed, its connection is far more intimate, 
but on the opposite side from that by which the same sci- 
ence is related to Logic. Lo^c, as the science of the laws 
and products of the understanding, is related to Psychology 
through the medium of the speculative and discursive fac- 
ulties. Rhetoric, as concerned with the movement of the 
will, is related on the side of the emotional and practical 
faculties, and is thus correctly described by Aristotle as an 
offshoot of Dialectic and Moral Philosophy. 

On the other hand. Psychology, Metaphysics, and Gram- 
mar, are intimately connected' with the faculties, the laws, 
and the instruments of the universal process of thought, — 
a connection which has been recognized, with more or less 
clearness, from the origin of Logic to the present time. 
The Categories, from the days of Aristotle downwards, 
have been disputed ground between Logic and Metaphys- 
ics, and are treated of by the Stagirite himself in connec- 
tion with both sciences. The treatise ^rtpl ep/iijvtios, whose 
title, sorely misnomered by various translators, might be 
adequately expressed in English by, " Of Language as the 
interpretation of Thought,"^ is, in the early portion, devoted 
to grammatical definitions and distinctions. Psychology 
also, though less prominently introduced, claims her share 
in the multifarious matter of the Organon; in the acconnt 
of the processes of sensation, memoi-y, and experience, as 
subsidiary to induction. 
Were we indeed to start from the whole Organon of 

1 For various InterprelaOons of InterpTdatioa, see M. St. Hilaire, De la 
Logiqae d'AristoU, p. i. oh. 10. The verEion given In the text corresponds 
to that by Isidore of SevQle! " Omnis elocutlo conceptic rci interpres est; 
inde perihormeniam nominant quam inierpretationcm nos appellanins." 
20* 
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Anstotle, as a uniform treatise on a single subject, it 
would be difficult to accommodate its contents to any 
modem classification of the mental sciences. But it may 
fairly be questioned whether even the authority of the 
philosopher himself can be adduced in support of such a 
proceeding. While we cannot help admitting, with Sir 
William Hamilton,^ that the incorrect notions which have 
prevailed, and still prevail, in regard to the nature and 
province of Logic, are mainly to be attributed to the au- 
thority of the father of the science, it may be doubted how- 
far that authority has been put to a legitimate use by his 
followers. The same eminent critic to whom we have 
just referred has observed, in another place, that there is 
required for the metaphysician not less imagination than 
for the poet ; that it may, in fact, be doubted whether 
Homer or Aristotle possessed this faculty in greater vigor.' 
The two authors here placed in juxtaposition may be com- 
pared in more respects than that of their mental powers. 
The influence of Homer in Poetry has been similar to that 
of Aristotle in Philosophy ; yet, while, from the Father of 
Criticism to the present day, there has never been wanting 
a champion to maintain against all impugners the unity of 
design of the Iliad, and its exact relation to a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, the primary argument of this "one 
entire and perfect chrysolite" has been almost as much 
disputed among critics as the question of the deSnition of 
Logic. Different portions of tlie poem have been pro- 
nounced genuine or spurious, according to this or that 
conception of the poet's design ; and, finally, it has even 
been maintained that the model of all succeeding Epics is 
little more than a fortuitous concourse of atoms, the fra"- 

1 Discussions, p. HI. 2 jj^yj ^Yorlcs, p. 99. 
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monta of distinct rhapaodists. The Oi'gaiion of Aristotle 
has had a similar fate. Various have been the conjectures 
concerning its design and method. Portions have been at 
different times regarded as logical, as grammatical, as meta- 
physical; nor have there been wanting critics to deny the 
genuineness of this or that part. The parallel might be 
carried further. The different portions of the Iliad are 
said to have been collected and arranged in the time of 
Pisistratus, about three hundred and forty years after tho 
date assigned by Ilerodotus (rightly or wrongly) to the 
birth of the poet ; and the writings of Aristotle are gener- 
ally supposed to have received their present form and ar- 
rangement at the hands of Andronicus of Rhodes, a philos- 
opher who flourished about three centuries later than the 
Stagirite. I am not indeed aware that any critic has been 
bold enough to maintain a thoroughly Wolfian hypothesis 
of the origin of the Organon; and yet there are not want- 
ing grounds on which a not very different theory might be 
supported; not indeed as tegarda the authorship, but cer- 
tainly as regards the unity of design of the work. The 
title by which the collected treatises are known is undoubt- 
edly of recent origin ; it is not found in Aristotle himself, 
nor in any of his earlier commentators ; and, as far as ex- 
isting evidence can determine, it appeai-s not to have been 
in common use before the fifteenth century,* The several 
treatises themselves are invariably mentioned by their au- 
tbor as distinct works under distinct titles; and even after 
the time of Andronicus, commentaries were generally writ- 
ten, not on the Organon as a whole, but separately on its 
constituent parts. If from the books we turn to the mat- 
ters of which they treat, the i-esult is the same. Logic, as 
tlie name of an Art or Science, does not once occur in the 

' St. nilarrc, De la Loijque d'AHstole, toI. i. p. 19. 
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writings of Aristotle; and the cognate adjective and adverb 
are used in a peculiar and much naore restricted sense tliaa 
that which has subsequently been given to them. The 
uames sanctiooed by the philosopher himself, such as 
Analytic and Dialectic, are commensurate with portions 
only of the Organon; the division of Philosophy into 
Logic, Physics, and Ethics, adopted by the Stoics, and 
sometimes attributed (on questionable grounds) to Plato, 
receives no sanction from the Stagirite; indeed, he adopts 
a classification in many respects at variance with it, dis- 
tinguishing theoretical philosophy from practical and pro- 
ductive, and dividing the first into three branches, Physics, 
Mathematics, and Theology.^ 

Leaving, tben, altogether the question of authority, and 
adopting the formal view of Logic taken in the preceding 
pages as the only one which promises to secure for the 
science what it has so long needed, an exact definition and 
a determined field of inquiry, I shall proceed to esamine 
the relation in which Logic, as thus exhibited, stands to- 
wards the cognate sciences of Psychology, Grammar, and 
Metaphysics. 

Of Psychology something has already been said in the 
earlier portion of the present Essay. Logic deals with the 
products of the several thinking acts, with concepts, with 
judgments, with reasonings, as, according to certain as- 

1 Metaph. V, 1. Mr. Kacelako (Aids, p. 10) speaks of the Organott as 
presenting so coherent a system, that the assertion that It contains a feir 
only of Aristotle's logical works is doubtful. To rae there appears little 
more of cohoirence than may naturally be expected in distinct writings of 
the same author on any question of Grammar, Analytic, Dialectic, or 
Rhetoric. And, as far as we can conjecture from existing evidence, it is 
most prol).able that Uie several books were written in the reverse order of 
that in which they are now arranged. See Biu^ersdyclt, Inst. Log. Praf, ; 
FHcs, Si/slem der Iiogik, p. 13. 
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Bumed laws of thinking, they ought to be or not to be.' It 
is competent to test the validity of all sueh products in so 
far as they comply or not with the conditions of pure 
thought, leaving to this or that branch of material science 
to determine how far the same products of thought are 
guaranteed by the testimony of this or that special experi- 
ence. Thus it accepts, as logically valid, all such concepts, 
judgments, and reasonings, as do not, directly or indirectly, 
imply contradictions; pronouncing them thus far to be 
legitimate as thoughts, that they do not in ultimate analy- 
sis destroy themselves. That they will bo also accepted 
upon an appeal to experience, it does not decide ; it only 
recommends them as qualified for further examination. It 
is thus competent to determine the possible existence of a 
class of objects corresponding to a given concept, tho 
necessary truth of an analjtical, and the^ossi'S^e truth o^ a 
synthetical judgment, the formal validity of a conclusion 
as necess.irily iollowmg fiom certain assumed premises. 
Qnestions concernmg the i tai existence oi this or that class 
of objects, the actual truth of a synthetical judgment, or 
of a conclusion out of relation to its given premises, it 
sends up for judgment to the tribunal of Experience. 

As Experience decides on the relations of any given 
product of thought to tho actual phenomena presented by 
this or that object of intuition, so Psychology decides on 
its relations to the actual constitution of the human mind. 
Why it is that tbe laws of pure thinking extend thus far 
and no further; — what are tbe mental processes prelim- 

1 " Die ganzc rcinc Logik hat es mit Verhiiltmssen rfps Gtilmhien, dps Iii- 
hfllts Hiiserec Vorstell uncoil {obgleich niclit spedoll mit diesem Inlialte 
eelbst} za ibva; ftl>er iiberall nirgondH mit der Tliaiigk^it des Denkena, nir- 
gends mit der psycliotogisthen, also metapliysiaehen, Miigliclilcoit deseel- 
bcQ."— Horbart, Fej/diologie ala Wisasidtufl. Th. II. j 119. 
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inary and subsidiary to thought, aud the nature of the 
thinking act itself as giving rise to the logical pi-otiucts ; 
— whence arises the phenomenon of illegitimate thinking; 
— the nature and origin of varions impediments and errora 
to wliich thinking and other mental acts are subjected in 
mankind ; — the relation of the several mental acts to one 
or more faculties of mind, and the value of such distinction 
as absolute or relative, implying a notional only, or an 
actual separability; — in short, all inquiries into the actual 
phenomena of man's mental constitution and their espla^ 
nation, form the object-matter of Psychology.^ 

From this it appears that Psychology, as well as Phys- 
ical Science, is, in the widest sense of the term, empii-ical. 
It inquires, that is to say, what are the actual phenomena 
of the several acts and states of the human mind, and the 
actual laws or conditions on whicli they depend ; and in 
this sense the laws of thought themselves are empirical, 
and within the province of Psychology, inasmoch as it is 
a matter of fact and experience that men do reason accord- 
ing to them. Logic, on the other hand, can in no sense 
be called empirical, inasmuch as the actual constitution, 
whether of the world within, or of the world without, is 
assumed indeed and implied in its researches, but in no 
respect described or investigated. We are not to ascer- 
tain, as a matter of fact, that men do reason in this or that 
form, as governed by this or that law^; but, on the assump- 
tion of certain laws, we are to determine a priori the forms 
which legitimate thinking ought to exhibit, whether man- 
kind in general do comply with them or not.^ Log^c is 

'Much of this is distinguished by Kant aiJ.ppZfcd iogjc, which bowTjvcr 
he allows to be more properly reftrred to Psychology. 
SKunt, Logik, Einleitimg II. 4; Dnbiecb, Neiie Darsldlimg der I/ogik, 
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indeed ultimately to be referred to the test of experience ; 
but only in respect of its conformity with facts without 
its province, not in respect of the coherence of its parts 
within. So far as it implies that, as a matter of fact, men 
do reason in syllogisms, so far its pretensions may be tested 
by reference to the empirical truths of Psychology. So 
far as it asserts that the legitimate forms of the syllogism 
are such and such, it is simply deductive a priori, and 
necessarily valid for any class of thinking heinga whoso 
laws are such as it presupposes. An empirical science may 
contain much partial truth, though omitting many impor- 
tant phenomena and erroneously accounting for many 
which it recognizes. It offers much, therefore, for enlarged 
experience gradually to suppiy and correct. An a priori 
Science, like Logic, is tested by experience only with refer- 
ence to its fundamental hypotheses. If these are accepted, 
they carry with them the whole superstructure of details. 
If these are rejected, every portion of the science falls to 
the ground along with them. 

But though Lo^c and Psychology have thus each their 
respective provinces and methods, it cannot be too often 
repeated that neither can be taaght as a science, efficiently 
and satisfactorily, unless in connection with the other. We 
may learn by rote a multitude of logical rules, and fondly 
imagine that we are acquiring an art which will enable us 
to think; — a course of Logic being in fact about as ne- 
cewsary for making men thinkers as a course of Ethical 
Philosophy for making them honest, or a coarse of Optics 
for enabling them to see. Or we may analyze in dictiom 
and extra diclionem all sorts of imaginary fallacies pro- 
pounded by imaginary sophists, and dream that we are 
forging an impenetrable panoply against all the deceits 
of the world; — aa if we could bind men down in heavy 
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securities to lie and cheat by mle, in order that they may 
be detected in due course of art. Or we may draw up 
syllogisms in orthodox mood and figure, and babble about 
Laws of Thought, and never dream of asking what is the 
nature of Thought as a process, and with what elements 
does it combine in the actual formation of this or that 
compound. Or, on the other hand, starting from confused 
or erroneous notions of the nature and powere of the hu- 
man mind, we may blame Logic for not accomplishing what 
no science can accomplish, and deem its whole contents a 
tissue of jargon and imposture, because it is neither able to 
open a Royal Road to the Encyclopffidia, nor to convert 
natui-al folly into supernatural wisdom. It may safely be 
asserted that nine-tenths of the mistaken judgments to 
which Logic has been subjected on the part of friends and 
adversaries, unreasonable eulogy on the one hand, equally 
unreasonable abuse or contempt on the other, have been 
owing to its treatment out of relation to Psychology, — to 
its having been expounded and studied without any pre- 
liminary attempt to ascertain what are the nature and 
limits of the thinking faculty, and what character its laws 
and products ought to exhibit in conformity with the con- 
stitution of the human mind. 

With Grammar Logic is connected through the medium 
of the universal instrument of thought, Language. The 
practical necessity of this instrument for the formation as 
■well as for the communication of thought, has been noticed 
already ; it remains to inquire in what different ways this 
their common object is dealt with by Logic and Grammar 
respecUvely. Universal Grammar, with which alone we 
are concerned (the history and idiomatic peculiarities of 
special languages being obviously unconnected with gen- 
eral Logic), has been happily defined as " The science of the 
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relations which the constituent [larts of speech bear to 
each other in significant combination." ' It is thus con- 
cerned with Language primarily anil essentially ; Logic, 
secondarily and accidentally. The former has ^ven certain 
articulate sounds, to find their relation to certain supposed 
counterparts in thought. The latter has ^ven to deter- 
mine the necessary relations of concepts to each other; 
but in so doing it is compelled secondarily to exhibit the 
corresponding relations of the sounds by which concepts 
are represented. 

The two sciences differ also in the extent of their prov- 
inces. Logic considers language simply aa the instrument 
and repreaoDtative of thought. Grammar will include its 
relation to intuitions and emotions, and every state of con- 
sciousness which finda its expression in speech." Logic 
considers language only in so far as it is indispensable to 
thought, and accordingly analyzes speech only to that 
point at which it is representative of the simplest element 
of thought, the concept. Any pai-ta into which a concept 
may be divided, which are not themselves concepts, are 
beyond its province, aa not being representative of a com- 
plete thought, nor competent instruments alone for the 
peiformance of an act of thinking. Hence all syncate- 
goromatio words, as not being per se significant, are not 
recognized by Logic, 

In Grammar the unit of thought is a judgment, botli 
terms being necessarily represented by words. Hence the 
unit of speech in Grammar is a proposition ; the office of 
the subordinate parts of speech being to limit or connect 

1 Sir Jolm Stodaart, FhUosophy of Lan^age, pt. 1. p. 21. Universal 
Grammar is properly a Ecleiice, partienlBT Grammar an art, aa is observed 
by Da Macsais, UncDcIop^die, Art. Qrammaife, p, 842. 

s See Harris, Hermes, cli. iii. 

21 
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the primary jiarts as subjects or predicates of a given 
assertion. ' Such connections ami limitations may be 
more convenicntiy effected by the invention of words ex- 
pressive of relations between concepts, than by the use of 
distinct signs for every new concept reenlting from such 
relations; this, however, ia one of the Itisui-ies only, not 
one of the necessaries of language, and, as such, is not 
noticed by Logic, Viewed simply as an element of 
thought, it is indifferent whether the same concept be 
expressed by a combination of substantive and adjective, 
as in the English "four-footed beast," or the German 
" vierf iissiges Thier," by the interposition of a preposition, 
as in the French " bete h quatre pieds," or by a single sub- 
stantive, such as the classical equivalent, "quadruped," 

In Logic the unit of thought is also a judgment, but 
not one which requires a verbal representative of both its 
constituent parts. Conception, the simplest act of tliought, 
consists in the refeiTing a given concept to possible objects 
as inaagioed. Hei-e there is, in the psychological sense 
of the term, a Judgment; i. e., a consciousness of the pres- 
ence of the objects in thought ; but that consciousness 
does not form an additional concept, nor require as its 
necessaiy exponent a second verbal sign. Hence the unit 
of speech in Logic is a term ; such being a sufficient verbal 
instrument for the performance of the first and the simplest 
act of thought. 

With reference to the second operation of thought, 
judgment, wherein the two sciences come most nearly into 
contact, the following distinction is important. Grammar 
considers words objectively, as signs of things. Hence 

' For a further illustration of this iloetrine, not nniversallylield by Gram- 
marians, the reader ia referred to an article hy the present author, on Iho 
Fhilosophj of Lmigaage, In the Sbrth British Review, No. 37. 
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the distinction of tenses, according as tlio i-emotc or repre- 
sented object is eonsideivsd as contemporaneous with, or 
distant in time from, the speaker. Lo^c considers words 
subjectively, as signs of thoughts. Hence the only logical 
tense is the present, the immediate or presented objects 
being necessarily contemporaneous with the act of con- 
sciousness by which they are now thought in conjunction.' 
It is sometimes sdd that Logic recognizes two only of 
the grammatical parts of speech, the noun and the verb, 
forming the two terras of the pi-oposition with and with- 
out tirae.^ It would be more correct to say that Logic, 
viewing language in a different light from Grammar, and 
analyzing on a diiferent principle, does not recognize 
the gi-ammatical parts of speech at all. The simplest ele- 
ments of a complete assertion in Grammar are the noun 
and the verb ;' the latter being a combination of attribute 
and assertion. Hence the grammatical type of a proposi- 
tion is that distinguished in scholastic language as secundi 
a^acentis ; and to this form all varieties produced by 

1 See p. 71. 

* " Grammatlci enlm, consideranWG TOeum figuras, octo oratlonis partes 
aDnnmerant. Pbllosopbi rero, qaorum omnis de nomine TerlMque ttac- 
tntua in sleniflcfttione est oonstltuta, duas lantum orationis partes esse 
docuerunt : quicqnid plenam significationem lenet, siqoidem sine tempore 
Eigniflcflt, nomen Tocanies; verbnm vero, ei cam tempore." — Boelhins, 
Jat. ad SyS. p. 561. " Et Rclendnm est quod Dialecticns eolnm ponit duas 
partes orationis, scilicet nomen et verbnm. Alias aut«m omnes appellat 
syncategorematieas, id est consiftnlficativae."— Petr.Hiap. Sum.Zoil.Tr. i. 
Here, as In tie Pe Jn/frpreWtfojie of Aristotle, tbe type of (lie logical prop- 
osition is tlie form distinfiuislied as secandi adjacentis, the verb being 
neither llie copnia alone, nor tbe predicate alone, bnt the combination of 
tlie two, however expressed. A neglect of this has misled many conunen- 
tntors and ci^tles on Aristotle, from Ammonins to tbe present day. 

5 " In all languages there ate only (lOO sorts of words which arc necessary 
for tbe pommunicalion of onr thoughts, the noun and the verb."— Tooke, 
Ihv. of Fmiey, ch. 3. 
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tho accidents of particular languages mast, in TJniversal 
Grammar, be virtually reduced.^ In Logic, on the other 
hand, for tho purposes of opposition and conversion, aa 
well as from the necessity of assigning a quantity to both 
terms of tho proposition, the type is required to be of the 
form tertii o^acentis; the subject and predicate being 
regarded as two given concepts, the objects of which are 
identified or distinguished by means of the copula. Hence, 
in every ease in which the proposition is exhibited in its 
logical form, the grammatical verb will coiTespond not to 
any single word in the proposition, but to a combination 
formed of the copula and the quantified predicate, — to 
all, in short, that \s asserted of the subject. The predicate 
concept may thus, in different points of view, answer to 
two distinct grammatical relations. Taken by itself, it is 
a noun, identified in certain respects with another noun as 
the subject. Taken in its predicate character, it forms a 
portion of the verb, the remainder being supplied by the 
copula. Those logicians who maintain the copula to be 
the logical verb, confound the accidents of particular lan- 
guages with t!ie essentials of language in general as a 
sign of thought. With thetn the verb is determined solely 
by the subordinate feature of its personal inSection, not 
by the primary characteristic of its signification. 

With regai-d to the relation of Logic to Metaphysics, 
some preliminary verbal explanation is necessary, owing to 

1 Hence it follows that the copnia is, grammaticallj' speaking, no verb 
at all. It fulfilB none of the functions of that part of sptech; for it implies 
no attribntc, and cannot, when nnited to a subject, form a complete asser- 
tion. In such a aenlenco as "The meadows are while with ftost," the true 
verb is not the copula, but the copula with the attjeetlve, are while, as may 
be seen by substltnling the Latin, " prata canis oSiicanl pruinis." Whether 
this can be expressed in one word or not, is an accident of this or that laa- 
goage, and is beyond the province of Universal Granuoar, 
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the Tarioiis senses in which the latter term has baen used. 
Among modei'ii iiliilosophei-s, cmpiiical psychology, which 
the ancients regarded as a branch of ])hysics,'^ is frequently 
classified as metaphysical. Thus the contributions of 
Reid and Stewart to the inductive science of the human 
mind are not unfrequently spoken of as Scotch Meta- 
physics ; a nomenclature whicli the latter of these philoso- 
phei-8 has in some degree sanctioned by his own writings.* 
Such a classification is, however, inconsistent with the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Scottish School. It has been 
before observed that one of their leading principles is, that, 
in the investigation of mind as well as of matter, phenom- 
ena alone are the legitimate objects of science; the sub- 
stance and essential nature of both being beyond the reach 
of liuman faculties. Whereas Metaphysics has from the 
earliest days been distinguished as the Science of Being as 
Being, in opposition to all inquiries into the phenomena 
ethihited by tliis or that class of objects.' How far such 
a problem is capable of solution is another question ; but 
the mere propounding of it implies an object totally dis- 
tinct from that of an inquiry into the faculties and laws 
of the human mind. 

The object of the older Metaphysics has been distin- 

' See Humllton on Reid, p. 210. 

'For instance; "Nothing contribncea so much to form this laleot as 
the study of Metaphysics; not the absurd Metaphysics of the Schools, 
but that study which has the operations of the mind for Its object."— Eie- 
iHcuM, vol. i. cb. 2. In olher places Stewart has noticed this phraseolofp' 
as a loose use of language, and has attempted to account tjt it But tbi, 
term ooKht never to have been nsed at all 

8 Arist. Melaph. iii. 1. "Eimi. i-runiiii.i) tis !| Snapt: Ti U 5 &;/ kbI to. 
rvuTif SnipxiiTo laA' aM. The name MetiphTsies is of mach later 
date, bat its object has always been re^'trdi-l as iltntital with thit 
distinguished by Aristotle aa^ ^irsi Philosoph!/, or Tlienlom Cf WoU, 
Onlohgia, 4 t. 

21 • 
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guished in all agea aa the one and tbe real, in opposition 
to the many and the apparent.^ Matter, for example, as 
perceived by the senses, is a combination of distinct and 
heterogeneous qualities, discernible, some by sight, some 
by smell, some by touch, some by hearing. What is the 
thing itself, the subject and owner of these several qual- 
ities, and yet not identical with any one of them ? What 
is it by virtne of wh'ch these several attributes constitute 
or belong to one and the same thing ? Mind, in like man- 
ner, presents to consciousness so many distinct states and 
operations and feelings. What is the nature of that one 
mind, of which all these are so many modifications? The 
inquiry may be carried higher still. Can we attain to any 
single conception of Being in general, to which both Mind 
and Matter are subordinate, and from which the essence 
of each maybe deduced?^ 

Ontology, or Metaphysics proper, as thus explained, 
may be treated in two different methods, according as its 
exponent is a believer in to op or in ri ovra, in one or in 
many fundamental principles of things. In the former, all 
objects whatever are regarded as phenomenal modifica- 
tions of one and the same Substance, or as self-determined 
effects of one and the same Cause. The necessary result 
of this method is to reduce all metaphysical philosophy 
to a Rational Theology, the one Substance or Cause 
being identified with the Absolute, or the Deity. Accord- 
ing to the latter method, which professes to treat of dif- 
ferent classes of Beings independently, Metaphysics wUl 
contain three coordinate branches of inquiry: Rational 
Cosmology, Rational Psychology, and Rational Theology,^ 

1 Arlst. Metaph. iii. 3. 

2 Wolf, Fm. Mat. Disc. Prcr2. 4 73; Herbfu-t, Allgmmne Metapltysik, k 27. 
^Herbart, lAibacli lar PUtosophie, j 7; AUgeaieitie Metapiysik, J 31. 
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The first aams at a knowledge of the real essence, as dis- 
tinguished from the phenomena, of the material world ; 
the second discusses the nature and origin, as distinguished 
from the faculties and affections, of the human soul, and 
of other finite spirits;' the third aspires to comprehend 
God Himself, ae cognizable a priori in his essential nature, 
apart from the indirect and relative indications furnished 
by his works, as in Natural Theology, or by his word, as 
in Revealed Religion. These three objects of metaphysi- 
cal inquiry — God, the World, the Mind — correspond to 
Kant's three Ideas of the Pure Reason ; and the object 
of his Critique is to show that, in relation to all three, 
the attainment of a system of speculative philosophy is 
impossible. 

The former of these methods is the bolder and the more 
consequent ; and, moreover, the only one which can be 
consistently followed by those who believe in the possi- 
bility of a Philosophy of the Absolute. For, a plurality 
of real objects being once admitted as the highest reach 
attainable by human feculties, these must necessarily be 
regarded as related to, and limited by, eaoh other. Ac- 
cordingly, this method has been followed by the hardiest 
and most consistent reasoners on metaphysical questions ; 
by Spinoza, under the older form of Speculation, and by 
Hegel, after the Kantian revolution. But thus treated, 
metaphysical speculation necessarily leads to Pantheism ; 

1 " Man findot Wer die Treiinung dar empirisclien von der naionolen 
Psycholoj^e; die erste dnrchlauft die eliizelnen soffenannten Seelenvermo- 
gen; die andre spriclit fiber Natur und Grsprang der Seele, fiber Unster- 
bliclikeil, ZuRtand nacli dem Tode, Unterschled zwischen den Seeien der 
Menschen, der Thiere, und den holieren Geistem." — Herlwirt, Atlyemeine 
Metophy^k, ^ 29. For a curions account of tbeories and tiieorists in 
rationid pGyohotogy, see Burton, Aaaiomy qf Mdancbdy, P, i. sect. i. 
Mem. 3, Sn1>9. 9. 
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and Pantheism, at this elevation, is for all religioua pur- 
poses equivalent to Atheism.' The method is thus con- 
demned by its results; and the condomnation will not be 
retracted upon a psychological examination of its princi- 
ples. Its fimdamental conception is not thought, but its 
negation. The Thought which is identified with Being in 
general, is not my thought, nor any form of consciousness 
which I can personally realize.' My whole consciousness 
is subject to the conditions of hmitation and relation of 
subject and object, A system which commences by deny- 
ing tills relation, starts with an assumption concerning the 
possible character of an intelligence other than human, and 
consequently incapable of verification by any human being. 
Yet the system is the product of a human thinlfor, and 
addressed to human disciples. 

The second method of metaphysical inquiry is less pre- 
sumptuous, though perhaps also less consistent. It starts 
with the assumption of a plurality of Beings, thus vbtu- 
ally abandoning the Philosophy of the Absolute. This 
plurality is primarily manifest in the contrast between the 
Subject and the Object of Consciousness, between self a.n(i 

1 rt has of l»te been a favorite criticism of Spinoza to say, with Heeel, 
that hia system isnot Atlieism, hut Acosmism; and this la true inaepeca- 
liitive point of view. But if I ailow of no Goil distinct fWiin the asgregato 
of the Universe, myself included, what object have I of worship? Or if, 
according to the later manifestatiou of Pantheism, the Divine Mind Is but 
the sum total of eveiy finite consciousness, my own included, what reli- 
gious rtlalion between God and man is compatible with the theory ? And, 
ai^oordingly, the Pantlielsni of Hefiel has found its natural development in 
tlic Atheism of Fcuerbach. 

2 This is expressly stated by an eminent disciple of Hegel, who professes 
to discover In Aristotle's Metaphysics an anticipation of HeKelinnism: 
" La pensee quo nous venons de d&rire est la pense'e absoluc. II ne s'ajjil 
pns lei de la pense'e subjective, qnl est uno fonction psycholosique restrelnte 
a. I'amo humalne."~Mlchelet, Exameii dekt Mebipkysiqae d'Arislole.p. 276. 
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nolself, as related to and limiting each other Bat the 
consciousness of the relative and limited cuggests by con- 
trast the idea of the absolute and unhmitt-d, ind thus 
gives rise to three distinct branches ot metaphj sicaJ speo- 
uiation; the ego being identified with the Siibstinco of the 
human soul, as distinguished from its phenomenal modes; 
the non-ego being identified with the reality which under- 
lies the phenomena of the sensible world ; and the absolute 
or unconditioned with the Deity.' Of the last of these 
three branches, that commonly known as Rational Theol- 
ogy, which endeavors from the conception of God as an 
absolutely perfect Being to deduce the necessary attributes 
of the Divine Nature, I shall say nothing in this place. 
The question of the relation of the human mind to reli- 
gious intuitions is one of the most delicate and the most 
diffiuult in Psychology, and to treat it adequately would 
require a separate volume. On the two latter branches of 
Metaphysics, which Kant regarded as equally unattainable 
with the first, something has been said in a fonner chapter. 
It was the opinion of Kant, as well as of Reid and Stewart, 
that the subject of mental as well as of bodily attributes is 
not an immediate object of consciousness ; in other words, 
that in mind, as well as in body. Substance and Unity 
are not presented, but represented. Those who accept tliis 
doctrine are only consistent in i-egarding metaphysical in- 
quiry in all its branches as adclusion. But a philosophical 
examination is incomplete unless it not only points out 
the truth, but likewise explains the cause of error. The 
weak point of the above doctrine is, that it fails in 



1 These three branches of Metaphysics have been considered somewhat 
more in detail, by the presetit (iiithor, In the Article Melophysics, in fbe 
eighth edition of Ihe Eruj/doptedia Britannica, vol.xiv. pp. 004 Eqq., 615 sqq. 
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explaining, on psycliological grounds, how the supposed 
delusion originated. Experience furnishes, if not the 
cause, at least the occasion of every object of our cogni- 
tion ; and, unless upon the supposition thiit a knowledge 
of Unity and Substance is immediately given in one phase 
at least of consciousne^, it is impossible to account for its 
invention in any. The multifaiious phenomena of in- 
ternal as well as of external sense, pi-esent, on the opposite 
hypothesis, nothing in any respect analogous to the sub- 
stance to which they are attributed, — nothing that can 
operate in any way even as the occasional cause from 
which the existence of such a substance could be su^ested. 
Metaphysical philosophy may contain much that is ground- 
less, much that is deceptive ; but the whole analogy of 
deception and hypothesis in other branches of speculation 
leads to the conviction that it can only ai-iso from rashly 
transferring lo new relations ideas which are given in some 
relation or other. 

Instead, therefore, of considering the whole of Meta- 
physics to be based on a delusion, and its ultimate destiny 
to be utter extinction, we shall probably come nearer to 
the tiTith if we regard its nnsound portions as based on a 
pervci-tcd intuition, and anticipate that it will be finally 
absorbed in that science to which the intnition in its orig- 
inal relation properly belongs. li, for example, it should 
ultimately be made manifest that to the material world we 
have no relation except through the various phenomena 
of sense, but that in the mental world Self, as well as the 
phenomena of self, is an immediate presentation of con- 
sciousness, it will follow that in the former we have no 
ground for maintaining the existence of things other than 
the phenomena presented; and that consequently, in this 
department, Ontology, as distinct from Phenomenologj', 
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is occupied solely with chiraeraa of our own invention : 
whereas, Psychology, being ealled upon to extend its 
inquiries from the phenomena of self lo that of wbich 
they are phenomena, will legitimately include tho remain- 
ing portion of those problems which have hitherto been 
appropriated to Metaphysics, 

But this question cannot be discossed here. My present 
concern is only with the relation supposed to exist between 
Metaphydcs, as above described, and Logic. In the earlier 
form of Metaphysics, which prevailed from Aristotle to 
Kant, an intimate connection was supposed to exist be- 
tween tbe two sciences. The Principles of Contradiction 
and Excluded Middle, which have been exhibited in a 
former chapter as Laws of Thongbt, are found in the met- 
aphysical as well as in the logical writings of Aristotle ;^ 
and the former, together with that of Sufficient Reason, is 
placed by Wol^ the immediate predecessor of Kant, at the 
head of Ontology.^ But, after the Kantian Critique, this 
association was no longer possible. Kant showed clearly 
that, without synthetical judgments a priori, Metaphysical 
science is impossible ; and this at once put an end to all 
attempts which had hitherto been made to elicit a science 
of Being from the laws of formal thinking, which are the 
foundation of Logic. The two sciences, thus divorced, be- 
come apparently united again in the system of Ilegel ; but 
the union is apparent only. For the Hegelian Logic is 

1 For the principle of Contradiction see Arist. Metaph, Hi. 3, x. 5; Anal. 
Fr. ii. 2; A«ai. Fosl. i. 11. For that of Jixcluded Middle, see Melaph. ili. 
7, ix. 4; Anal Fr. I. 1; Ami. Post. i. 2, ii. 13. They may also be traced 
to Plato. See PluBdo, p. 103; Bepubllc, iv. p. 436; Sophisl, pp. 350, 252. 
They are given more cxplidlly in the Second A 
dialogue is generally considered spurious. 

3 Cf. Wolf, Onloh(j!u, ^ 27, 29, 56, 71, 408 
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basecl, not on an ackuowleclgment, but on a defiance of 
the Laws of Thought. It is a Logic of the Reason, of 
wiiich the fundamental position is, that the Laws of the 
Understanding are applicable to finite objects only, and 
that Thought in relation to the infinite is free from their 
dominion. Logic thus returns, as regards its object, not to 
the Aristotelian Analytic, but to the Platonic Dialectic, as a 
science of the Real and the Absolute ; though the method 
pursued is opposed to Plato as much as to Anstotle.' On 
the other hand, in proportion as we adhere more closely to 
the formal view of Logic, the separation of that science 
from Metaphysics becomes more complete. An eminent 
advocate of that view, who is far from adopting Kant's 
opinion of the impossibility of Metaphysics, expresses his 
conviction of the very different objects and methods of 
the two sciences, by likening the union of Metaphysics and 
Logic to a lecture on the Integral Calculus and the Rule 
of Three.' And there is much truth implied in this some- 
what overstrained comparison. With formal Logic, Meta- 
physics stands rather in opposition than in connection. 
The former is the science of the ultimate laws of the 
thinking subject ; the latter, of the ultimate realities of 
the objects about which we think. 

Metaphysical inquiry, if capable of a successful prose- 
cation, may furnish a criticism or explanation of certain 
forms of thought assumed by Logic ; for a form of thought 
implies a certain relation between given objects, — a re- 
lation which might bo further elucidated if the nature of 
objects in general could be satisfactorily determined. Thus 
we have seen that the form of logical judgments and rca- 

1 On the contrast between the methods of Plato and Hcge!, sec Trendel- 
enburg, liogische nntersachangea, i. p. 8S. 
' Ilerbart, Ldirbuck xiir Fhiloxiphie, Vorrede sit zamlsa Amgahe. 
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sonings contains by implication those negative notions of 
snbstance and cause, the investigation of whicli is the 
special object of metaphysical inquiries. Tlie science of 
Metaphysics, therefore, if it could be constructed on a solid 
basis, would furnish a criticism of those principles which 
are tacitly acknowledged in every mental process. But, 
for the purposes of formal Logic, such a criticUm is not 
needed. It is sufficient for that science to accept the prin- 
ciples in the obscure form in which they are acknowledged 
by eommon thought and common language ; especially as, 
being indifferently implied in sound and unsound thinking, 
tliey furnish no criterion by which we can distinguish the 
one from the other. 

This view is confirmed by the history of philosophy 
down to the present time. While Logic, from the days 
of Aristotle, has been in possession of a scientific method 
and a definite contents, whose truth, whatever opinion may 
be entertained of their utility, no critic has succeeded in 
impugning; Metaphysics has, from the same period, been 
equally conspicuous as the changing Proteus of philosophy, 
whose concealed wisdom, sought after by ceaseless efibi-ts 
of strength and countless varieties of artifice, has invaria- 
bly eluded the inqubics of his worshippers. The union 
of the two, so far from contributing to the scientific com- 
pleteness of the former, baa only sei-ved to mar its beauty 
and simplicity by extralogical details, and to misrepi-esent 
its true purpose and value by obscure intimations of deeper 
mysteries lying hid bcneatb its apparent surface. On the 
other hand, in proportion as the true character of Logic 
as a science has become better known and appreciated, it 
has gi'adually been separated from Metaphysics, and been 
associated with Psychology. As the science of the laws of 
thought, it is absurd to expect that its object ailfl character 
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can be rightly estimated by those who are unacquainted 
with the nature and powers of the understanding itself — 
with its relation to the cognate faculties and operations of 
the human mind, — w ith its legitimate province and duties. 
It is only in this connection that we can hope to see Logic 
finally freed from the unsightly excrescences with which 
it has hitherto been deformed, yet still retaining a clearly 
defined portion of valuable scientific truth, and cultivated 
in a spirit of enlightened appreciation and criticism, equally 
removed from the blind veneration of the idolater and the 
blind hostility of the iconoclast. It is only in this connec- 
tion that the boundaries of the two sciences can be clearly 
marked out, and those portions of psychological matter 
and phraseology whose random inti'oduction has contrib- 
uted so much to deface ini obsLUte the pages of logical 
treatises, can become of mcstimible value as part and 
parcel of a cognate and complementary, but by no means 
identical study. And if, in this association, it becomes 
necessary to abase conisiderably the once towering ambi- 
tion of the Art of Arts and Science of Sciences, the loss is 
more than compensated by the substitution of a humbler 
indeed, but more attainable and more serviceable aim, — 
the knowledge of the distinct provinces to be assigned to 
Thought and Experience respectively, of the true value of 
each within its province, and its worse than usclessness 
beyond; — the knowledge of ourselves and our faculties, 
of our true intellectual wealth, the nature of its tenure, 
and the conditions of its lawful increase. By such culti- 
vation alone can we hope to see Logic finally exhibited in 
its true character, and estimated at its true value; neither 
encumbered with fictitious wealth by a spurious utilitaii- 
anism, nor unpi-ofitably buried in the earth of an isolated 
and barren formalism. 
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Note a, p. 84. 

It is mucli la lie rCKrcttcd tUat Dr. WliowcU, who haa made good uso 
of Kftiitian prmeipleB in many paita oF lila " Pliilosopljy of tho Indnctive 
ScEencos," baa not more (leturately obsocvod Kant's disHiiction between 
the necessary Igws onder vrliloh all men think, and the continj^ut lawa 
under which certain men think of certain things. His neglect of this 
dietincdon haa given a Eceming advantage lo the empiricai arguments 
of his antagonist, Mr. Mill, who is thus enabled apparonlly to decide the 
question at issoe by what Is in reality no more than an argumentum ad 
homiHem. Thus Dr. Whewcll says, of certain discoveries of physical laws, 
"So complete has been ttie victory of truth in inost of these Instances, 
that at present wo can hardly imagine the strnggle to have been necessary. 
The very essence of these triumphs is that they lead us to regard the views 
we rqject as not only false, but inconceivable." In this relation, it Is obvi- 
ous that the hiconceivability is, with reference to the human mind, merely 
contingent, and relative to the particular studies of particular men. Before 
the days of Copernicus, men could not conceive the apparent motion of 
the sun on the heliocentric hypothesis; the progress of science has re- 
versed the difflcalty; but the progress of science itself is contingent on 
the will of certain men to apply themselves to it. By thus endeavoring 
10 esalt Inductive laws of matter into apriori laws of mind. Dr. Whewell 
has unintenUonally contribute*! to give an undue plausibility to the oppo- 
site lheoi7, which reduces all laws of mind into the mere associations of 
this or that material experience. 

Bat, on psychological grounds, it would seem as if the point of separa- 
tion between it priori principles and empirical generalizations ouKht not to 
be verydifHcult of determination. The difference is not one of degree, but 
of kind; and the separation between the two claseesof truths is such that 
no conceivable progress of science can ever convert the one Into the other. 
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That which is inconceirablc, not actldentally from the pecaliar circnm- 
Etftiicos of eertnjn men, but universally lo all, must he so In conaeqnoniM 
of an orifiniil law of tiio human mind; that wliich is universally trao 
within the field of experience indicates an oiiginal law of the material 
world. No transformation of the one into the other la possible, unless the 
progress of eeicoce can change mind to matter or matter to mind. It ia 
therefore incumbent on the philosopher who would extend mathematical 
certainty to the domain of physical science, to confirm, in every instance, 
his theory by a psychological deduction of his principles, as Kant has 
done in the Instances of Space and Time. 

Dr. Whewell lays much stress on dearaais and distinclnfSB of coiKeptioai 
as the basis of the axiomatic truths of physical science. Bat the clear- 
ness or distinctness of any conception can only enable us more accurately 
to unfold tlie virtual contents of the concept itself; it cannot enable ns to 
add Ji priori any new attribute. In other words, (ho increased cleamoas 
and distinctness of a conception may enable us to tnultiply to any extent 
onr analytical jodgments, but cannot add a sinj,'le synthetical one. 
Without something more tjian this, the philosopher has fulled to meet the 
touchstone of Ihe Kantian question: ILiw are syaihetical iadginents a priori 
l/os-sible? 

The spirit of Dr. Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences is 
beyond ail praise. In these days of Positivism and Empiricism It is re- 
freshing to find a writer of such vast attainments in the details of physical 
science comprising ihcm under such trely philosophical prbidples. But 
it is to be regretted that the accuracy of his theory has been in some 
instances vitiated by astnmble on the threshold of the Critical Phiiosopliy. 
The distinction laid down by Kant between the synthetical, or, properly, 
geometrical, and the analytical or general axioms, seems to have been 
altogether overlooked. Thus, almost at the outset of the Philosophy of 
Uie Inductive Sciences, the analytical judgment, " If equals are added lo 
equals, the wholes are equal," is given as a condition of the intuition of 
magnitndes;! and the same oversight runs through the Essay on Math- 
ematical Eeasoning, in which he speaks of "self-evident prhiciples, not 
derived in any immediate manner from experiment, but involved in the 
vay nalitre of the amceptions which we must possess, in order lo reason 
upon such subjects at all." The very nature of tlie conceptions, however 
clearly apprehended, can give rise only to analytical Judgments. 

And such, I think, may be shown to be the character of all the mechan- 
ical axioms derived fhjm the idea of Force. Of force, apart from the 
tion of will, we have no positive conception per se i we linow 
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It only by Its effects. Of equal forces we have no positive conccplion 
Iteyond tliat of the production of equal effects. To assert, therefore, that 
etiual forces will halaneoeach other at llie twdextreraiiies of a lover, is to 
assert no more than that effects uaiversally equal will be equal in any par- 
Bat to esta.blish Mechanics as an & primi science upon the idea of force, 
it will be necessary lo commence with some axioms at least of a syntheti- 
cal cliarocter, analogous to Iho geometrical principles, " Two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space;" or, "If a slraight line meels two straight lines, so 
as lo make the two interior angles on the same side to)i;ether less than two 
right angles, the two straight lines will meet if produced." 

As a matter of ikct, I do not think that Dr. Whowell has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in establishing, in the science of Mechanics, a system of a priori 
synthetical truths derived from the Idea of fbree as distinct fh>m those 
which are mere applications of the mathematical intnilions of time or 
space. But as regards mere hypothetical mechanics, such a system is not 
inconceivable. A more exact psychological analysis of the intuitive fac- 

I WemustdiBtinguiBb between the jienersi theoretical Etaleaient of tbiSBxiom 
and its practical application to any given object Id Geometry, the axiom, "If 
equal a are added to equals the wholes are eqnal," is a mere analytical judgment 
derived fiom the prinoiple of Identity ; but to asocriBin whether two given mag- 
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whole weight of the latter does not act to turn Ihc lever in opposition to the 
former, and the hypothesis of the axiom is violated; the forces not being in 
thst lelBlioD equal. Or if both are suspcndeil perpendicnlarly, but at nuequal 
distauces from tbe faloniio, tbe momenta, or fljroea in relation to the lever, are 
not equBl. The axiom, as staled by Dr. Wbewell, " If two equal forces act per- 
peyulieularin at the extremities ot equal arms of a Btraight line," has the appear- 
ance of aBynthetioal judgment, by comprebendlag under one ibrmula the mere 
analy^ of tho notion of eqnal foroea, and tbe empirical determination of equal- 
ity In any particular instance. If by c^iMZ/mvws la meant forces equal in effect 
00 the lever, the axiom, as stated by Dr. Wbewell, is tautological; if the mean- 
ing is, forces equal in their efitcts in some other silunlion, the axiom is empirical 
only, and not even universally true. Hot, except by its eSect in sojne siluatioa 
or other, what teat have we of (he magnitude of a force? 
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nltiea may possibly establish the existence of other subjective conditions 
of intuition besides those of space and time, and, consequently, of other 
synthetical j«di,'mentfl a priori besides those of Gcometty and Arithme- 
tic.' But when the same theory comes to be applied, not to hypotheticnl 
rigid bodies without vrelght, bat to the actual phenomena of natural 
agents, as in the "Demonstration that all nuttter is heavy," and, verbally 
at least, in speaking of the iiitoncetvabililff of the pre-Copemiean astron- 
omy, vro see at once that the boundary Is overleaped which separates the 
necessary laws of thought ftom the generalized phenomena of mnttei-. 
This absolute bonndaiy Is sufficiently marked. No mailer of fact can, in 
cms possible stale of human knowledge, he a matter of demonstration.^ Nay, 
even supposing such a demonstration possible, It would not add one tittle 
to the evidence of the fact, as such, In the eyes of any one but an egoist. 
By him it would be accepted as an additional proof that what are com- 
monly considered as plienomena of the non-ego, are really only modifica- 
tions of the percipient mind, and governed solely by mental laws. But to 
the Realist it would at most only suggest the possibility of a preestablishod 
harmony between the laws of mind and matter, — a suggestion which 
woald reqoire, in every special case, to be verified by the empirical exam- 
ination of the latter. Mental laws, which alone determine conceivability, 
are primarily operative only on mental objects, and are applicable to 
external things only on the hypothesis of tbolr conformity. This hypoth- 
esis can only be verified empirically. That every triangle, for example, 
has its angles equal to two right angles, is strictly true only of the perfect 
triangle as contemplated by the mind. That this bit of paper lying before 
me has its angles equal to two right angles, is only true on the supposition 
of its being a perfect triangle; and the truth of this sapposition, in any 
possible state of perfection of human senses and instruments, can only be 
determined empirically. It remains always conceiDoble that there may be 
an eiTor in the measnrement, and that the paper may not have exactly 
two right angles. The probability of each au error may be diminished to 
any degree, according to the perfection of our means of measurement; 
but no approximation of this kind can ever become absolute certainty. 

It is not without some hesitation that I have ventured Ihua far to crit- 
icize a work which I believe to be, in its whole spirit and conception, by 
far the most valuable contribution of modem times to the philosophy of 
the physical sciences. To those who would survey this branch of knowl- 

1 Personality roBy perhaps be specifltd as another condition of tliis kind, and 
theiijiriori principles of mojals sa consequent upon it. On this I have remarked 
at greater loniith in the Banipton Lecturer, Lcote. HI. and Til, 

2 Comiiflre Hume, Essaij mi the Aeademicai I'Idlompky, I'att ii. 
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edge in a. sottnd pbilosopblcal Eptiit, alike remored tnym the idealism of 
Schellliig and from the positivism of Comte, the writings of Dr. Wlipwell 
sre especially valuable. To those wlio believe, vfith the present writer, 
that the future hopes of speculative philosopb? rest on the possibility of 
a union of the critical principles of Kant with the sober praetlcal spirit 
which is characteristic of £nglish thinkers, the writings of the same 
author afford one of Ihe most cheering assurances that the spirit of phi- 
losoplif , under all its discouragements, is not yet extinct In this country. 
With this declaration, the spirit that has dictated the precedu^ criticism 
will not, I trust, lie mlsunderslood.' 



Note B, p. 128. 

That Berkeley was fnlly aware of the inconsequence of the conclnsions 
which Hame afterwards attempted to draw from his principles, is manifest 
from the third Dialogue between Ilylas and PhUonons, In which he meets 
by aniicipation the argument of the skeptic,^ by maintaining that we are 
directly conscious of our own being. He is vrrong, indeed, in calling this 
consciousness Befiection ; this term being properly applicable only to at- 
tention directed to our internal phenomena ; — an attention which docs 
not make known, hut pi-esupposea, the attending self. But when he 
asserts, " I know or am conscious of my own being; and that I myself 
am not my ideas, but somewhat else, a thinking, active principle, that 
perceives, knows, wilts, and operates about ideas," he slates the true 
ground on which we may refute the skiiptieal conclnsions of Ilume, In- 
deed, this part of the Dialogue wants little more than a more complete 

1 The preceding note remains nearly se 4t appeared in the Sret edition of this 
work. publlEbed in 1S51. Since that time, some additional remarks on the matter 
in quGEtlon have appeared in Sir William Hamilton's Biecmskait, p. 3S3 (Ecoond 
edition, p. 3K|, in Dr. Whewell's Letttr to the Author qf Prolegoweaa Loglea, 

Science coniidered. Sir W. BamlHon's view is snbstautially the fame as my 

f ion of my original criticism. At tlie same time I feel boand (o express my oe- 
knowledgments to Dr. Wliewell Ibr the luElruciion whlcli bis Letter has afforded 
me, and for the liberal and courteous tone in which his objections are urged. 

2 This pari of Berfcelej'e Dialogue ia meant aa an answer to Dooke, Sssai/, li. 
II. ch. £3, t G, hut the same reasoning is also valid against Hnme. 
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n of the nature of the will lo anticipate in principle the position 
Bftcrwarda taken against the (H'eat skeptic bv Maine deBhun. 

The weak eiae of Berkeley's Idealism is not to be found in its relation 
to Home, but in its rehition lo Fichte. The otiject proposed by Berkeley 
was to gel rid of the contradictions and diiBculties conlained in the notion 
of matter as existing distinct liom mind, and thus to leave the esisience 
of minds, dirine and human, beyond question. For Ibis purpose he 
availed himself of two ai^uments, one of which was borrowed from the 
Cartesian philosophy, the other was added by himself. 

The Cartesians, denying the possibility of any direct influence of matter 
npon mind or of mind upon matter, explained the phenomena of percep- 
tion by the hypothesis of Divhio Assistance and Occasional Causes. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the mental phenomena of sensation are not pro- 
duced by any direct action of body npon mind, hut by the immediate 
agency of God, who produces certain sensations in the consdons mind, 
upon the occasion of certain corresponding movements in the bodily 
organism.i^ Berkeley, while denying Ihe existence of matter, and there- 
fore r^ecting the supposition of a bodily occasional cause, retained Che 
Cartesian theory so for as to maintain that the presence of ideas in the 
mind is caused by the direct agency of the Deity. Thus he says, " When 
in broad daylight I open my eyes, it is not in my power to choose whether 
I shall see or no, or to determine what particular objects shall present 
themselves to my view ; and so likewise as to the hearing and other senses ; 
the ideas imprinted on them are not creatures of my will. There is, ihere- 
fire, some otMr mB or spirit that produces rtem."^ 

With this ai^wment, which represents God as the efficient cause of our 
ideas, Berlceley combined another, in which the Deity ia regarded as a 
constantly perceivhig mind. Accepting, as allowed on all hands, the 
opinion that sensible qaallUes cannot subsist by themselves, and r^eetlng 
the ordinary hy|K)thesls of their existence In an hisenslble substratum, ho 
concluded that they most therefore exist In a mind which perceives them, 
and that they have no existence apart from being perceived. If, therefore. 



I Tliis theory is hinted at hy Descartes, Prinnipia, I. ii. ) 8S, and more fully 
elaborated bj De la Forge, TraiU de Pesjnit <fc I'homme, ch. xvi ; Malebranche, 
Eecherche de la Verili, 1. vi. p. ii. ch, 8; Mntretieiia sar la Melaphj/aiqve, Ent. 
v<l. Compare Laromiguiire, Zefone de Phaoaophie,^, ii. 1. B, aad Uamittou, 
Luctm-es on MetapkysKs, p. 308. 

a PriiKiples qfBwnmi KnoofMge, j xxix. Compare if Ivii. Ixif. In f liii. he 
expressly refcrs to some modom pliiloeophers, i. e., the Carte^ans, as agreeing 
with him Id makingGod the imroeJiale cause of all things. 
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they fontjinic to oxist when ire do not perceive tticm (and that they do so 
is the Jn-esialililc tonrictioii of ;iU men), they muat be perceived by some 
other mind. Hence the continuoas dnration of tilings implies the exist- 
ence of a constantly perdpient mind ; that Is, of GodA 

The relation between the divine and the human mind, as thus eoncoivf d, 
maybeadnpled either lo a presCTifod'uo or to a rgnKsentoiiiw thcoiy of iiienl- 
ism. We may holil that the Ideas perceived at any particular time by a 
sriven man are numerically ono with those constantly perceived by the 
Divine Mind; or we may regard them as having only a specific Identity, 
Ihe former iieing the copy, and the latter the archetype. Under the first 
hypothesis, the divine Ideas are prssenleci tons as the direct objects of our 
perception ; under the second, they are represenifd by slmflar ideas exdtert 
in ourselves. The former theory, though snsceplible of various develop- 
ments In detail, is in principle that of Vision in God, and is accordingly 
distinctly maintained liy Malebcanehe, who asserts that a. thousand men 
can see the same Individual Object, namely, the lntelligii)le extension which 
is perceived in God.* Berkeley, by r^ecting the theory of Slalebranche, 
was logically driven to the representative hypothesis, though his language 
occasionally wavers hetween the two.s 

But to make this hypothesis the foundation of a thelstic argument, it is 
necessary to retain, as Borlieley in fact did retain, the supposition of a real 
disiinction between tiio idea or object perceived and tho mind perceiving. 
The idea, though existing only as perceived and In the act of perception, 
must yet not be identified with that act, nor regarded as a mere modifica- 
tion or mode of being of the percipient mind. If this simpler form of 
represcntatiouism he once adopted, the legitimate Inference is not Theism, 
but PanlhciBm. The ideas of which I am conscious being admitted to 
exist only as modes of my own being, it Is concluded, by parity of reason- 
ing, that the archetypal world exlsls only lu the form of various modes of 
the being of God. 



2 See hie R^xmse au Livre des vraiei et df s/aiMses Id4e>, eh. xiU. 

B I muet BCknowledee my oijligatjons to Profeaaor Webb, the author of " The 
IntuUectuallsmofLooke," both for the instruetion derived from hia able stid in- 
teresting work, and sleo for some unpublished communioations on Berkelev'e 
philosophy, of which 1 have n 
edition. At tho same time I i 
and Berkeley'a theory of idea 

ley's system the relation of su 
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And such ia in fact the form wUicU IdoJilism assumes in the hands of 
Fichto and Schelling. Tlio theory of perceptions essentiaHy Trpresmtative, 
whlcii virtually reffards the act and its immediate object as produced by 
the inherent power of the mind itsuif, was not, in Amanld's hands, carried 
into any consequences be3'ond tliose required by his conlroversy with 
Malcbranche. But a simlinr theory in the liands of the German philos- 
opliers became the basis, first, of an absolute %olsm, and finally, of an 
absolute Pantheism. Conscioosness Ijeing only possible in the form of 
this or that special modification, it is but one step ftirther to regard the 
true substance as an unmodified sitbstratum existing out of consciousness, 
though manifested only in the consciousness of its several modes. We 
have thus the Absolute Ego of Ficlite, and, by a etili further generalization, 
the Absolute Being of Schelling, which, as the one substance from which 
personal and impersonal phenomena alilie proceed, may indifferently bo 
caiied Ego or God; the conacioos self and the objects of its consdoasnoss 
being but opposite modes of the Divine One and All. 

Nor will the Idealism of Berkeley, however opposed to these conclu- 
sions, offer any efTeetiutl barrier against them. The distinction butwoon 
ideas existing as objects in the mind, and Ideas existing aa modes of tho 
mind. Is too slight to stand against that tendency to simplification which 
forms at once the chief virtue and the chief vice of philosophical specula- 
tion. The natural Judgment of mankind, which affirms the knowledge 
of an external wortd existing independently of percepdon, being once 
abandoned, the only question which remains is, how to account for Iho 
phenomena on the simplest hypothesis. And the simplest hypothesis is 
that which postulates only one real existence underlying the mnltipiidty 
of phenomena, the hypothesis whose various subordtnaie theories all 
finally converge in Pantlieism. 

These consequences can only be avoided by abandoning the Idealistic 
theory, and substituting a Natural Realism, Dualism though it be. Admit, 
with Berkeley, that the real things are those very things which I see and 
ftel and perceive by my senses ; but deny his other main position, that the 
mind perceives only its own ideas. We may thns open the way for the 
direct tecognition in consciousness, first of omr own organism as extended, 
and secondly of an external world in relation to that oiijanism.t On this 
Iheory we may get rid of the metaphysical distinction between phenomena 
^nd naumena, or between rei/resaitationa and tilings in themsdves. The im- 
mediate object of perception is the thing ; and the represeatalion is not 
opposed to the unperceived tiling in itself, but to the pr^entation, or thing 
as given in immediate relation ta tho conscious subject. 

I See Sir W. Haroiltou's edition of BeUfs Works, Notsa D and D*. 
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Anotliorwoak point of Berkeley's philosophj is bis theory of tlie nature 
of Belief. He considera that real things differ from diimcraa in being 
more vivid and dear, and not dependent on the wiil. This accords with 
Hume's definition of Belief, "A lively idea, related to or associated with, 
a present impression." But the will is to nipleccly Inactive in a dream; 
and phantasms maybe as lively and vivid when excited by a fiction as by a 
true relation. The tmth Is that Behef cannot be defined, being pi'esup- 
posed Id all consciousness. Eveiy act of consciousneas is a judgment, 
and therefore a belief in the presence of its object: the qucsdon of reality 
or unreality depends upon where and hoai we judge it to bu present. If an 
object present to the imajEination is declared to be pcesunt to the sense, the 
judgment is false; but the object is unnoi only if by mi7 we mean afinsi'ifc. 
All presentations, as auch, may be called real relatively to their proper 
intuition, and unreal relatively to any other. The further question, which 
of our Intuitions indicate the presence of external objects, and which are 
merely afftections of the mind or the sensitive organism, Is one which, 
however Important on the realist hypothesis, is out of place in a system 
of ideaUsm.i 



Note C, p. 131. 

The following is Sir William. Hamilton's analysis of the causal Judg- 
ment, as the result of the mental law of the conditioned. " The phenom- 
enon is this : — When aware of a new appearance, we are mtable to conceive 
that therein has originated any now existence, and are, therefbre, amatrained 
to think that what now appears to us nnder a new form had previously 
an existence under others, — others conceivable by user not. These oiAers 
(for they are always plural) are called its canae; and a cause (or, more 
properly, causes) we cannot iMit suppose; fora cause is simplyeverj-thlng 
without which the effect would not result; and all auch concurring, the 
effect cannot bnt result. Wc are ntlorly unable to construe It in thought 
as possible that the complement of existence has been either increased or 
diminished. We cannot conceive, either, on the one hand, nothing be- 
coming something, or, on the other, something becoming nothing. When 
God is said to create the universe out of nothing, wo think this by sup- 
posing that he evolves the universe out of nothing but hhnself; and, in 

« the Author's article Melaphysics, in 
la BrUanuiai, p. BI3. 
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like manner, wo conceive annihilation only by conceiving the creator to 
idthdraw his creation, by withdrawing his creative energy ftom aetnality 
into power." 

" Our judgment of causality," he continaes, " simply ia : — We necessa- 
rily deny, or, rather, are unable to aiBrm in thought, that the ohjcct wliith 
we apprehend as begintilne 10 be, really so liegins; but, on the contj'ary, 
affirm, as we must, the identity of its present sum of being with the sum 
of its past existence. And here it is not reqnisite for ua to know, or even 
to be ablo to conceive, under what form or under what combhiation this 
quantum previously existed; in other words, it is unnecessary for ns to 
recognize the particular causes of this particular effect. A discoveiy of 
the determinate antecedents into which a determinate consequent may bo 
refunded, is merely contingent, — merely the result of experience ; but tho 
judgment that every event should have its causes, is necessary, and im- 
posed on us as a condition of our human ioteiUfjence itself. This necesaily 
of SB Oiinkiiig ii the only phenomenon to ie expUnned. The question of phi- 
losophy Is not concemlns ffle cause, but concerning a cause." ' 

Such is Sir W. Hamilton's statement of the phenomenon. The follow- 
ing is his explanation of it. 

"The phenomenon of Causality seems nothing more than a corollary 
of the law of the Conditioned, in its application to a thing ihought under 
the form or mental category of Existence SelaHve in Time. We cannot 
know, wo cannot think a thing, except under the attribute of Existence; 
we cannot know or think a thing to exist, except as in Time ; and we 
cannot know or think a thing to exist iR Time, anil think It absdiit^y to 
commence or terminate. Now this at once imposes on us the judgment of 
causality Unable positively to think an absolute commencement, our 
impotence to this drives us backwards on the notion of Ciaiee/ unable 
po iiivtlj to think an absolato termination, our Impotence 10 this drives ua 
forwards on the notion of ^ffect." " We are compelled," he continues, 
" to believe that the object (that is, the certain qnale and quantum of being 
wiioso phenooienul rise into existence we have witnessed) dirt renflj; exist, 
prior to this rise, under other forms (and by form, be it observed, I mean 
any mode of existence, conceivable by us or not). But to say (hat a thing 
previously existed under different forma, is only to aay in other words 
that a thing had causes. (It would be here ont of place to reftite the error 
of philosophers in supposing (hat anything can have a single cause; — 
meaning always by a cause that witlioot which the effect would not have 
been. I speak of course only of second causes, for of the Divine causa- 
tion we can pretend 10 no conception.") ^ 

1 DiiCKSsions, pp. 609, GIO [Si edition). % D!acussion$, pn. elE, eSl. 
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To these extracts from Sir W. Hamilton's Discaasions may bo added a 
Ehort passage from the Appendix lo his Leeturvs on Metaplipsics, containing 
Ws latest explanation of his theory ,i " Causation is, tlierefore, necessarily 
viiOlin existence; for we cannot tliinit of a cliange either from non-exist- 
ence to existence, or from existence to oon-exisfenco. The tliouslit of 
power, therefore, always precedes that of creation, and follows tliat of 
anuililintlon; and as the thought of power always involves the thought 
of existence, therelbre, in so far as the thoaghts of creation and annihila- 
tioii go, the necessity of thinking a cause for these changes exemplifies 
the facts, — (hat change is only fiwm one form of existence to another, 
and that causation is simply our inability to think an absolate commence- 
ment or an alsoluto termination of being. The sum of being (actual and 
potential) now estant in the mental and materlalworlds, togethervriththal 
in their Creator, and the sum of being (actual and potential) in the Creator 
atone, before and after those worlds existed, is necessarily thought as pre- 
cisely the same. Take the instance of a neutral salt. This is an effect, 
the product of various causes, — and all are necessarily powers. We have 
here, 1. an acid involving its power (active or passive) of combining with 
the alkali ; 2. an alkrii, involving Its power (active or passive) of combin- 
ing with the acid; 3. (since, as the chemical brocard has it, ' Corpora non 
agunt nisi solota') a fluid, say water, with its l)Ower of dissolving and 
holding in solution the acid and alkali; 4. a transhitive power, say the 
human hand, capable of bringing the acid, the alkali, and the water, into 
correlation, or within the sphere of mutual afflnlty. These (and they 
might be subdivided) are all causes of the effect; for, abstract any one, 
and the salt is not prodncad. It wants a eooffldent cause, and the con- 
currence of every cause is requisite for an eifeet." 

In describing the above four conditions as all in different ways causes of 
the effect, Sir W. Hamilton will probably meet with the concuirence of 
most of his readers; but the farther statement, that these causes are all 
forms under which the effect previously existed, will probably striite them 
as being at least verbally different fVom the common view. Most men 
■would readily admit that the acid, and the alkali, and the portion of water 
necessary for combining them, are but previons forms of the salt itself; 
but Ihey would hesitate to admit the hand or its action Into the Eamo list. 
In other words, they would allow that the eariler and the later substances 
are identical in the material particles of which they are composed; but 
they would insist on distinguishing these particles t^m the efHcieut cause 
by which the composition is effecled. But when. the identity is stated in 
this way, the judgment assumes a totally new character. Whether it be 

1 Page 690. 
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tme ornot thatwe cannot conceive the quantity of eis'sfenis to Ije increasEd 
or diminislied, there is at any rate no such inability as regards the quantity 
of mailer. It may he trao as a fai^ that no material atom has been added 
to the world since the first creation; but (he assertion, however true, is 
certainly not necessary. The power which created once must be conceived 
as able to create again, whether that ability is actually exercised or not. 

The same coqcIubIoq Is sllU more evident when we proceed ftora the 
consideration of matter to that of mind. Of matter we maintain that the 
creation of new portions is perfectly conceivable, as a result at leasi, if 
not as a process; of mind we believe that such creation actually tahes 
place. Every man who comes into the world comes into it as a distinct 
Individual, having a personality and consciousness of his own ; and that 
personality is a distinct accession to the number of persons previously 
existing. Wliatever may be thonght concerning the material particles of 
which my body is composed, it cannot he maintained that I, as a person. 
Had a previous existence in the personality of my parents, however I may 
regard them as the causes of my being. 

If, then, we are to identify the effect with the sum of lis causes, we must 
rise above the concepllons of matter as matter and of mind as mind, and 
rise to the highest abstraction of existence in general, which is not any 
particnlar existence. " The sum of being (actnal and potential) now ex- 
tant in the mental and material worlds, together with that In their Creator, 
and the sum of being (actual and potential) in the Creator alone, before 
and afler those worlds existed, is necessarily thoi^ht as precisely tiie 
same." This assertion involves a previous question: Is Being in this 
abstract form necessarily thonght as a sum at ail, or indeed necessarily 
thought in any way? 

It is admitted that we not only can conceive, but actually know by 
experience, the origination of new ./brnta of existence; it is questioned 
whether these forms are regarded as new existences. But strip off the 
form, and what is left to constitute Iho existence? The world, as a world, 
is not identical with its Creator; the Creator, as a Creator, is not identical 
with the world. The identity.if it is admitted at all, can only be admitted 
as regards an nnmodificd substratum of existence in general, which is no 
existence in particular. But existence, as an abstract substratum of this 
kind, is to human thought absolute zero : thus far the Hegelian paradox is 
true; pure being is pure nothing. When we have abstracted from the 
world all that distinguishes it as a world, and from the Creator all that 
distinguishes him as a Creator, we have nothing left to constitute the iden- 
tity of existence. From the mere general statement that cause and effect 
both exist, we have no more right to say that they w« the same exlstenco. 
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than, from the general statement that they both appear, we have a right 
to saj that they are the same phenomenon. 

Our conception of existence, as of appearance, ia not Eingnlar, bnt 
plural. We are not consclotia of existence in general, but of existing 
things; as wo arc not conscions of appearance in genera], bnt of apparent 
olijccts. The two may not indeed be always regarded as coextensiTO. 
Diversity of phenomena does not alwaji imply diversity of oxisiencejiut 
neither, on the other hand, does it always Imply Identity of existence. The 
primary fact of consciousness, the distinction between Ifee eyo and the ntm- 
fi/i>. Is a distinction, noEof phenomena, but of realities. I know myself as 
n disiinctly existing being ; — indeed, it is probably from that knowledge 
til at my conception of being, as distinguished from appearancf. Is derived; 
— anct I know the external world as something different from myself. 
Argaing by analogy from this primary conviction, I believe every inan to 
be a distinct being from every other man and from all the other objects 
around him; and I believe that every new person that comes into the 
world is, as a person, a new existence. How far the same distinction may 
be extended to impersonal objects is another question; for In these we 
have no immediate knowledge of any pn'neipium individiKilionis, constitut- 
ing a single reality out of this or that aggregate of phenomena. But if 
we are onable to affirm the existence of such a principle, we ate also 
unable to deny it; and hence we are not jnstiSed in asserting that all phC' 
nomena are but different modes of one and the same reality. 

From this point of view, the conception of polailiol existfure, on which 
Sir W. Hamilton's theory mainly dependa, vanlsiioa altogether. If our 
conception of existence, like all otber conceptions, is subjcet to the con- 
dilionsof plurality and difference, — If we have no conception of being at 
all except in the form of this being as distinguished (tarn that, — it fol- 
lows that, where the definite characteristics of this or that t>eing are 
absent, the being itself has no existence in any form. The mere possi- 
bility of the existence of a man is not the oxisteneo of a man ander an- 
other form; for the man, as sucli, has no oxietence except in Iho particular 
form by which he is actually constituted. To say that everything which 
begins had a previous existence in another form, is to say that the form ia 
no part of the existence; — a position which necessarily leads us back to 
the Eleatic theoiy of the nnily of all things, and identifies Existence with 
Indifference. 

If these objections are tenable, the common statement of the causal 

judgment, in which the cause is regarded as something different from 

the effect, is more accprate, and more in accordance with the philosopiiy 

of Ihe Conditioned, than that of Sir W, Hamilton, in which the canse is 

23* 
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regarded as identical with tho effect. Both siafementa equally repinlinlo 
ths abElu'di^; or sapposint; existence to have originated Ihjm absolute 
zero; for both alike suppose that nothing can begin to exist unless some- 
thing had previously existed. The question between them is merely this : 
Is tbii samethiny a different existence, or only the same existence in another 
form? 

Neither on the one supposition nor on tho other do we obtain any pos- 
itlTB conception of the nature of Causation, beyond that which isfhmished 
by, and limited lo,oar own volitions. Mere temporal anleeedenco of one 
thing to another is not tbe whole of cansation, any more than the mere 
antecedence of the same thing ander other ibrms. We are compelled still 
to ask, what is that peculiar relation between antecedent and consequent, 
by which tho one gives hirth to the other, or is changed into the other? 
The origination of the consequent by the antecedent, and the evolution of 
the actual from the potential, alike require a ftirther cause to account for 
them ; and this causative energy, call it by what name you will, — poioer, 
^OTt, tendency, — still remains absoluWiy unknown, but is still supposed as 
absolutely indispensable. 



Note D, p. 143. 

The following is Mr. Mill's aitgument for the sulijection of the human 
will to the law of physieal causation : " To tlie univcrsaiity which man- 
kind are agreed in ascribing to tJie Law of Causation, there is one claim 
of exception, one disputed case, that of the Human Will; tho determi- 
nations of which a large class of metaphysicians are not willing to regard 
as following the causes called motives, according to as strict laws as those 
which they suppose to exist in the world of mere matter. Tills contro- 
verted point will undergo a special examination when wo come to treat 
particularly of the Log c of the Mora Sciences. In the moan lime I may 
remark, t? at tliose motaphj s c ans who, it must he observed, ground the 
main part of theh^ ol^ ec on upon the supposed repugnance of the doc- 
trine in quest on to onr cons oasncss, seem to me to mistake the fact 
which cons iousness tes ties against What is really in contradiction to 
consciousness thcv voald I th nk on strict self-examination, find to be 
the appUcation to human actions and volitions of the ideas involved in 
the common use of the term Necessity; which I agree with them in think, 
ing highly olijectionabie. But if they would consider that by saying that 
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a man's motions necessarily Tollow from bis chnracler, all that Is really 
meant (for no moro is meant in any case whatever of cansation) is that 
lie inrarmbly does act in conformity to his character, and that any one 
who thoroughly knew his character could certainly predict how he would 
s^t ID any sapposable case; they probably would not iind thia doctrine 
cither contrary to their experience or revolting to their flings. And no 
more than this is contended for by any one but an Asiatic fatalist." i 

And no more than this, we might add, la needed to construct a system 
of fatalism as rigid as any Asiatic can desire. But wo must proceed Co 
Wr. Mill's further remarks in tho Logic of tho Moral Sciences. In this 
latter portion of his work, the author has done Ultle moro than repeat hia 
belief that the law of causality applies in the same strict sense to human 
actions as to other phenomena, involving in both cases, not constraint, but 
" invariable, certain, and nnconditional sec[uence; " so that, "given the 
motives which are present to an individual's mind, and given likewise the 
character and disposition of the individual, the manner In which he will 
act may be unerringly inferred : that if we knew the person thoroughly, 
and knew all the inducements which are actinj- upon him, we could fore- 
tell his conduct with as much certainty as we can predict any physical 
event." He adds a distinction, intended lo rescue his theory from the 
charge of fatalism, as usually implied in the term Necessity. " That 
word, in its other acceptations, Involves much more than mere uniformity 
of sequence; it implies irresistiblenesa. Applied to the will, it only means 
that tho given cause will be followed by the effect, subject to all possibil- 
ities of conateraction by other causes; but in common aso it stands for 
the operation of those causes exclusively which are supposed loo powoi^ 
ful to be counteracted at all." " The eanse.1, therefore," he continues, 
" on which action depends, are never uneoutrollablc ; and any given effect 
is only necessary provided that the causes tending to produce it are not 
controlled. That whatever happens could not have happened otherwise, 
unless something had taken place wlilch was capable of prevonthig it, no 
one surely needs hesitate to adrait."^ 

That there is some fundamental weakness In the above theory, appears 
almost on the surface, from the fact that so acute a thinker as Mr. Mill can 
imagine that he has saved the principle of causality from the charge of 
fatalism by this concluding sentence. That whatever happens could not 
have happened otherwise, uiifess samethoig liad taken place capable of pre- 
venting it, is Indeed in one sense a perfectly harmless position, but also a 
perfectly unproductive one. It is the mere truism of the Nursery Ehyme: 

I Mill's Logic, vol. i. p. 419, 2 Mill's Loi/k, book vi, ehap. 3. 
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iExntnine it cloeer, and the question atoncearisee, Whence is this conntei^ 
acting SBimthing to come? If from mi/a*{f, from a eelf-deiermined act of 
ftee will, this concedes the whole question at issue. If ftom an act of will 
determined by pi^existJne causes, or altogether ftom without, I am still 
in the iron grasp of Necessity. If the preventing circumstanee, come 
whence it may, comes as the certain seqaence of antecedent phenomena, I 
am still the slave of circumstances ; If otherwise, the whole resemblance 
between moral and physical causation vanishes. 

But let us go up to the fundamental principle of the theorj- itself. Tho 
conduct of a man, we are told, is the invariable conseqaent of motives 
present to his mind ; so that, given the motives and (he man's character, 
we could certainly predict the action. Character, it mnst be oliserved. Is 
not here to he understood In Aristotle's sense, as a disposition caused by a 
series of voluntary acts; it must be something coeval with Ihelirst act of 
so-called volition- At the earliest period at which I am capable of acting, 
I possess a character of some sort; and lliat character, together with the 
motives presented, delermines certainly how I shall act. 

The plausibility of the theory arises from an ambiguity in the term 
moliBe. In knowing the phenomena present Co a man's mind at the mo- 
ment of any ace of volition. Is it included that we are to Itnow their rdation 
to his wiU i If so, the supposed prediction is a mere begging of the ques- 
tion. When I know how he will be inclined (o act, I know how he will act. 
If not, the advocate of the doctrine must succumb to the sophism of tho 
Assinas Baridoni, and concede that the unfortunate animal, between two 
bundles of hay exactly alike, mnst starve. The solution of this sophism, 
supposing, of course, that the ass in (hat instance represents a voluntary, 
and not merely a spontaneous agent, is likewise the solution of Mr. Mill's 
argument. What is meant by two bundles of hay exactly alike? They 
must be indistinguishable by sight, smell, touch, and so forth. But are 
objects exactly similar as regards the senses, therefore exactly similar as 
regaiils the will? A lamp of salt and a lamp of sugar may be similar Co 
the eye: are they therefore similar to the palate 7 If tasle is not dependent 
upon another sense, why may not will be independent of all the senses? 
If, on the other hand, the two bundles of hay are to be exactly similar, 
as moliiKS ill relation to the wriB, the argument amounts lo the mere truism, 
that if iho ass does not choose one he will choose neither. 

Exactly the same fallacy runs through Mr. Mill's theory of (he cauBaiity 
of actions. The so-called motives arc either a set of phenomena viewed 
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in their relation to the will, or riowccl out of that relation. If the former, 
the argument has lens ago been refuted by Eeid.' The strongest motive 
prevails; but I only know the strength of motives in relation to tho will 
by the test of ultimate prevalence; so that this means no more than that 
the prevailing motive prevails. I have no measure of strength but its 
effects. I only know certain things to he motives at all by the fact of 
their ultimate prevalence. If, on the other hand, tho pbcnomena arc con- 
Bjdored out of fheir relation to the will, my eonsciousness testilies at once 
that my actions arc not subject to the same invariable sequence as physical 
changes. I know, that is, whenever I lift my arm to my head, that it is at 
that moment in my power not to lift it; and that, the antecedent circum- 
stances being precisely the same, I may decide not to do so at any future 
time. But, says Mr. Mill, this decision of tho will is itself a new anlcco- 
dent.3 Certainly, a new antecedent lo the act ; but with what propriety can 
It be called a new antecedent to Itself 9 The qaestlon is not whether the 
act of motion follows certainly upon that of volition, hut whether the act 
of volition follows certainly upon antecedent circnmstances. The former 
sequence depends on purely physical laws; and the preventing causes, 
such as a stroke of paralysis, are purely physical also. But if the latter 
sequence is Invariable also, we admit, not one new phenomenon, but mil- 
lions; since an opposite determination of the will can only cotuc in with 
Its determinant, and the determinant of that determinant, and so on, ad 
infiiatum. For to suppose that two opposite volitions can follow from the 
same determinant is incompatible with the whole hypothesis of causality. 
If, on the other hand, the sequence of volition ftom given antecedents is 
variable, what becomes of the power of predicting a aian's actions? Tho 
contingency of a single link affects aQ the suhseq^ient portion of the 
chain. 

In reply, then, to the question. Are onr volitions, like other events, tho 
result of causes? Certainly not, in the only intelligible senses of the 
term. I have only two positive notions of causation: one, the exertion 
of power by an intelligent being; the other, the aniform sequence of phe- 
nomenon B from A. (A may here stand for a single phenomenon, or a 
group; for that antecedent or sam of antecedents which eonsillutcs ilio 
Sajmerd Season.) The former hypolhesls Is ratallsm. If my will results 

1 Aclioe Powers, Easay iv. oh. 4. p. 610, ed. Hamtlfon. 

2 Mr. Mill says, " The wish Is a new antecedent." If this term is meant to Se 
synonymous with wlU, it would be an Improvement in language to change it ; if 
it is meant to bo syDOnymoos with desire, the eonftasion ot desire with will viti- 
Btes his .whole argument. 
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rrom the coercion of some olhor intelligence, I am the slaTe of Destiny, 
Tlie latter hypothesis Is Deterniiniem, it necessity no leas rigid than fatal- 
ism, besides being at variance with the whole testimony of consciousness 
and with the experience of every day. Besides these two, there is no 
alternative bnt lo admit, in the ftillest sense, the freedom of the will, by 
denying the applicability of the principle of causality to human actions. 
" This objection, if not removed," says Mr. Mill, " would be fatal to iho 
attempt to treat human eondoct aa a snbject of science." Be it so. It is 
better to accept the consetinence than to admit the alternative. But It Is 
fatal only aeeording to Mr. Mill's view of science. Ethology, as ho con- 
ceives it, in relation t« individuals, as the science of characters as they iiaist 
be according- to laws of physical and mental causation, I do believe to be, 
in its idea and pretensions, chimerical; but Ethics, as the science of such 
characters as they ought lo be according to iho laws of moral obligation, 
remains undisturbed, or, rather, more securely established. It seems lo be 
forgotten by writers of this school that these (wo systems are absolatcly 
exclusive of each other; that physical causation and moral obHeation 
cannot in perfection exist side by side; and that where they do coexist, 
each must be in the Inverse ratio of the other. In proportion asweextond 
the doraain of Necessity, we must diminish that of Duty; and Necessity, 
notwithstanding all that Mr. Mill has advanced, I still believe to be the 
inevitable resqlt of subjecting moral acts to the laws of physical causa- 
tion. But Ethology, in relation to classes of men, as alTected by national, 
professional, educational, physiological, or even moral circumstances, mav, 
notwithstanding, attain to a vast amount of important practical principles 
and rales, though still subject to the influence of Individual contingency. 
The actuary of au insurance company, if he were to predict the duration 
of Ufe of any one individual on the boolis of his office, would in al! proba- 
bility guess wrong;— as a matter of fact, it is tme, mainly from hisigno- 
rance of physical circumstances; bnt as a. matter of theory also, if we 
allow that the individual In question may falsity the prediction by a volun- 
tary act of suicide. But if the same experiment is tried on a sulBciently 
hu^e scale, opposite errors will counteract each other, and the general 
approximate result attains almost to a moral certainty. The general re- 
sults of Ethology, as applied to chissee, are dependent In a great degree 
on simihir circumstances, and may attain to the same or a higher amount 
of practical utility. 

In the course of the ahovo remarks I have purposely avoided touching 
on a subject afluded to by Mr. Mill, ihe compatibility of man's free-will 
with God's foreiinowiedge. This question is insoluble, because we have 
nothing but negative notions to apply to it. To enable us to determine 
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the exact manner in which an Infinite Inteiligenco contemplates eaccession 
in time, it would be necessary that our intelligence should be infinite also. 
lu llils, as in all other rerelationa of God's relation to man, we must l>j 
content lo believe, without aspiring to comprehend. The fact of God's 
foreknowledge is all that ii revealed to us : the manner lie has loft in 
darkness, and we cannot enlighten it. But we are not Jastified in rcjcclins 
wliat wa can comprehend because wo do not understand its possible rela- 
tion to what we cannot.^ That no conceivable amount of information 
could enable a being of human constitution to predict with certainty the 
acts of another, is established by the sanio evidence of consciousness by 
which we know that there is a human constitntlon at all. How far the 
same conclusion- can be transferred to other orders of finite beings, still 
less 10 an Infinite Intelligence, we have no data for determining. 

The Necessitarian theory has recently been stated anew, in two works, 
both of high ability and reputation, but written in very dififerent spirits 
and with very different purposes. The author of the first of these works, 
while professedly writmg in the name and in support of the principles of 
Heccssitarianism, strenuously asserts, at the same time, the apparently 
opposite doctrine of the freedom of thewiUandthc tesponsibilityof man, 
and writes with the avowed purpose of reconciling these seemingly con- 
flicting beliefs. The author of the second work pushes bis principles to a 
conclusion which cannot be otherwise nnderstood than as exonerating 
haman actions from all voluntariness, and their agents trom all tespon! 
bility. The former of these works. Dr. McCosh's " Method of the Divine 
Government," is one from which I cannot dissent without extreme reluc- 

eipimufi, ut oefas eesu patemua exi^limure, aliquid uaqaam a nobis fieri 

. tAt« conclllare, alque ntrHmqun eimul comprehendere conemur. 

Kterno prjEsoivil, sea eliamvolnitaepraordfnflvit, case infinitam: ideoquc banc 
qideni inubis satis attingi.ut dare et distinote pcrelplamus ipsam in Deoeese; 
nonaiitemsatiacomprehendi.ntvideamuaquopaolo llberaa hominum actiones 

itacoiiwiosesae, ut nihil sit, quod evidentiusetperfecfiuseomprehendamnB. Ab- 
aurdum enim psset, propterea quod non comprehendimnB unam rem, quam fci- 
mus ex natar* sua nobis esse debere fncomprehensibilem, de ali!k dubitare, quum 
Intinie comprehend imua, atQue apud noeoiet ipsos expcrimur.^^— Desearlea, 
rriaicipia, P. i. 40, 41, 
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tance, regarding it, as I do, as one of the most valaablc contrihutions lo 
Christian philosoplij which the present ago has pi-oduced. With many of 
the author's remarks on the present question I fully concur, and in others 
I am inclined to hope that the difference between us Is more verbal (hnn 
real. But there are somo of his statements whieh, even If not substan- 
tially erroneous iu themselves, may leal to error fl'om their language anil 
its associations. 

Dr. McCosh tabes his position, as a Necessitarian, on the ground " that 
the principle of cause and effect reigns in the domains of mind as In the 
territories of matter."' Thus ho considers the doctrine of Necessity to 
be (bunded "on one of the very Intellectual intuitions of man's mind, 
which leads us. In mental as in material phenomena, to anticipate the 
same effects to fljllow the same causes." Of this intellectual Intuition ho 
says, In another port of his work, " In regard to any one thoujtht or feel- 
ing, we affirm that it mu.lt have had a cause In some property of the mind, 
or in some antecedent state of the mind, or in the two combined. It Is by 
an intuition of our nature that we believe that this thought or feeling 
could not have been produced without a canse, and that this same cause 
will again and forever produce the same effects. And this Intuitive princi- 
ple leads us to expert the reign of causation, not only among the thoughts 
and feelings generally, bot among the wishes and volitions of (he soul. "2 

I cannot help thinking that what Dr. McCosh here describes as an Intu- 
itive piindpleof the mind, is in tact a combination of two principles, 
differing both in their nature and In their origin. That a given phenome- 
non, whether material or mental, " could not have been produced without 
a cause," is one assertion ; that " this same cause will again and forever 
produce the same effects," is another. Setting aside for the moment what 
we know empirically of the uniformity of nature, it is perfectly conceiv- 
able that the world might have been so constituted that there should bo 
no regularity in the succession of events, but that the same canse which 
at one time is followed by a particular effect shonld at another have no 
such consequence. The latter poriion, therefore, of Dr. MeCosh's princi- 
ple is not entitled lo rank among the original intuitions of the mind, 
because, even if experience assures us that, as a mattec of fact, it never is 
violated, we have no difficulty in conceiving that it mojf be. 

Bnt when the knowledge of the uniformity of nature Is discarded, what 
remains to constitute the intuitive principle? How much or how little is 
implied in the mere conviction that every phenomenon must have a cause 
on the particular occasion of its occurrence, if we know nothing about 

I Appendix, p. Ml. s p. 275. 
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simillarity of reeurrcnco? In the first place, with rej^rtl to voluntary and 
involuntary phenomena alike, it is implied that some other phenomenon 
has immediately preceded. This is a necessary consequence of the eub- 
joction of our consclousnesB to the law of time. In the next place, with 
regard to voluntary actions alone, of which I am the cange, it is implied 
that, at themomentof doing them,! am conscious of being able to alistain 
tVom them; and this is an immediate consciousness of poiuer, in the proper 
sense of the term. In the thtal place, with regard to involuntary occnr- 
rencea, there is the assumption of an anknoam something in the nntecedent 
phenomenon anaJogoas to the productive power In voluntary agents.' 
This unknown something, however, is not poios- in the only form in which 
■we are conscious of it; nay, tt is the direct negation of it; for power is 
positively conceived only in the form of ability to choose between two 
alternatives.' 

It seems, then, that the apparent universulityof the axiom, "Every event 
must have a cause," Is partly due to the ambiguity of its terms. Define 
clearly what Is meant by a muse, and the general axiom Is at once divided 
into two special ones. I am Iho cnuse of my actions, inasmuch as I do 
tlicm voluntarily, with a power at tlie same time lo abstain fVom them. 
In this sense we cannot speak of a mase in relation to the phenomena of 
matter. It is not in this sense that the heat of the liro is the caase of the 
melting of the wax. On the other hand, in the sense in which Hume and 
Brawn define a cause, it is applicable to material phenomena, but not to 
voluntary actions. A cause, in the sense of these philosophers, means 
some one Invariable antecedent, or group nf antecedents, the presence of 
Khich IS always followed by the phenomenon in question. In this sense. 
It cannot be asserted that the determinations of the will have a cause, 
meaning that the will is always determined in a similar manner by the 
priacnce of similar antecedent drcumEtances. Or, thirdly, if we discard 

1 See above, p 134. 

3 Dr. MoCosh,p.52e,maiii(ainBthat'-poweri8impliedinoarvery IdeaofBulf. 

Id tliem, and ready lo be eneroiscd at all times." But power, iu this eense, is not 
an idea diatinct from the actual sequence of (he efifect ; it is merely that sequence 
vittwed hypothetically. When I speak of thepoicer of fire to melt was, that 
power Dot being in solual exercise, I mean nomore than that the melting would 
follow if the wax were exposed to it. In this sense we know nothing of power 
or property except as the maniffesfatlon of an efltol, hypothetical or oetual. 
Moreover, power in this sense, as a permanent pioperty, involves the empirical 
idea of the uniformity of nature as well as the mere conception of a substance 
m existing. 
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the conception of invariability, tiie axiom indeed becomee univarsai, bnt 
does not amount to an assertion of a cause. It tlien asserts positively no 
more than that every phenomenon lias some other preceding it; i. e., that 
no given plienomenon can lie conceived as standing at the beginnine of 
all time. Thennltnown something, which we tei™ power In the cause to 
prodoce its effect, can neither be included in this universal assertion nor 
referred to an original intuition of the mind; for there can bo no intuiliou 
of that which is unknown, and no universality in that which is denied of 
one class of actions in the only sense In which it is affirmed of another. 

But it is urged on the other side that human actions can be calculated 
bcforchantl, and therefore are cleaiiy snliject to the operation of law. 
"We anticipate," says Dr. MeCosh, " the voluntary actions of mankind, 
as we anticipate their judgmeuls. No doubt we are at fimes mistaiien in 
the one ease as in llie other in our anticipations, but we do not in these 
lases conclude that the voluntary actions of mankind have had no cause, 
any more than we inifer that iheir judgments have had no cause ; we con- 
clude merely that we did not itnow the cause, and that if wo had linown 
the full cause, wecoald have certainly anticipated the result. There are 
statistics of the voluntary actions of mankind— as of crimes, for to- 
glance — which are as accurate as the laws of mortality."! This state- 
ment would be a sufficient answer to a theory of complete InditTerence, 
which regards the will as entirely uninfluenced by motives up to the lime 
when its choice is made; but it does not meet the ohjections of those who, 
while fttly allowing the influence of motives, yet maintain that that in- 
fluence is different in Its nature flT>m any relation of material phenomena, 
and therefore should not he called by the same name. Donbtloss there 
are general anticipations to be drawn iVom mental inclinations no less than 
from physical successions. If I throw a piece of wax into the fire, I ex- 
pect that it will melt. If I offer money to an avaricious man, I expect 
that he will take it. The question Is; Is the expectation in both cases 
equally certain? or is the difference only such as can be accounted for by 
our greater or less knowledge of circumstances? To assume this is to 
beg the entire question ; and, on the strength of this assumption, to call 
both I'eiations by the common name of causation, is only lo confound to- 
gether two different things under an ambiguity of language.^ 

1 p. 278. 
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Dr. McCosh himself atlmitG the existence of a self-aciivily of the will; 
which, if it meiins anything, means a power of resisting or yielding to 
the motives presented to it, and of resisting at one lime and yielding at 
another, the concurrent circumstances being identical on both occasions. 
Is there anything similar to this in the relation of a physical cause to its 
effect? If not, why call two dissimilar things by the same name?* 

In the other work to which I have above alladed, Mr. Buckle's "History 
of Civiiization in England," the "statistics of the voluntary actions of 
mankind "are addneed to prove a further conclusion, which not merely 
subjects every moral agent to the law of caneation, bat apparently exempts 
him from all personal responsibility. R<siocllng " the metaphysieal dogma 
of ftee-wlU," as resting on the fallible testimony of conscionsness, Mr. 
Buckle maintains that the actions of men "vary in obedience to the 
changes in the surrounding society; " and "that snch variations are the 
rcsnll of large and general causes, which, working apon the a^regate of 
society, must produce certidn consequences, without regard to the volition 
of those particular men of whom the society is composed."' And in 
applying this doctrine to particular cases, he carries it out so consistently 
us to maintain, " that suicide is merely the product of the general condi- 
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pretends to deny; but to compare that influence to a ptijeicaloaufe, followed 
by an unvaried physical eflfect, h only to oonfouad things eBsendally different, 
and must ever «d(I in metaphyBical paradox or practical folly." — Sedgwick, 
Discoar&s on llK Stvdiea ly llif UiliDeisity qf Caiabridge, p. 81, fifth edition. 

I The Bbove remarks were wrltteu before the publication of Dr. McCosb'e 
recent work an the " Intuitions of the Mind." I do not flad aay substontial dif- 
ference between the author's view, as stated in tliis later work, and that previ- 
ously given in the "Method; " though there are some expressions which tend to 
CDiilirm myenspicion tint the difltirence between us is more verbal than real. 
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tion of sodetj", and that the indiviiiuiil felon only carries into effect what 
is a nccesanry conseqiicnco of preceding tirruni stances." " In a givon 
state of society," lie continues, "a certain nnmber of persona mast put 
an end to thoir own life. This is the general law; and the special qiiesllon 
as to who shall commit the crime depeudu of course npon special laws, 
which, however, in their total action, must obey the large social law to 
which they are all snbordinate. And the power of the larger law is so 
irresistible, that neither the love of life nor the fear of another world can 
avail anything towards even checking its operation."! This conclusion 
he endeavors to support by the evidence of statistics, " a hranch of knowl- 
edge which, though still in its Infancy, has already thrown more light on 
the study of human natnre than all the sciences put togelhor."^ 

It is surprising that this acute writer should not have seen that, in oppos- 
ing the evidence of statistics to that of consciousness, he is comparing 
together two witnesses who are not speaking of tlie same thing. The 
feet to which consciousness boars witness is the freedom of our own per- 
sonal actions. The fact which the statistical evidence is adduced to prose 
Is the recurrence, within certain limits of greatest and least ft^quency, of 
actions distributed over an enUre community. The former evidence tells 
BS nothing directly concerning the actions of societies; the latter tells us 
nothing directly concerning the actions of individuals. Hav, it Is precisely 
because h ^ ed law, or capa- 
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where the individual moiements are Irregular that it is 
at a proximate regularity by calculating in masses. T 
individual irregularity is due, whether to the complexity and n 
of the physical conditions of the problem, or to the presence of moral 
conditions and free agency, — whether it indicates contingency in the facts 
themselves, or only a defect in our moans of calculating, — this is a 
question which can only be answered by an acquaintance with the ind!- 
vidual objects under examination, and which gains no elucidation fi\im 
the Blalistics of large classes.' 
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Note E, p. 145. 

Sir W. Hamillon, in connection with his theory of the nature of the 
causal judgment, maintains that the schemes of liberty and necessity nro 
both equally inconcelvuble ; though for the fact of liberty we have, imme- 
diately or mediately, the testimony of eonsciouaness. A free Tolllion, ho 
tells us, is inconceivable, because we cannot conceive an atisolnte com- 
mencement ; a scheme of necessary determination is equally inconceivable, 
because we cannot conceive an infinite non-commcnccment. "As equally 
nnthinltable," he says, " the two counter, the two oiie-sirled, schemes are 
thus theoretically balanced. But, practically, onr consciousness of the 
moral law, which, ■without a moral liberty in man would be a mendacious 
imperative, S'^es a decisive preponderance to the doctrine of freedom 
over the doctrine of fate. We ore free in act, if we are accountable for 

This theory, thongh differing somewhat in the mode of reasoning, is in 
its coiiclnsion similar to that previously arrived at by Kant. That philos- 
opher, in his third Contradiction of Transcendental Ideas, arranges in 
parallel columns the opposite arguments in hohalf of Liberty and Neces- 
sity, with the view of ahovring that each Is irrcBistiblo in its attack upon 
the other. Kant, too, like Sir W. Hamilton, maintains that the fact of 
liberty is guaranteed by the testimony of the moral law, whose Categoi^ 
ical Imperative Ihou shcdt necessarily implies a corresponding fhoa canst.^ 
Kant, however, denies that the liberty as a fact can claim the direct testi- 
mony of consciousness; for consciousness in his philosophy is limited to 
tlie phenomena existing in space and time; whereas the freedom guar- 
anteed by the moral law is a purely transcendental idea, sallject to no 
conditions of time, and incapable of being presented in experience.* 
And this conclusion, so far as its negative result, the denial of a conscious- 
ness of fl^edom. Is concerned, cannot he avoided, so long as wo maintain, 
along with the universal authority of the principle of causality, the posi- 
tion that we are not directly conscious of self as a reality, but only Of 
its several modes aud alfections. If my lirat conscionsness relative to 
volition is not that of myself as willing, but only of will as a phenomenon, 
— if in the judgment " I will" tiere is no consciousness of I, but only of 

1 Discmsiims, pp. 624, 626. Compare HeWs Wonts, pp. 699, 602. 
9 See ^rf(i* der ret«™ Vemtit^, pp. B63, 429, 623; Metaph. der Sittea, p. 97; 
SCr.derpr. F.p.lSS; B<%i<m t«?iflrfta/6«.8. w. p. 68, ed. Eoaenknins. 
iKritikderr. r.p.414; Metaph.der Sitlea,p.92; Kr.derpr. f. p.a24. 
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will, — to this phenomenon of yolitioii I am compelled by the principle of 
cauBahty to suppose an antecedent detenniniu^ phenomeiiOQ; and to that 

But this conclusion is no longer forced upon us, if we ad 
ence of an Immediate consciousness, not merely of the j 
mind, but of the personal self as actively and passively rel 
We thus obtain for the fact of liberty not merely the Indir 
of conseiousness through tho medium of the moral law, I 
testimony by the presence of the fact itself. I am conseioi 
of the phenomenon of voUtion, but of myself as produci 
prodadng it by choice, with a power to choose the opposi 
lu this case I am not eompellcd to go back to any prior ea 
I need not suppose a prior intelllj^nt eaose ; for my only p 
of such a cause is mj«ej^ determining, which does not Implj .,.„„iy ^„.- 
jaiaed. I need not suppose a prior phenomena! cause; for I am conscious 
of the Influence of motives as inclining only, not as necessitating. The 
whole point at issue thus tttma on the following iiuestion : Can the (Set of 
conscionsneasexpressedin the judgment Jicifl, be analyzed into a relation 
of phenomena subject to the law of causality? Is the principle which we 
tnyariably apply to the sequence of one phenomenon on anoOier also 
applleablo to the relation of any phonornenoa to tho one given cause. 

Sir William Hamilton lays maeh stress On tho Impossibility of conceiv- 
ing an aljsolute commencement. If by this is meant that I cannot con- 
ceive myself sljmding at the beginning of all time, out of all relation to 
any antecedent series of phenomena, it is undeniably true. But is such a 
conception needed to render tho scheme of Liberty comprehensible? Is 
It not sufficient for me to know that none of the chronological antecedents 
stand to my voUtion in the particnhir relation of a determining cause? 



ir given as an active power coercing, u 



is is the CI 
a* a passive phenomenon invariably preceding. To say that 6< 
dent or other must go before my will, is only to say that I do not stand at 
the beginning of all time; but does this imply some one antecedent which 
is invariably followed by volition, or some active power, nocessitating in 
each parllcqlar case? If, on tho presence of the antecedent, or group of 
antecedents. A, my vohtlon sometimes takes place one way, and some- 
times another, it Is not determined in the same manner as physical phenom- 
ena. If there is not always present some conscious heing, exerting his 
power over my will, it is not detsTained in the same mamier as it deter- 
mines its own volitions. But, excepting these two sooses, what Is meant 
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Is there, then, extant any definition of will which does not imply another 
will preceding? Perhaps not; bat the fault lies only in the authors of the 
definidona. To refute a given definition does not prove the non-cxislencc 
of the tiling delined. If libert; ilself is a Eimpio fact of consciousnesB, 
the error iicB in the attempt to define it at alL The definition will neces- 
sarily involvo a circle, andupon that circle, and not on the fact, the anta^j;- 
onist reasons. But, then, if the definition and the fact of consciousness are 
at issue, the fbrmermnat give way, not the latter. Now, consciousness tells 
me not that mj; will wills, but that I wilt. Is It neceBsary to the concclr- 
ability of the fact that I should be able to analyie it into two constituent 
elements, — to place an abstract I on one side, and an abstract viill on the 
other ; thus literally flilfilling the satirical direction for the turbulent 
Puritan's hurial, by laying John apart ttora Lilbum and Lilbum from 
John? Will any other slate or act of mind bear a similar analysis? Can 
I in any case separate the state fVom the mind and the mind from the 
state; or give any deflnition which does not virt^ly repeat itself ? Bat 
is it correct, on that account, to call states which I experience every day 
in consciousness inconceiixible f 

If, indeed, the freedom of the will be supposed to mean an absolute indif- 
ference to and independence of motives, such a liberty would be not only 
tneoncelvable as a fact, but worthless as a principle of moral action. But 
BDch is not the liberty to which conaciousness bears witness; nor is such a 
LlJerty required aa the only altemfttlve against fatalism. The inflncnee of 
motives on the will is not denied; only it Is maintained that influence la 
not necessary determination; and that motives are not causes, in any 
proper sense of the latter term. Thus interpreted, I beheve the scheme of 
liberty is inconceivable only if tbe delerminist argument is unanswerable; 
and its answer is what I have attempted in this and the precedinsf note. 
If the attempt to establish a contradictory conclusion falls, liberty, though 
not deflnahle, is surely as conceivable as any other sunple datum of con- 



NOTE F, p. 146. 

That our earliest notion of Causality arises from the f^t gi^n in the 
determination of our own volitions, is suggested by Locke, and established 
beyond all question by Maine de BIran. But then arises the question : By 
what process do we transcend our personal consciousness, and acknowl- 
edge, in relation to the changes of tlie sensible world, the oporafion of 
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canses other than onrselves? This process is called bj De Biran and 
Eoyer-CoUard a Natural Indueilon, a. term severely criticized by M. Consio. 
Were the process really Inductive, he argnes, we must believe Every cause 
In nature to be, like onrselves, voluntary, coiiEcious, and free; and even 
then the belief in question might perhaps be regarded as ntiiversaHy true 
within the limits of expeclence, bnt could never rise to the character of a 
necessary truth. For a, more satlsfftctoiy explanation, M. Cousin has re- 
course (0 the principle of causality, which ho regard* as a necessary law 
of the reason, by virtne of which it disengages, hi the fact of conscious- 
ness, the necessary element of causal relation from the contingent element 
of my personal production of this or that particular mowment. This 
necessity, which compels the reason to suppose a cause whenever the 
senses or ihe consciousness present a phenomenon. Is the Principle of 
Causality.' 

It is obvlons to ash. What do we gain by the principle of canaality thus 
supposed? Does It explain in any degree the nature of that power which 
we are supposed to attribute to inanimate objects? Does It explain how 
we divest our original notion of the attribute of personality, and what is 
left when we have done so? Does it furnish the sllghlesl hint or help for 
Investigating the trae character of efficient causes ? By no means. The 
principle Itself Is a mere statement of the fact, that we do invariably sup- 
pose a cause of physical changes, and Biat we cannot bat do so. It offera 
no psychological explanation of the fact; It merely gives it the name of a 
principle of reason. U does not give us any positive notion of the caose 
in question; Uiis remains, we know not what, — a something different 
from our own causality, and, as such, supposable perhaps, but inconceiv- 
able. It does not tell us how we can attain to a more positive knowledge. 
Not by the senses ; fbr these present to as only snccessive phenomena. 
Not by the inlemal consciousness; fbr this informs us only of personal 
causation. Not by the reason; for this only tells us in general terms that 
there is a cause, but fUmlshea no means of observing and distinguishing 
its character and varieties. The cause of physical changes still remains, 
like the subject of physical attributes, a negative idea, aje ne sais guoi. 

Nor does M. Cousin's theory, any more than that of De Biran, expJ^ 
how we get rid of the personal element with which all intuitive cansallty 
is involved. It only says that we do so, and that we must do so. The 
term Induaion, employed by De Biran and Royer-Collard, is indeed ohjec 
tionable, whether it be taken in the Aristotelian or in the Baconian sense. 
The former is objectionable, inasmuch as our personal acts are not sap- 

1 Com-3 de PhihsopTile, Le^on 19. 
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posed (0 constitute, or even adequately to represent, the whole 1)ody of 
tansrtl relations. The latter is objectionable; for the Bame acts cannot be 
selected instances ehowins- diverse operadons of a law, hut must, from the 
imluro of the ease, be all of one kind. But this objection affects only the 
language, and not the basis Of the theory; indeed, tlie two philosophers 
in qncstion have expressly stated that their natural induction must be 
careMly distinguished from that of pbyslcs." But In point of lansua^e, 
the phrase principle d/ reason Is equally objectionable; partly as tending to 
chock all f\irther psycholo^cal invesllsation into a point by no means as 
yet satisfactorily explained, and partly as opening the way to the thousand 
extravagances of ontologlcal speculation, by concealing the purely neg- 
ative character of the notion of physical power. On M. de Eiran's theory, 
says M. Cousin, anthropomorphism becomes the universal and necessary 
law of thought.! n might be replied, that in all cases where the presmta- 
iion is given by internal consciousness only, anthropomorphism is in fact 
the condition and the limit of all positive thinking. 

I conceive, therefore, that there is nothing in M. Cousin's theory which 
dispenses with the obligation of a further psychological examination of 
the ori^n and character of the supposed principle of causality, such as I 
have attempted In the text of the present work. Whether that explana- 
tion Itself be right or wrong, must be judged by others; bnt, whatever 
may be hs fate In this respect, I shall deem its purpose sufficiently an- 
swered if it serves to call the attention of philosophers lo a point hitlierto 
too much neglected in speculation — the important distinctton between 
positive and negative Intuitions and thoughts. 



Note G, p. 148. 

In the controversy concerning the existence of a Moral Sense, tlie ques- 
tion at Issue has suffered considerable mlsrepresentaUon from the want of 
an accurate tllstincljon between Intuitive or presentative consciousness, 
whose object is an Individual thing, act, or state of mind, and reflective or 
rapresentative consciousness, whose immediate object is a general notion 
or principle. Stewart, for example, in his Life of Adam Smith, observes : 

1 fEtatrea de Ma!ne de Biran, vol. Iv. p. 893; Jouth'oy's Held, vol. iv. pp. S8S, 
139. 
S (EiKree de Maine de Biraa, vol- iv. Prtfooe da I'Eaitenr, p. xxsvi. 
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" It was ihe opinion of Dr. Cudworth, and also of Dr. aarke, that moral 
(listineliona are perceived by that power of the mind which distingnishea 
truth from falsehood. This eystom it wjis one great object of Dr. Hutch- 
eson's philosophy lo refute, and in opposition to it, to show that the words 
riylit and wrong express certain agreeable and disagreeable qualities in 
actions, whith it is not the province of reason, but of feeling, to perceive; 
and lo that power of perception which renders na susceptible of pleasure 
or of pain from the view of virtue or of vice, he gave the name of the 
Moral Sense." The samo philosopher, in his Philosophical Essays, en- 
deavors to obviate Hume's deductions fVom Hutcheeon's theory, by falling 
baclt, iQ some degree, upon the views of Cudworlh and Clarke, and refc^ 
ring the origin of our notions of right and wrong to reason instead of sense. 
" Tastes and colors," said Hume, " and all other sensible qualities, li« not 
In the boillea, but merely in Ihe senses. The case is the same with beauty 
and deformity, mrtae aad vice," To this Stevfait replies : " The decisions 
of the understanding, it must be owned, with respect to moral trath, 
differfrom those which relate to a mathematical theorem, or to the result 
of a chemical experiment, inasmuch as they are always accompanied 
with aome feeling or emolion of the heart; but on an aecarate analysis of 
this axnpoitnd^ serUirmat It will be found that it is the intellectual judg- 
ment which is the groundwork of the Ifeeling, and not the feeling of the 
judgment," 

In a Lecture on Moral Relations, by the late Professor Mills, the differ- 
ent opinions concorEing our perceplioQ of Morality are summed up as 
follows : 

" 1, Some ascribe our apprehension of it, with Hutcheson, to a peculiar 
internal sense, similar in its operations to the external senses, and con- 
found moral perception with taste; this is, slrlcUy speaking, the theory 

"2. Others attribute moral perception, not to any peculiar sense, but 
yet to a peculiar faculty of the undersfandlng distinct from its general 
powers, and they appear to idcntiiy conscience with the moral faculty. 

" 3. Many deny the existence of a peculhir moral faculty, and maintain 
that moral principles are apprehended by the same powers of the intellect 
which perceive other kinds of truth. 

" 4. The Utilitarian theory implies that moral relations are ascertained 
and embraced by the operations of the discursive faculty only." ■ 

The whole conlroverEy may be considerably cleared by distingulahing 
Moral Facts from Moral Principles. Facts of all kinds are presented to, and 

1 Essays imd lecture! bn llis Intf Ree. W. .VUls, p. 20t. 
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perceiTed by, different faculties of intuition, similar in the manner of 
their operation to tlie perceptions of sense ; and hence, witli Eoine allow- 
anee'Tor metaplior, we may speak of interna! or external senses.^ Is it 
then asked wheilier we discern morality in iadinidual acta by the same 
feiTilties by which we discern other qualities of individual oljjects pre- 
sented to 113 ? But, of these qualities, some are visible, some audible, and 
10 on. Is it meant that an act can litoraJIy be seen, heard, sm^t, filt, or 
laetfd, to be virtuous or vicious? If not, (he perception of the moral char- 
nelEr of acts is a distinct preseiilaiion, and, as stich, 10 be reftrred to a 
distinct facnity; though, being, as will appear, an object of internal, not 
of external perception. It Is not, like the extcmai senses, connected with a 
distinct bodily organ. 

The question, whether right and wrong are apprehended by the same 
powers of the intellect which perceive other kinds of truth, is only appli- 
cable to the gfineral concepts or princlplet through which morality is repre- 
teaied as an object of thought. Truth and Falsehood can be distinguished 
in representative knowledge only; and all soch knowledge is most con- 
veniently classilieil by reference to the eingle faculty of the Understanding. 
The same power of thought may inquire Into the ground of various pre- 
sanlatlona; it may investigate, for example, why one object la white, why 
another is harmonious, why a third is sweet, why a iburth is beautiful, 
why a fifth Is virtuous ; bat in all such investigntions, the fact of a given 
object possessing a given quality must be presupposed as the groundwork 
of the investigation. The distinction between a true and a false theory of 
morals will be determined by the same test as that between truth and 
fiilsehood in any other inquiry — its agreement or not, with the facts as 

It thus appears that a power of discerning right and wrong in individ- 
ual acts must be allowed as the presentative basis, without which no 
system of Moral Philosophy is possible. Such a power, thus limited, it is 

1 This has bean obs erred by Aristotle, whose aceount ot the Praotfcal Sense, or 

Kb! Tip TU" vpiToiy opuif hhI tuv iTxiraiv yois iarl Kol eu \6yai, «h1 S niy 
iiot4 rki 4to6*/^« tH" okii-Stbii. Bfia.i' nal irp^ri^y, 6 ^ ir toTs jrpm,riKa7s 
rod i,rxiTou «ol i^Sfxif'^''""' «»! ''St J-r/poi ipoTii- 
a4us- ipx"! -y^ ™" "" f"'""'^'"' *" TSf «aa' «aiTa -yip Ti koSiIaou. 
Toira..' oi^ fx"" S«r alffSli'ii', bKt^ «' ^f'l voi!. ~ E!h- A'ic, vl, 11. 
Compare Pol. i. 2: ToSro y&p irpiis tSaAo C*" tow ii'&tHiiroii SSiar, tJ ti6yov 
iyodoB kb! KOKoS Kol Swafou Kol oBfMU Kol TiK fi\AwK atadr,iTf ^Xfi"- 
TLese pssBBgea may serve as a quulificalion of Smith's assertiOD, that the word 
moral sense it of very late format iou. 
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impossible for the Utilitarian lo explain away hy any Ihoory of association 
or education. Education niay corrupt and pervert our presented ideas, 
but it cannot originate them : it may teach me to regard an act as rijrht 
which is reaJJy wrong, or nice versa, but it cannot create the original im- 
pression of either. To deny, with Locke and Paley, the existence of a 
moral sense, because one man holds to be wrong what another holds to be 
right, is like denying the existence of a fecolty of sight, becanso a man 
with the janndlca scea all objects yellow. The existence of the faculty ia 
shown by our approving or disapproving at aM; it cannot therefore be 
disproved by Ihe tUct of otu' sometimes approving or disapproving wrongly. 
Tbe opposite error of Hpme, in holding that virtue and vice exist in the 
sense only, lies in a confusion of the subjective feeling of approbation 
with the objective quality which gives rise to it. The same eonftision 
has taken place with regard to the secondary qualities of body. Heat and 
color, as tmsations, exist only in a sentient being; but that such sensations 
originate from aofhing at all in the bodies themselves, ia an absurdity long 
ago exploded, if indeed ever Eerioosiy maintained. 

This /WEsentadon of right and wrong, however, is by no means aecarately 
exhibited in the account commonly given of moral sense. It ia not correct 
to describe our perception of the moral cliaracter of actions in general aa 
coordinate with or incinding the judgment of om- own conduct in particu- 
lar.' Right and wrong are not directly presented to mo in any other actions 
than my own. If I see a murder committed in a puppetshow, I have all 
the same presented phenomena as if I see a murder committed by a man. 
I do not feel Iho same moral disapprobation, because I do not attribute to 
the puppet the same interna! consciousness of obligation as to the man. But 
this conscionsness is not pnsen(<(i except in the case of my own acts, and, 
from these, is transferred representatively to Other men, whose mental constj- 
tution I believe to be in this respect smiiiar to my own. The intuitive faculty 
is properly limited to the approbation or disapprobation of my personal acts ; 
and to this personal consciousness must thus be traced the original notions 
of Right and Wrong, as of Cause, and of Sabstance, and Of all Internal 
phenomena. Hence, if the terms Moral Sense and Coaacieace be nsed ac- 
cording to the ordinary philosophical distinction, it will be more correct to 
describe Moral Sense as an extension of Conscience, tliaa Consdenco as a 
limitation of Moral Sense.* 

! As J8 aono by Bishop Sanderson, In his PrmtecOaaea de Obtigatione Comriien- 
(i™, 88 well as by SliBn«8bury,Hutehe3on, and moat oftlie advocates of n moral 
sense, and slill more by Smitb, in hie theory of Sympathy, 
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Note H, p. 212. 

The difference IjeHreeii the relations of the Bcveral Forms of Tlion^ht to 
Pbicholo^ iijicl to Logic has not hitiicrlo been accurately marked. Psy- 
chdio^tally.aJllhat is communicated by, not given to, the net of thiiiliinj;, 
beiongs to the form, not to the matter, of the product. But these psjelio- 
logical forms do not come within the province of Logic, nnless some 
further process of pure or formal thinking is affected hy them. In Its 
psyihoiogieal relation, modality is clearly one of the forms of jadgment. 
The necessary jadgment, "A must be B," expresses the existence of a law, 
of some kind or other, by which the attributes itre inseparably connected; 
the contingent j udgraont, whose flill expression is, "A maj/ or may nol be 
B," denies the exislenco of any law of the kind; while the pure judgment, 
"A is B," states the fticl of an existing connection, without takhig into 
account the question of law at all. The p3ycholoj!;<cnl question is this: 
"Is the presence or ttbaence of a law connecting the terms of n judgment 
given to or 62/ the actof judghig? Is it part of the given phenomena, or a 
manner in which the mind regards them? In other words, Is modality an 
afifection of the predicate, or of the copula? Do I in thought decide on 
the actual connection of A with a given necessaty-B, or on the ncceasaty 
connection of A with a given B ? In the fbrmer case, the modality belongs 
to the matter of the jadgment; in the latter, to the form. 

The Imc answer to this question Is suffieienlly plain. If sensible expeii- 
ence is incompetent to fumisb the notion of identity between two phenom- 
ena, It is equally incompetent to furnish that of necessary or contingent 
identity These are additional products of the actof thought; experience 
having onlv presented (he phenomena In a constant or variable juxtaposi- 
tion Nay, farther, the hypothesis that modality is givm in the predicate 
of a judgment, not thought in the copula, becomes, in ultimate analysis, 
destructive of itself. For, If in thought me connect A with what Is given 
as neceesanly B, this implies that B has previously been thonght as neces- 
flarlly connected with some sniiject or other. A necessary-B has no intelli- 
gible sense, except in relation to some previous judgment, " C must be B." 
The identification of A with B, then, takes place through the medinm of C ; 
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2'J\) APPENDIX. 

and the supposition tliat modality can bo giren as nn niToetion of the 
predicate, implies tliat it has ixscii previously tliouglilas an affection of tlio 
copula. This Is suiBcient to estabiiEh the psycliolo^icat position of mo- 
dality as a form of the judgment. But, thus admitted, it is indispensable 
tbat it should be expressed in the copula, and not, as la frequently done, 
loft to be gathered from our knowledj^ of the matter. A jndgraont of 
the form "A Is B." whatever notions may be expressed by the terms, 
can never be thought as other than a pare or assertorial judgment. An 
apodeictical or problematical judgment requires a different stalemeat of 
the copula rehition, "A must be B," or "A may be B." 

On the other hand, the criticism of Sir W. Hamilton, though accurately 
expressed in relation to one process of thought only, may be so extended 
as to bo decisive as regards the exclusion of modality from Logic. 
" Necessity, Contingency, etc.," he savs, " are circumstances which do not 
affect the logical copula or the logical infereni,e Thej do not rehite to the 
connection of the subject ani predicate of the antecedent and come 
queut, as terms in thought but as nabties hi existence thej are met^ 
aphysicaf, not logical conditions The e^lloglstic inference is always 
necessary ; is modified by no extralonnal condition is equaJl3 apodlttic 
in contingent as in necessary m ittcr ^ 

As regards the syllogistic Inference, these remarks are strictly accurate, 
and would be couclusive against any modality proposed as a form of 
reasoaiiig. Wore a disdnction, for example, set up between syllogisras in 
which the conclusion ucccesarily follows fKim the premises, and syllogisms 
in which it may be inferred with more or less probability, the latter would 
rightly be condemned as cxtralogical — the true syllogistic inference being 
always necessary. As regards the copula in judgments, the criticism 
cannot he accepted as verbally accurate unless we distinguish the logical 
copula fVom the psycholog;ical. That modality relates to realiUee in 
existence, is not conclusive; for quantity and quality, in all synthetical 
judgments, do tlie same in the same degree, and yet are rightly ckssed as 
forms of thought. But if we extend the distinction between formal and 
material thinking, so as to embrace judgment and conception, as well as 
reasoning, it is clear tliat the copula is always necessary in analytical or 
formal judging, as the Inference is always necessary in formal reasoning. 
Material j udgments, however, cannot be entirely excluded from Logic, In 
so far as they fumlEh data for formal reasoning. They are admissible, 
however, only in relation to this latter process ; and hence tliose forms of 
judgment only are rightly to be regarded as logical which afl'ect the formal 
inference derivable from them. This is the case wilh quantity and quality, 

1 Biicmaiom, p. ItB. 
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bat not wi(h modality; the latter affeets the conclusion of a syllogism not 
as ft conclusion. In its relation to the premises, bnt only In Itself, as a prop- 
osition. For this reason, it Is lojfically preftrable to exclude modality as 
a foim, and to treM it as if it affected the predicate only of the judj-ment. 
The logical copula thus becomes in every instance assertorial only ; and if 
this bo carefully distingnlshed from the psscholoijicol copala, the remarks 
of Sir W. Hamilton may be regarded as applicable to the whole of Logic, 
and to every process of tUouisht. 
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